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JohnnyVegas,  Perrier  favourite 
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It  took  Damien  Hirst  eight  minutes  • 
to  create.  It’s  worth  about  £40,000. 
And  it’s  free  with  the  Big  Issue 


Lawwic*  Ponega 
and  David  Hsncka 


Labour  is  to  sus- 
pend the  MP 
accused  of  smear- 
ing his  parliamen- 
tary coiDeagoes  in 
a desperate  at- 
tempt to  contain  the  growing 
scandal  surrounding  the  sui- 
cide of  the  Paisley  South  MP, 
Gordon  McMaster,  It  emerged 
last  night 

Tony  Blair  yesterday  en- 
dorsed the  suspension  of 
Tommy  Graham,  MP  for  Ren- 
frewshire West,  and  an  an- 
nouncement is  expected  to  be 
made  within  the  next  24 
hours. 

Mr  Graham  is  to  he  ejected 
from  the  FLP  pending  a foil 
investigation  nrtn  the  Paisley 
Labour  Party,  which  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Ghipf 
Whip,  Nick  Brown. 

A preliminary  investiga- 
tion by  Mr  Brown  Into  thetibn- 
rqsogtances'  oF  McM&ster’s 
death  l£»t  month  has  ' con- 
cluded that  Mr  Graham  and 
his  political  allies  In  Paisley 
were  involved  In  “a  conspir- 
acy" with  Don-Labour  Party 
members  to  bring  Into  disre- 
pute the  reputations  of  three 
Scottish  Labour  MPs  — Gor- 
don McMaster,  Irene  Adams 
(Paisley  North)  and  Norman 
Godman  (Greenock  and 
Inverclyde). 

The  report  further  accuses 
the  Renfrewshire  West  MP  of 
bad-mouthing  McMaster  and 
allegedly  spreading  un- 
founded rumours  about  his 
private  life.  But  it  dears  Mr 
Graham  of -being  In  any  way 
responsible  for  his  colleague’s 
death,  concluding  that  the 
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Paisley  South  MP  was  clini- 
cally depressed  over  his  fail- 
ure to  shake  off  the  effects  of 
organ  o-phosphate  poisoning 
— * a legacy  of  h^dajs,  as  a 
professional  garifeher  — and  - 
believedhe  wasjlying..  — ' ' 

Mr  Brown  cafegisicaRy  dis- 
misses suggestions'  that 
McMaster  was  HIV  positive, 
and  says  his  psychological 
problems  were  compounded 
by  drinking. 

The  decision,  to  punish  the 
West  Renfrewshire  MP  was 
brought  forward  yesterday 
after  Mr  Brown  and  the  Scot- 
tish Secretary,  Donald  Dewar, 
met  in  secret  in  Edinburgh 
amid  growing  concern  that 
the’  scandal  was  jeopardising 
Labour’s  campaign  fin:  a Yes- 
Yes  vote  in  next  month's  de- 
volution referendum. 

Labour  will  launch  its  offi- 
cial referendum  campaign 
tomorrow,  when  the  Minister 


Tommy  Graham  (left) 
is  accused  of: 

□ Conspiring  to 
damage  the 
reputations  of  three 
Labour  MPs. 

□ Smearing  the  late 
MP  Gordon  McMaster. 

□ Spreading 
unfounded  rumours 
about  McMasteris 
private  life. 


without  Portfolio,  Peter  Man- 
delson,  arrives  in  Edinburgh 
for  a rally.  The  Deputy  Prime 
Minister.  John  Prescott,  will 
be  qgnpaigning  north  of  the 
bordffl-  on  Thursday. 

Mr  Dewar  has  been  in  con- 
stant contact  with  Mr  Blair 
and  the  Chancellor.  Gordon 
Brown,  who  are  both  on  holi- 
day, about  the  McMaster  af- 
fair over  the  past  48  hours 
and  cancelled  all  engage- 
ments yesterday  to  hold  meet- 
ings with  colleagues  in 
Scotland. 

Speaking  on  the  BBC’s 
Good  Morning  Scotland,  the 
Scottish  Secretary  admitted 
he  was  concerned  that  the 
daily  revelations  about  fee 
goings-on  within  the  Paisley 
party  were  distracting  atten- 
tion from  the  devolution 
referendum. 

Mr  Dewar  is  expected  to 
make  a public  statement  on  I 


paragraphs,  criticising  Mr 
Graham  and  Lord  Dixon, 
have  been  leaked  — tails  his 
elderly  parents  not  to  blame 
themselves  for  his  suicide. 
His  final  request  was  that  Mr 
Dewar  should  deliver  a Mi- 
neral oration. 

Mr  Graham,  who  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  informed 
of  Mr  Brown's  findings,  was 
not  available  for  comment 
last  night,  although  members 
of  his  family  reportedly  said 
they  believed  the  Chief 
Whip's  findings  were  “unjust 
and  unfair". 

In  his  only  public  comment 
on  the  affair.  Mr  Graham  de- 
nied last  week  that  he  had 
spread  rumours  about 
McMaster's  private  life  but 
added:  “The  bloke  was  HI, 
wasn't  be?  He  was  SI  with 
booze." 

Commentary,  page  0 


NISSAN 


YOU  CAN 
WrTH  A NISSAN 


Duncan  Campbefl 
Crime  Correspondent 


THE  Government  is  to  in- 
troduce aspects  of 
American-style  drugs 
courts  into  Britain,  the  minis- 
ter with  responsibility  for 
drugs  said  yesterday.  He  was 
speaking  in  response  to  calls 
for  a radical  rethink  of  drugs 
policy  from  a chief  constable 
writing  in  the  Guardian. 

It  also  emerged  that  Liver- 
pool city  council,  in  whose 
area  some  of  Britain’s  most 
serlons  drugs  problems 
occur,  will  tomorrow  debate  a 
motion  on  the  possible  de- 
criminalisation  of  soft  drugs. 
The  motion  was  criticised  by 
the  Government  last  night  as 
“sending  the  wrong 
message". 

George  Howarth,  Home 


In  a spin. . . the  painting  by  Damien  Hirst  that  will  be  the  prize  in  a rontestidatlieBSg  Issue  magazine 


Kama!  Ahmad 

IT  MAY  be  the  only 
chance  you  get  to  own  a 
work  by  one  of  the  most 
controversial  artists  in 

. Britain.  . . 

Damien  Hirst,  the  man 
Who  gave  the  weald  pickled 
sheep  and  dissected  calves, 
is  to  give  away  one  of  hia 
Infamous  “spin  paintings" 
next  month  in  a competi- 
tion In  the  Big  Issue. 

A month  later  be  will 
give  another  fillip  to  the 
magazine,  sold  to  help  the 
homeless,  by  guest  editing 
an  issue. 

Hirst's  Spin  painting,  cre- 
ated in  eight  minutes  by 
throwing  household  paint 
at  a revolving  canvass,  will 
be  the  star  prize  in*  special 
autumn  edition  of  the  Big 
Issue,  which  will  be  pub- 
ltefced  a few  weeks  before 
Hirst  takes  the  editor's 
chair.  . 

Hirst  has  written  a series 
of  riddles  which  have  to  be 


solved  by  readers  to.  win 
the  painting.  “There  Is 
nothing -too  .taxing.”  said 
Jude  TYreD*  Hirst’s  per- 
sonal assistant.  “They  are 
just  a bit  of  ftm.” 

Some,  however,  had  to  be 
modified  by  Big  Issue  staff 
because.  Hirst's  toilet  hu- 
mour was  considered  too 
ahrwlrfng- 

The  giveaway  will  be  the 
only  chance  many  will  get 
to  own  one  of  Hirst's 
works.  The  cheapest  of  the 
spin  paintings,,  of  which 
there  are  30,.  sell  for 
£15,000. 

But  it  is  expected  that  the 
competition  work  could  be 
worth  up  to  £40.000  be- 
canse  of  its  unique  prove- 
nance *nd  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  identifiable 
image  in 'the  middle^  of  the 
more  usual  swirl  effects 
the  Big  Issue  logo. 

His  stint  In  the  editor's 
nhnfrr  will,  he  claims,  pro- 
duce a magazine  that  deals 
with  the  big  Isaaes  of 
“money,  Wfe*  death. 


sex,  love,  fame  and 
smoking”. 

Jarvis  Cocker  has  agreed 
to  Inter  view  David  Bowie 

for  the  special  issue. 

It  will  .also  include 
articles  by  Stephen  Fry, 
Keith  Allen  and  Alex  James 
of  Btar,  and  Madonna  has 


been  asked  to  write  an 
article  on  babies. 

Hirst  is  the  latest  in  a 
long  line  of  guest  editors 
who  have  given  magazines 
a circulation  boost.  Cherie 
Blair  edited  an  edition  of 
Prime,  complete  with  knit- 
ting patterns  and  advice  on 
how  to  save  time  in  the 
kitchen.  Jenny  Eclair  took 
over  Loaded,  and  Roseanne 
had  a stab  at  putting 
together  the  New  Yorker. 

“I  got  bored  of  all  the 

other  magazines  and  the 
Big  Issue  is  so  different,” 
Hirst  said.  “They  are  en- 
couraging me  to  play  with 
everything,  even  the 
format. 

“I  hope  people  who  buy  It 
will  want  to  keep  it  as  a 
qipHal  thing.  Hkft  an  art 
vrork.” 

ytmim  Rogers,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Big  Issue,  said 
that  Hirst  would  be  a 
hands-on  editor  and  had  al- 
ready been  to  three  meet- 
ings at  the  magazine's 
offices. 
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(THE  NEW  PRIMERA  NOW  HAS 
AIR-CON  AS  standard;) 


IT’S  A DRIVER'S  CAR.  SO  DRIVE  IT. 

THE  NEW  PRIMERA 
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Leaked  report  exposes  weapons  programme  more  extensive  than  at  height  of  cold  war,  despite  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  ITeaty 

US  building  up  new  nuclear  arsenal 


Ed  VudUamy 
In  Washington 


THE  United  States 

continues  to  run  the 

arms  race,  despite 
declarations  that 
the  scramble  to 
build  ever-mightier  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  was  over, 
according  to  a leaked  govern- 
ment document 
The  document  has  un veiled 
a nuclear  programme  bigger 
than  that  at  the  height  of  the 
cold  war  which  exposes  the 
US  government  to  accusa- 


tions that  ft  is  designing  a 
new  generation  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  breach  of  the 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

The  document  shows  the 
US  energy  department  se- 
cretly underpinning  work  on 
new  prototypes  for  nuclear 
weapons,  and  mah-jpg  ^ 
provements  to  existing  nu- 
clear warheads. 

The  research  inodes  a 
fundamental  redesign  of  the 
hrart  of  the  hydrogen  bomb 
Jts  atomic  trigger.  Among  the 
weapons  under  scrutiny  Is 
the  Trident  missile. 


The  report  was  subse- 
quently declassified  and  ob- 
tained under  a legal  discovery 

submission  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Defence  Council 
(NRDC). 

The  group  is  engagjed  in  a 
legal  action  against  the  gov- 
ernment, accusing  it  of  a 
breach  of  the  146-nation  test 
ban  treaty  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  in  1996. 

The  group  is  due  to  make 
the  document  public  today 
along  with  an  analytical 
report,  entitled  End  Run.  Its 
author,  Matthew  McKinzie 
told  the  Guardian  yesterday 


that  it  shows  the  US  govern- 
ment trying  to  develop  new 
weapons  systems  .which  do 
not  need  underground  test- 
ing. 

Dr  McKinzie  Is  a former 
employee  at  Los  Alamos,  the 
top-secret  facility  in  the  New 
Mexico  desert  which  was  the 
cradle  to  the  H-bomb  pro- 
gramme in  the  1940s  and  50s. 

The  co-author  of  the 
group's  report.  Christopher 
Paine,  said:  “The  wheels  of 
the  cold  war  grind  on. 

“The  military  is  working 
with  the  old  assumptions,  and 
moving  forward  with  the 


same  kinds  of  programmes." 

The  document  was  com- 
piled by  the  US  government's 
department  of  energy,  which 
is  formally  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  nuclear 

arsenal.  It  co-manages  the 
vast  secret  nuclear  arms  in- 
dustry with  the  military  and 
intelligence  communities, 
and  Is  repsonsible  for  the  pro- 
duction of  plutonium  and  for 
nuclear  fission  and  fusion 
plants. 

The  memorandum  says  that 
the  nuclear  weapons  research 
industry  still  employs  25,000 
people,  a™*  that  its  “laborato- 


ries are  currently  working  on 
programmes  to  provide  new 
or  modified  designs"  to  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  public  affairs  office  of 
the  Energy  Department  said 

yesterday  that  there  were  no 
projects  to  research  and  pro- 
totype new  designs  for  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  that  cur- 
rent programmes  were  only 
concerned  with  tire  modifica- 
tion and  modernisation  of  ex- 
isting designs. 

The  h«ad  of  the  depart- 
ment's bomb-maintenance 

programme,  Victor  Reis,  ar- 
gues that  rtiB  memorandum  Is 


referring  to  research  Into  in- 
creasing the  balf-llfeof  exist- 
ing warheads,  and  of  making 
them  safer  and  more  secure  to 
store,  but  dentes  that  any  pn> 
gramme  involves  an  Increase 
in  "Ml  power.” 

He  mw  that  the  work  con- 
cerned was  "wholly  consis- 
tent with  the  goals  of  the  test 
ban  treaty.” 

But  Dr  McKinzie  and  Mr 
Paine  challenged  tire  govern- 
ment's version,,  saying  that 
the  work  is  intended  to  in- 
crease both  the  power,  and 
crucially,  the  precision  of  the 
next  generation  of  nuclear 


weapons. 

It  is  prwfatfoa,  rather 
"megakfll"  potential. 
la  the  key  factor  in  um£mdt 
strategy  aimed  at  tire  “wfcma- 
bOity”  of  nudear  war,  not  the 
concept  of  Mutual  Asstfed 

Destruction  — MAD  — which 

was  designed  to  bring  shoot 
peace  through  nudear  state- 
mate  and  a balance  of  tenor. 

The  NRDC  says  that  tire 
current  work  la  aimed.at  en- 
abling missiles  to  peoeUate 
into  bunkers  to  MdtraSae 
concealed  and  buried  enemy 
slloe.  and  to  knock  out  enemy 
elite  bunkers. 


Anarchists 
in  the  UK 
drink  to 
chart  hit 


DanGlaister 
Arts  Correspondent 


THE  word  on  everybody's 
Lips  is  Chumbawamba. 
Forget  Oasis  and  the 
Spice  Girls,  this  week’s  pop 
phenomenon  is  an  eight-piece 
group  that  is  on  the  brink  of 
releasing  its  ninth  album. 

Chiimbawamba,  a group 
that  has  been  performing  Its 
brand  of  agit-pop  to  a deter- 
minedly minority  audience 
for  13  years,  yesterday  made 
an  unexpected  breakthrough 
into  the  big  time  when  the 
band’s  latest  single  went 
straight  to  number  2 in  the 
charts,  selling  100,000  singles 
in  a week. 

Tub  thump  Lug,  which, 

received  heavy  advance  air- 
play on  radio  before  its 
release  last  Monday,  Is  de- 
scribed as  “a  relentlessly 
catchy  tune  which  celebrates 
the  strength  of  human  spirit 
which  people  display  when 
times  are  tough,  and  appreci- 
ate the  ability  to  laugh,  enjoy 
life  (and  maybe  have  a beer  or 
two)  even  when  things  get 
really  bad”. 

The  record,  the  first  release 
from  the  band  on  EMI  re- 
cords, is  something  of  a de- 
parture. The  band's  best- 
known  single  before 
Tubthumping  was  Revolu- 
tion, released  on  its  own  Agit- 
ProplabeL  - 

Other  highlights  from  the 
eight-piece  band's  back  cata- 
logue include  Never  Mind 
The  Ballots,  a response  to  the 
1987  general  election,  and 
their  first  album.  Pictures  of 
Starving  Children  Sell  Re- 
cords, a response  to  the  Live 
Aid  concerts. 

The  band,  based  in  Leeds, 
lived  together  in  a squat  for 
many  years.  They  claim  to  be 
inspired  by  “the  DIY  ethos  of 
punk  rock  and  the  adrenalin 
rush  of  anarchist  ideas”. 

Chumbawamba  responded 
to  the  anti-drugs  poster  cam- 
paign featuring  the  dead  teen- 
ager Leah  Betts  with  its  own 
poster  campaign,  changing 
the  "Sorted"  slogan  to 
“Distorted". 

Its  Anarchy  album  was 
HwnTupd  because  the  cover, 
featuring  a photograph  of  a 
baby  being  born,  was  branded 
pomograhic. 

But  after  years  of  success 
on  the  festival  circuit  and 
dwindling  record  sales  the 
band  signed  to  the  music  in- 
dustry giant  EML 
Singer  Alice  Nutter  said: 
"We  still  carry  the  ideas  we 
had  12  years  ago  that  no-one 
should  go  to  work  for  40  hours 
a week  and  do  a crap  job.” 

“If  you're  going  to  go  with  a 
major  company  you  might  as 
wen  go  with  a big  one,”  she 
added  mysteriously. 

Radio  z disc  jockey  John 
Peek  who  was  instrumental 
in  getting  support  for  the  Rev- 
olution single,  said  that  he 
did  not  like  the  new  hit  “I 
heard  it  once  and  put  it  in  the 
reject  pile,”  he  said. 

EMI  has  had  a chequered 
history  with  anarchist  and 
punk  bands.  It  famously 
signed  the  Sex  Pistols  but 
then  dumped  them  after  be- 
coming concerned  that  their 
image  was  not  quite  what  the 
company  wanted. 


‘Massive  eruption9  warning 


Montserrat's  volcano  has  been  spewing  ash  for  two  years,  bat  scientists  say  a major  eruption  could  happen  any  minute 


Islanders  on  Martinique  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  an  early 
warning  in  1 902.  Science  Editor 
Tim  Radford  on  the  century’s 
worst  volcanic  disaster 


1 A /HEN  scientists  warn  of 
V V “massive,  cataclysmic- 
intensive  eruption'’  they., 
have  a history  lesson  in 

wimrl 

The  worst  volcanic  disas- 
ter this  century  was  on 
Montserrat's  neighbour,  of 
the  same  underlying 
geology. 

Martinique  in  1902  bad 
sugarcane,  bananas,  tour- 
ism and  a smouldering 
4,800ft  volcano  called  Mont 
Pelee,  which  that  April 


began  shooting  jets  of 
steam,  and  showers  of  ash. 

People  in  the  small  town 
of  St  Pierre  heard  the  rum- 
bles, and  smelled  the  sul- 
phur. Some  left,  most 
stayed.  A geologist  pro- 
nounced Mont  Petee  as  pre- 
senting no  more  danger  to 
the  inhabitants  “than  Vesu- 
vius to  those  of  Naples”. 

On  May  5,  a crater  lake 
boiled  over  and  sent  scald- 
ing mud  and  boulders  into 
a sugarcane  factory  a mile 


south  of  St  Pierre.  There 
was  panic:  the  governor 
sent  troops  to  guard  the 
roads. 

On  May  8 at  7.49  am,  Mont 
Pelde  exploded.  By  7.52  am, 
St  Pierre  did  not  exist  Of 
the  28,000  citizens,  two  sur- 
vived. Of  the  18  ships  at  an- 
chor, two  remained. 

The  eruption  was  of  a 
kind  called  a nude  ardente , 
or  glowing  cloud.  The  lava 
does  not  flow,  or  even  spurt 
ash  sky-high.  The  rock,  gas 
and  lava  of  Mont  Felde 
turned  into  an  incandes- 
cent foam,  and  swept 
towards  St  Pierre  at  100ft  a 
second. 

At  the  centre  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  temperature  was 
probably  1,200C.  In  St 
Pierre,  four  miles  away,  the 
flow  was  stm  7ooc  when  it 
swept  through  the  town. 
Experts  have  described  the 


explosion  as  "utterly 
relentless  and  totally 
irresistible.” 

Only  the  day  before,  on  St 

Vincent,  another  Soufrtere 
volcano  erupted  in  a series 
of  nuies.  One  third  of  the 
island  was  devastated  and 
1,350  killed. 

St  Vincent  is  to  the  south 
of  Martinique,  Montserrat 
to  the  north. 

That  history  lesson  is 
why  the  volcano  in  the  Sou- 
friere  Hills  on  Montserrat 
has  become  one  of  the  most 
studied  In  the  world,  with 
British.  French,  and  Ameri- 
can volcanologists  joining 
teams  from  the  University 
of  the  West  Indies  to  moni- 
tor what  has  been  an  eco- 
nomic disaster.  People  have 
had  to  abandon  their  homes 
and  their  fields,  waiting  for 
a catastrophe  that  might 
never  happen. 


Revealing  reflections  in  a distorting  mirror 


Review 


Lyn  Gardner 

Wounds  To  The  Face 

Edinburgh  Assembly  Rooms 

THE  minor  is  broken.  The 
reflection  it  throws  batik 
is  un  pleasing.  “This  mir- 
ror is  against,”  hisses  the 

ynmfln 

Are  we  what  we  look  like, 
the  sum  of  the  noee.  two  eyes 
and  a mouth? 

We  talk  about  losing  face 
but  what  afthe  humiliation  of 
those  who  literally  lose  the 

features  by  which  we  navigate 

the  map  of  human  emotions. 


Is  the  lonely  figure,  who 
stands  stooped  and  alone  cen- 
tre stage,  his  face  swathed  in 
bandages,  condemned  to  an 
eternal  isolation? 

"I  am  the  same  man  but  In 
different  proportions,"  he 
pleads  uselessly  to  the  fiancee 
who  no  longer  wishes  to 
marry  him,  cannot  even  look 
at  him. 

There  are  plenty  of  varia- 
tions on  the  theme  in  Howard 
Barker’s  meditation  on  the 
way  we  look  now.  It  is  all  intel- 
lectual muscle,  shafts  of  pene- 
trating insight  and.  of  course, 
language  to  drown  in. 

"The  world  is  thick  with  the 
SUppery  paste  of  themutual 
understanding,”  snaps  the 
woman  whose  ex-lover  de- 
mands to  be  understood. 


Precise,  baroque,  pure 
Barker.  At  an  Edinburgh  Fes- 
tival where  many  plays  give 
the  impression  of  having  been 
tossed  off  during  a coffee 
break,  careless  of  thought  and 
word,  Barker  wadeg  in  with  a 
heavyweight  encounter  and 
no  little  wit  I shall  long  relish 
the  description  of  the  plastic 
surgeon  as  “critic  of  God”. 

Nonetheless,  the  impres- 
sion IS  Sometimes  of  thinking 
out  loud  through  a loudhailer. 
The  15  brief  scenes  pile  up 
upon  each  other  in  a suffocat- 
ing crush  of  ideas.  Each  tiny 

narrative  seemed  like  an  illus- 
tration of  a thought  rather 
than  its  springboard.  The  ter- 
rible acoustics  of  the  venue 
don’t  help. 

There  are  plenty  of  mo- 


ments in  Stephen  Wraft- 
more's  classy  production 
when  this  doesn’t  matter  a jot 
And  thought  and  theatrics 
meet  and  explode  like  a fire- 
work. There  is  the  intense  stab 
of  pain  of  the  woman  who 
glances  casually  In  the  mirror 
and  recoils  with  the  horrified 
cry,  “MY  God,  not  my  ace,  my 
mother’s.” 

Or  the  pair  who  waltz 
across  the  stage  like  Tweedle 
Dum  and  TweedleDee,  two 
men  with  the  single  face. 

There  is  also  no  doubting 
that  in  an  age  in  which  we 

believe  we  can  be  who  or  what 
we  want  with  just  a little  help 
Dum  the  surgeon's  knife. 
Barker  raises  some  absorbing 
Issues. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  a 


society  which  consists  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  entirely 
reinvented  themselves,  made 
themselves  In  their  own  cho- 
sen image— is  it  a liberation 
ora  deceit? 

As  somebody  says,  “He  no 
longer  looks  like  that  and 
never  did.  The  face  was  a cre- 
ation. You  know  the  way  they 
work.  Experts.  Photogra- 
phers. Psychiatrists.  You 
would  not  know  the  real  man 
If  he  stood  before  you.” 

Constructing  your  own  face 
can  alto  mean  constructing 
your  own  reality. 

In  a world  where  we  all  live, 
to  rome  degree,  behind  a care- 
ful mask,  Wounds  To  The 
Face  Is  a painfully  revealing, 
pertinent  piece  cfbare-feced 
cheek. 


Islanders  to  flee 
Montserrat  peril 


Jeremy  Leonard 

In  St  Peters,  Montserrat 


RITAIN  announced 
plans  yesterday  for  a 
partial  evacuation  <rf 
the  Caribbean  island 
of  Montserrat  after  George 
Foulkes,  the  international,  de- 
velopment minister,  warned 
that  the  possibility  of  a “mas- 
sive, cataclysmic-intensive 
eruption"  of  the  Soufridre 
Hills  volcano  could  no  longer 
be  ruled  out 

A Royal  Navy  destroyer 
stood  ready,  off  the  roast  of 
(he  dependent  territory  to  as- 
sist in  an  evacuation  of  as 
many  islanders  as  wish  to 
leave.  Governor  Frank  Sav- 
age said  that  Britain  would 
pay  full  feres  to  any  Islanders 
wishing  to  go  to  Britain. 

Around  5.000  remain  in  the 
northern  third  of  the  island  — 
the  only  part  so  fer  unaffected 
by  the  volcano's  showers  of 
rocks  and  ash. 

“Over  the  past  24  hours  the 
volcano  has  become  much 
more  dangerous,”  Mr  Foulkes 
said.  “As  a result  we  have 
agreed  to  tills  voluntary  par- 
tial evacuation  at  anyone  who 
wants  to  leave." 

The  evacuation  Is  expected 
to  begin  later  this  week  after 
a top-level  meeting  of  officials 
from  the  Department  far  In- 
ternational Development  and 
the  Foreign  Office.  American, 
French  and  Dutch  vessels  and 
ships  from  other  Caribbean 
Islands  will  be  available  to 
help. 

Scientists  at  the  Montserrat 
Volcano  Observatory  (MVO) 
went  on  the  island's  public 
radio  yesterday  to  warn  the 
population  that  the  threat  had 
increased  dramatically. 

“The  magma  dome  is  grow- 
ing at  the  fastest  rate  ever,” 
chief  scientist  Steven  Sparks 
told  listeners.  “There  is  a 
very  large  mass  of  material 
approaching  a very  unstable 
state.” 


The  volcano  seems  certain 
to  disgorge  this  material, 
most  probably  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  abandoned  capital, 
Plymouth,  devastated  by  the 
volcano's  fury  earlier  this 
year.  But  depending  on  the 
scale  of  the  eruption,  pyro- 
clastic flows  of  superheated 
ash  and  grapefruit-sized 
“bombs”  could  hit  areas  as 
yet  only  touched  by  Sou- 
fri&re’s  activity.  Such  pumice 
fragments  could  be  hot 
enough  to  start  fires. 

'•There  could  well  be  signif- 
icantly larger  explosions  than 
we  saw  at  the  beginning  of 
August  Such  events  could 
take  place  anytime  from  this 
afternoon  to  a few  weeks’  or 
months*  time,"  said  Mr 
Sparks. 

He  also  spoke  of  a lper 
cent  chance  of  the  volcano 
producing  what  he  called  a 
pyroclastic  surge  of  white-hot 
rock  fragments.  "This  type  of 
phenomenon  would  result 
from  a very  violent  explosion. 
It  would  be  much  faster, 
lrmrh  thicker  and  much  more 
deadly  than  anything  we  have 
seen  on  Montserrat  so  far.” 
He  compared  it  to  an  eruption 
which  wiped  out  the  popula- 
tion of  neighbouring  Marti- 
nique in  1902. 

One  area  particularly  at 


risk  from  heightened  activity 
surrounds  the  town  of  Salem, 
which  houses  some  2,000 
people  and  the  majority  of  the 
island's  remaining  small 
businesses.  This  region,  com- 
prising another  third  of  the 
Island,  was  declared  a danger 
area  by  the  local  government 
on  Saturday. 

Yet  the  authorities  Issued  a 
statement  during  Mr  Spark's 
broadcast,  declaring  that 
essential  services  and  key 
businesses  could  continue  to 
operate  In  Salem  during  day- 
light boors,  and  that  resi- 
dents with  transport  may 
enter  the  zone. 

This  seemingly  contradictory 
advice  again  brings  torn  ques- 
tion the  Montserrat  govern- 
ment’s state  cf  preparedness. 

As  yet  there  Is  nowhere  an 
the  island  for  Salem 
businesses  (or  residents)  to 
go.  Two  days  after  the  new 
exclusion  zone  was  declared, 
plans  for  an  off-island  evacua- 
tion — which  the  chief  minis- 
ter, Bertrand  Osborne, 
claimed  could  be  operative 
within  12  hours  — had  not 
been  shared  with  the  public. 

Lieutenant  Tim  Cryer,  the 
liaison  officer  for  HMS  Liver- 
pool, said  his  captain  was 
meeting  with  ministers  this 
morning,  but  he  could  not 
confirm  their  agenda. 

The  Liverpool  has  been 
cruising  dose  to  Montserrat 
In  recent  days  along  with  a 
French  frigate  from  nearby 
Guadeloupe. 

Meantime,  the  feeling 
among  locals  was  one  of  com- 
plete confusion.  “I  hurt  in  my 
heart,”  said  Donald  Romeo.  *1 
don't  feel  there  is  any  way  to 
ask  for  truth.  All  we  get  Is 
confusion  and  chaos.”  -- 

Islanders  are  also  keen  to 
hear  a commitment  from  the 
British  government  that  even 
if  Montserrat  is  evacuated, 
they  will  eventually  be  able  to 
return  with  British  assis- 
tance to  rebuild  a new  town  at 
Little  Bay  in  the  north. 
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Midland 

The  Listening  Bank 


Midland  Interest  Rates 
for  Business  Customers 


New  business  rates  effective  from  18  August  1997 

Gross  % 

Gross  CAR  X 

MoneyMaster 

Up  to  £5,000 

3.46 

330 

£5,000+ 

3.76 

330 

£25,000+ 

4.05 

4.10 

£100,000+ 

4.10 

4.15 

£250,000+ 

434 

4.40 

Premium  Business  Account 

£5,000+ 

4.80 

430 

£25,000+ 

5.28 

5.40 

£100,000+ 

5.51 

5.65 

£250,000+ 

5.70 

5.85 

Clients  Premium  Deposit  Account 

£25,000+ 

4.70 

4.75 

£100,000+ 

5.14 

530 

Education  Account 

Up  to  £25,000 

4,$1 

4.70 

£25,000+ 

.5.09 

531 

Treasurer  Account 

Up  to  £2,000 

1.00 

1.00 

£2,000+ 

233 

235 

£10,000+ 

4.17 

435 

Gross:  The  rate  before  the  deduction  of  tax  cue  Compound  Annual  Rate,  or  the  Hue  Gross  return 
taking  into  account  the  frequency  of  Imcresi  payments. 

Ad  rates  quoted  are  per  annum, 

with  effect  from  the 7th  Aupst  1997 Midland  Bank's  Base  Rate  has  been  increased  by  O2»»7.0t»  pj. 


Midland  Bank  pic,  27-32  Pouftrg  tendon  EC2P28X. 
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Set  dressing  at  the  Green  Room  in  Manchester . . . the  experimental  theatre  will  have  to  close  for  three  months  because  of  cash  difficulties 


main  company.  Richard  Branson:  plans  to 

Will  Whitehom,  a director  become  railway  champion 
of  Virgin  Rail,  said  last  night 

that  the  Dotation,  probably  n ounce  the  results  of  a new 
early  next  year,  would  release  £750  million  contract  for  high 
considerable  amounts  of  speed  rolling  stock  to  be  deliv- 
money  “which  we  think  ered  by  2002.  Part  of  the  capi- 
would  help  develop  one  of  the  lal  needed  could  be  raised 
most  important  parts  of  the  through  a stock  market 
railway  system. " flota  t ion. 

The  Branson  move  would  A £1-5  billion  upgrade  of  the 
herald  his  return  to  the  line  by  Railtrack  will  turn  it 
quoted  sector  after  he  took  into  one  of  the  most  sophisti- 
the  Virgin  Group  back  into  cated  routes  in  Europe, 
private  ownership  in  1988.  Journey  times  from  London 
Virgin  has  taken  over  an  to  Manchester  will  be  reduced 
important  but  clapped  out  to  two  hours  and  from  Glas- 
section  of  the  railway,  and  gow  to  London  to  less  than 

photographs:  euros  thomond  there  has  been  speculation  for  four  hours,  but  the  upgrade 

, months  that  the  group  needs  will  not  be  completed  for  at 

■ ■ to  make  a spectacular  least  four  years. 

gesture.  Mr  White  horn  said  Virgin 


curtain 


But  the  public  will  see  no  was  pressing  Railtrack  to 
dramatic  improvement  for  agree  to  increase  train  speeds 


several  years. 


from  120  mph  to  between  140- 


David  Ward  on  a theatre  that 
came  into  the  money  to  the 
tune  of  £750,000  only  to  find 
itself  impaled  on  the  horns 
of  an  administrative  dilemma 


Under  the  deal  at  least  25  150  mph.  When  virgin  se- 
per  cent  of  the  company  cured  the  15-year  franchise 
would  be  sold  to  the  public  this  year,  it  agreed  to  finance 
and  the  rest  would  be  avail-  the  higher  speeds  with  an 
able  to  private  companies  and  extra  £250  m niton 


city  institutions. 


This  year,  the  west  coast 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  Jennifer  Edwards,  the  di- 

theatre  in  Manches-  rector  of  the '.National  Cam- 
ter  is  to  close  for  paign  for  the  Arts,  described 
three  months  be-  the  theatre’s,  closure  as . “a 
cause  it  cannot  af-  straw  in  the  wind"  as  compa- 
ford  to  present  shows  in  pro-  nies  faced  up  to  the  realities 
mises  smartened  up  with  the  of  lifoaftqr  the  lottery, 
help  of  * £750,000  National  . . .“This  certainly  want  be  die 

" T nf+ATXr  DTUtrf  loof  Af  fkn«n  w ’ nltA 


N EXPERIMENTAL 


No  official  valuation  has  line  is  receiving  a subsidy  of 
been  put  on  Virgin  Rail,  but  £94.4  million  from  the  tax- 
City  sources  yesterday  sug-  payer,  failing  to  £52  million 
Bested  that  if  the  company  by  2002. 
was  floated  now,  its  value  Between  then  and  the  Kid 
would  be  around  £250  million,  of  the  franchise  in  2012,  Mr 
Virgin  has  plans  to  increase  Branson  is  committed  to  pay- 
passenger  revenues  on  its  two  ing  back  £1  billion  to  the  gov- 
routes  — the  busy  west  coast  eminent  for  the  right  to  run 
main  line  between  London  the  revitalised  raDway. 
and  Glasgow,  and  the  smaller  The  cross-country  routes, 
cross  country  routes  radiat-  one  of  which  is  the  straggling 
ing  from  Birmingham  — from  700  mile  route  from  Dundee  to 
about  £320  million  to  £1  Penzance,  are  getting  a state 
billion  ata  rate  of  10  per  cent  handout  of  £130  minion  this 


Lottery  grant 


last  of  these . stories,’ 


The  Green  Room;  with  a 10-  added, 
year  record  of  innovative  "A  lot  of  organisations  are 
work,  is  believed  to  be  the  on  a knife  edge  when  it  comes 
first  casualty  of  government  to  keeping  their  activities  go- 
rules  which  say  most  lottery  ing.  They  see  threadbare 
cash  can  be  spent  only  on  pockets  when  they  are  sitting 
buildings,  not  on  the  events  in  palaces  of  gold.”  - 


staged  in  them. 


The  Green  Room  was  one  of ' 


‘Hr  as* 

Vvn> 


a year. 

But  Virgin's  problem  Is 


year. 

These  routes  are  only  ex- 


that  both  lines  — particularly  pected  to  pay  back  £15  million 
the  west  coast  line  — are  in  to  the  Government  over  15 
urgent  need  of  renovation,  years. 


due  to  have  been  carried  out 


immediate 


by  British  Rail  before  changes  promised  on  the 


privatisation. 


routes  are  better  services 


The  theatre,  set  in  a pair  of  the  first  arts  organisations  to  ^ 

railway  arches,  now  has  new  apply  to  the  lottery  for  a 

seats,  revamped  dressing  refurbishment  scheme,  which  V • ¥ - - 

rooms,  a box  offioe  computer,  awtatotalof£l.lnalllion'and 
a suite  of  offices  Instead  of  was  completed  in  April  last 
garden  sheds,  and  a steel  and  year.  Since  then  few  produc- 

pine  cafe  bar.  tions  have  been  staged. 

But  the  auditorium  win  ■ “The  basis  of.  the  business 
remain  dark  from  Christmas  plan  was  that- increased  reve- 
lo  April,  when  it  is  due  to  col-  nue  would  be  generated  by  ‘Thp  lottprv 
lect  Sts  1998-99.  revenue  the  cafe  bar,”  said  Mr  Harts-  1 w IWLroi  * 
cheques  — which  at  best  are  horn.  “But  while  we  were  moneV  went  to 
likely  to  be  the  same  size  as  dosed  for  building  work,  the  , 7 

this  year's.  number  of  cafe  bars  in  the  DUIICl6rS  and 

The  theatre’s -closure  will  city  centre  exploded.  Our  bar 
sound  a warning  to  all  admin-  has  not  performed  at  toe  level  SlcCinCIculS. 
istrators  facing  increased  expected."  rlirin’t  not  it 

running  costs  once  lottery-  With  only  165  seats  in  the  VVtJUlUil  l ytil  ll. 
funded  builders  have  left  auditorium.  Income  from  au-  tua  Ipccnn  tr\ 
their  premises.  diences  J is  .limited  and  * > ic  icooui  i iu 

“Since  the  revamp,  our  sponsorship  is  difficult  to  se-  others  IS'  Watch 
costs  have  gone  up  but  our  cure  for  an  organisation  dedi- 
revenue  has  stayed  the  same,  cated  to  experimentation.  OLit.  DO  VOUf 
If  we  don’t  close  at  Christmas,  The  Government  has  freed  . J , 

wc  won’t  break  even  in  this  some  lottery  cash  for  specific  COStinQS  3Hd  yOUf 
financial  year,"  said  Bush  projects  under  the  Arte  For  „ 

Hartshorn,  the  Green  Roam's  Everyone  f scheme.  indTlVcl  rooBaTLi  1 


Mr  Whitehom  said  that  with  videos,  taxi  services  and 
next  week.  Virgin  would  an-  cheaper  rates  for  students. 


Sun  ban  to  spare 
dancers’  blushes 


Hartshorn,  the  Green  Room’s  Everyone < A4E)  scheme.  nuaiiwi  rt»>t2cuL»j  i 

artistic  director.  "It  gives  us  a But  any  application  by  the  »*__*_*«-_ 

bit  of  time  to  consider  the  Green  Room  is  unlikely  to  “WnlunsiKim, 
problem”-..  succeed  because  such  projects  Green  Room  artistic 

A spokeswoman  for  the  have  to  be  in.  addition  to  director  (above) 

Arts  Council  of  RngUtod  said  UMdpstream  work  — which 

the  Government  had  ruled  the ' theatre'  cannot  afford.  ..  - 

that  the  lottery  could  flmd  Only  around  5 per  cent  of  A4E 

only  capital  projects.  applications  are  likely  to  Room's  board  are  now  in 

"We  were  told  we  were  to  have  succeeded  when  details  talks  with  flinders,  including 
be  a distributing  body  and  are  announced  on  Friday.  the -North  West  Arts  Board, 
that  our  priority  should  be  “We  needed  the  building,  whose  grant  this  year  was 
buildings. ” she  said.  "If  s a di-  But  the  lottery  money  went  to  £146,000.  "We  desperately 


— ■■  man,  the  principal  dancers 

Kamal  Aiuneo who  ^ ^ playlllg  the 

Swan  Queen  and  the 
HERE  was  a row  when  Prince.  The  couple,  who  are 
Swan  Lake  was  danced  husband  and  wife,  returned 
by  men.  So,  what  about  from  a holiday  in  Corfu 
tors?  with  dark  tans. 

Le  idea  did  not  go  down  The  last  time  Mr  Deane 


1 I HERE 
I Swan: 
I by  mej 


lobsters? 

The  idea  did  not  go  down 


be  a distributing  body  and  are  announced  on  Friday.  the -North  West  Arts  Board 
that  our  priority  should  be  “We  needed  the  bunding,  whose  grant  this  year  was 
buildings,"  she  said.  "If  s a di-  But  the  lottery  money  went  to  £146,000.  "We  desperately 
lemma  for  all  arts  funders  be-  builders  and  electricians  — want  toe  Green  Room  to  sur- 
SwcSt  increase  rev-  we  didn’t  get  it."  said  Mr  to 

ffif  - wehaven’t  got  any  Hartshorn.  “The  lesson  to  board's  chief  executive.  “It's 
SSFe  money.  I'm  sure  there  others  is:  -Watch  out  - do  the  only  sp^  for  innovation 
2re SwBaUoMr  the  country  your  costingsand  your  mar- 

of  people  focing  the  same  ket research.  • eot  to  n d 

SobS  " - I Members  of  the  Green  solution. 


Casualty . . . Neenagh  WIlsontrftheDooCoT  company  rehearsing  at  the  Green  Room 


well  with  English  National  had  a problem  with  the 
Ballet,  which  bas  banned  summer  sun  was  during  a 
members  of  the  corps  de  heatwave-affected  prodne- 
ballet  from  sunbathing  tion  of  Giselle, 
after  they  returned  from  One  of  the  members  of 
their  summer  holidays  the  cast  had  heatstroke  and 
bright  red  from  too  much  the  Wilis,  the  spirits  of 
sim.  jilted  brides,  were  scarlet 

Derek  Deane,  the  artistic  instead  of  the  rather  more 
director,  has  ordered  staff  ghostly  white, 
to  return  to  a more  natural  Jim  Fletcher,  a spokes- 
shade  so  that  next  month's  man  for  the  ENB,  said  that 
production  of  Swan  Lake  the  edict  had  been  accepted 
does  not  look  like  it  has  in  good  spirit, 
come  straight  from  “Some  of  the  dancers 
Beni  dorm.  look  more  like  lobsters 

•‘I'm  just  a little  worried  than  swans,”  he  said.  “It  is 
that  the  lighting  effects  for.  going  to  be  very  hot  this 
this  Swan  Lake  will  wreak  week  and  it  is  sensible  for 
havoc  with  sunburned  dan-  the  dancers  to  keep  out  of 
cers,  making  them  look  the  sun." 
purple  and  puce,”  he  said.  The  dancers  have  six 
“We  simply  cant  give  weeks  to  lose  their  summer 
roasted  swans  to  the  public  colour  before  the  produc- 
this  season.”  tion  opens  at  the  Oxford 

Causing  most  concern  are  Apollo  theatre  at  the  end  of 
Lisa  Pa  vane  and  Greg  Hors-  September. 


Ministers  back  introduction 
of  US-style  drags  courts 


continued  from  page  l 
O'BynM1.  Chief  Constable  of 
Bedfordshire,  in  which  he 
called  for  drugs  courts,  better 
rehabilitation  and  treatment 
resources,-  and  more  political 
will  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
Yesterday  Mr  O’Byrne  said 
that  he  believed  both  educa- 
: tion  on  drugs  and  rehabilita- 
tion were  underfunded  and 
the  Government's  proposals 
would  only  work  If  they 
received  wiough  money.  • 

It  also  emerged  that  iJver- 
Dod  Liberal  Democrat  coun- 

SSor  PhffiP  CteU-1  fe  propos- 

inn  B motion  at  tomorrow's 
city  council  meeting 
pons  for  a royal  commiasian 
Into  Illegal  drug  use.  The 
commission  would 
“the  case  for  possible  dewlm- 
iimllsaiion  of  ™™**'*™* 
cannabis  use"  end  "dispas- 
sionate erfucatiTO  ®bout  drug 
activity”.  Mr  Clein’s  mw* 


was  criticised  yesterday  by 
the  Liverpool  Walton  MP, 
Public  Services  minister 
Peter  Kilfoyle.  _ .. 

-I  believe  this  sends  toe 
wrong  message,”  said  Mr  Kfl- 
foyle.  “No  way  do  we  believe ! 
that  legalisation  is  the 
answer."  He  said  that*® 
backed  Mr  Clein's  call  for  bet- 
ter education  but  disagreed 
with  toe  notion  of  Its  being 
“dispassionate". 

Drugs  courts  can  workit 
they  are  property  financed^ 
according  to  Philip  Bear  of 
the  University  of  I^ughbor- 
bugh.-who  has  made  asbidy 
of  their  operation  in  Ftor^ 

- “My  fear  is  that  they  will  be 
! introduced  In  Britain  as  a 
cheap  alternative  without 
planning  and  without  care  for 
the  complexities  involved, 
he  said  in  Drugllnk,  toe  publi- 
cation of  the  Institute  for  toe 
Study  of  Drug  Dependence. 


BP 


Paul  Brown 

Environment  Corratoowdent 

Greenpeace  was 

crippled  last  night 
when  British  Petro- 
leum obtained  a court  order 
freezing  its  assets  and  de- 
manding £1.4  million  in  com- 
pensation for  Its  recent  occu- 
pation of  an  oil  rig. 

The  order  served  on  toe  Co- 
operative Bank.  In  Glasgow 
prevents  the  65  employees  of 
Greenpeace  being  paid  and 
would  enable  court  officials  to 

seize  Greenpeace  stops  of  any 

other  assets  in  UK  jurisdic- 
tion. It  follows  a week-long 
occupation  of  a BP-chartered 
rig  off  toe  Shetland  Islands. 
Four  activists  were  arrested 
and  taken  to  Aberdeen  on 
Sunday  after  they  bsft  toe 
Stana  Dee  rig,  HO  miles  west 
of  Shetland- 


Four  senior  Greenpeace 
staff  who  have  been  running 
the  campaign  against  toe  ex- 
pansion of  the  North  Atlantic 
oilfields  are  named  in  toe 
writ.  Their  personal  assets 
will  also  be  seized  if  Green- 
peace does  not  pay. 

Chris  Rose,  the  deputy  di- 
rector of  Greenpeace  UK  and 
ana  of  the  four  named,  said: 
“They  are  attempting  to  snuff 
out  protest  against  toe  fur- 
ther expansion  of  fossil  Aids 
by  directly  attacking  the  live- 
lihoods of  our  65  employees 
and  their  families.  For  a com- 
pany that  baa  just  declared 
half-year  prefits  of  £LS  bffllon 
pounds,  this  is  a vindictive 

act"  . . 

The  order  was  served  by 
Forbes  Bruce,  the  Scottish , 
Court  of  Session  Messenger  at 
Arms.  It  also  named  Jem  Cas- 
tle, captain  of  toe  MV  Green- 
peace, toe  ship  involved  in 


the  action  against  the  Stena 
Dee,  and  toe  campaigner  Liz 
Pratt  The  ship,  with  both  still 
on  board,  has  been  ordered  to 
stay  outside  UK  territorial 
waters  farther  notice.  It 

is  now  off  Denmark 

The  fourth  person  Is  Sarah 
Burton,  a lawyer  and  cam- 
paigns director  of 

Greenpeace. 

Greenpeace  is  involved  in  a 
court  action  against  toe  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try and  22  oil  companies,  in- 
cluding BP,  about  the 
exploitation  of  the  North  At- 
lantic frontier  oilfields. 

Roddy  Kennedy  for  BP  de-r 
nied  last  night  that  the  action 
against  Greenpeace  was  an  at- 
tempt to.  snuff  out  that  action 
or  to  cripple  toe  organisation. 

“This  action  is  merely  to 
recompense  ns  for  the  losses 
we  have  suffered  as  a result  of ' 
their  action.  They  are  not  | 


above  the  law."  Mr  Kennedy 
said  toe  revenue  of  Green- 
peace worldwide  was  $137 
million  (£90  million)  last  year 
according  to  its  last  annual 
accounts,  more  than  wwigh 
to  pay  off  BP. 

Mr  Rose  said  current  UK 
assets  in  the  Coop  accounts 
were  £180,000.  There  were  no 
secret  assets  or  bank  ac- 
counts.- “We  are  consulting 
our  lawyers  urgently  about 
what  to  do.  It  Is  a long  time 
since  anything  like  this 
happened.” 

The  last  company  to  at- 
tempt to  Shut  down  Green- 
peace in  this  way  was  British 
Nuclear  Fuels  in  1983,  when 
Greenpeace  blocked  the  Sella- 
ftetld  nuclear  waste  pipeline 
into  the  Irish  Sea.  The  fine 
imposed  by  toe  High  Court 
for  breach  of  an  Injunction 
was  paid  by  pnblic 
subscription. 
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Father  tells  of 


Florida  robbery 


A SALES  director  told  yesterday  how  he  and  his  nine-vear-old 
son  were  tied  up,  held  at  gunpoint  and  robbed  of  $250  (about 
£155)  in  their  Flotidfl  hotel  room.  Gordon  of 

Benton,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  said;  “I  kept  wondering  if  We’d 
get  out  of  it  unbanned.  Alex  is  still  having  nightmares  and  it 
has  affected  the  other  children.  We  were  having  a very  haDDv 
time  but  In  just  15  minutes  that  was  shattered,'’  e3 

The  robbery,  on  August  9,  happened  as  Mr  Mitchell  and  his 
son  left  their  room  in  the  Howard  Johnson  hotel,  St  Petersham, 
to  Join  his  wife  Lynne.  39,  and  older  children  retrsty  16.  and  *” 

Andrew.  14.  in  the  hotel  restaurant  Alex  ran  ahead  but  was 
stopped  by  two  men.  “They  asked  him  to  turn  back  and  as  they 
were  walking  towards  me,  one  pulled  out  an  automaticpistol  3 
and  said  ‘get  back  In  your  room’.  They  took  my  watch  and  about 
$250  from,  my  wife  and  daughter's  holiday  money.  The  gunman 
got  frustrated  that  there  wasn’t  anything  else  and.  he  gave  the 
weapon  to  his  friend  and  said  ‘shoot  anyone  who  comes  in  the 
door’.” 

After  the  attackers  fled,  Esther  and  son  freed  themselves  to 
raise  the  alarm.  The  police  were  belpfOl  but  the  family  received 
little  support  from  the  hotel  or  tour  operator  Unijet,  Mr  Mitch- 
ell said.  “I’m  very  angry  when  I think  of  all  the  hype  about 
Florida  being  an  ideal  place  for  a family  holiday  and  the  claims 
that  it  has  overcome  the  former  crime  problems.”  A Unnet 
spokeswoman  said:  “It  is  the  first  time  anything  like  this  has 
happened  to  our  customers  in  St  Petersburg.”  — Sarah  HaU 


Beggar  jailed  for  death 


A BEGGAR  who  killed  an  Australian  backpacker  after  he  refused 
to  give  him  money  was  yesterday  sent  to  prison  for  three  years 
after  being  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Robert 
Nankemis,  24,  from  Melbourne,  died  in  hospital  15  days  after 
being  punched  in  the  fhce  on  in  January  in  Covent  Garden, 
London,  by  Peter  McCaffery,  23,  who  now  lives  near  Renfrew, 
Strathclyde. 

Afterthejury  returned  its  majority  verdict  Judge  T^ylerOC 

told  McCaffery.  “It  was  your  powerful  blow  that  caused  htm  to 
strike  the  back  ofhis  head  with  the  eventual  fetal  consequences. 

It  is  accepted  by  the  prosecution  that  you  did  not  Intend  to  kill  or 
indeed  to  cause  really  serious  bodily  injury,  but  by  your  unlawful 
assault  yon  caused  the  death  of  this  young  man.” 


Judge  angry  over  gassing 


A JUDGE  expressed  his  frustration  yesterday  at  xtot  being  aide  to 

jail  a landlord  and  engineer  responsible  for  the  finiWy  boiler 
which  led  to  the  death  of  an  English  student  at  Durham  universi- 
ty. Despiteaconmer’sverdirt  of  unlawful  killing  after  Anne 
Brennan  died  in  her  sleep  two  years  ago  her  landlord  Graham 

williamBMiri  gaspngmaprPiignrBtwl  MaHHicrm  ft 

charge  of  manslaughter.  Instead  they  were  prosecuted  by  the 
Health  and  Safety  Executive  and  accused  of  offences  that  are 
punishable  only  with  a fine. 

Judge  Denis  Orde  said  that  Ms  Brennan  and  seven  other 
students  had  been  living  in  a death  trap.  “JfT  had  the  power  to 
send  you  to  prison  today  that  is  the  course  I would  take.” 
instead  Williams  was  fined  £10,000,  £5, 000  for  each  of  two 
charges,  and  Maddison  was  fined  £4,000.  Both  were  ordered  to  pay 
£2,000  in  costs.  Judge  Orde  suggested  universities  only  recom- 
mend landlords  who  could  prove  their  properties  were  safe. 


Clawing  back . . . John  Prescott  with  the  crab  which  he  named  after  Peter  Mandelson  who  has,  as  he  later  explained,  a soft  heart  under  a hart  shell  photograph 
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Prescott,  prophet  of  dome 


Labour’s  rival  deputies  clash 
over  state  of  industry  as  dome 
contract  goes  to  German  firm 


More  stray  dogs  handed  in 


David  Hencfce 

Westminster  Gone  spondant 


MORE  stray  dogs  are  being  taken  in  by  authorities,  according  toa 
Mori  survey  commissioned  by  toe  National  Canine  Defence 
League.  It  discovered  that  106^000  strays  were  rounded  up  by  local 
authorities  in  the  year  to  Mardh  31, 1997 — an  increase  of  13  per 
cent — and  that  one  in  six  were  destroyed. 


TONY  Blair’s  rival 
deputies  — John 
Prescott  and  Peter 
Mandelson  — 
clashed  yesterday 
over  the  record  of  Britain’s 
construction  industry  as  a 
row  erupted  over  a German 
company’s  contract  to  build 
the  covering  for  the  Millen- 
nium Dome. 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Mr  Prescott,  said  it  was  a 
“sad  reflection”  on  the  state 


Young’s  guitars  stolen 


FOUR  guitars,  worth  a total  cf  £5,000,  have  been stotenfrom  the 
home  of  singer  Paul  Young  1°  Mni  HIQ,  north  London.  They  were 
a 12-string  Mexican  Candelas  Bajo  Sexto  believed  to  be  the  only 
one  oftts  kind  in  the  country,  a blond  Gibson  J200  in  a black  case, 
a Washburn,  limited  edition  re-issue,  and  a Classic  Epiphone. 


of  British  industry  that  the 
Munich-based  Koch  group 
had  won  the  £6.1  million 
contract 

Peter  Mandelson.  Minister 
without  Portfolio  and  coordi- 
nator of  policy  In  the  absence 
1 of  Tony  Blair,  chose  to  em- 
phasise the  "success  story”  of 
British  industry  winning  25 
of  the  contracts  for  the  £250 
million  project 
Mr  Prescott  said:  “It  doesn’t 
look  too  good  for  the  construc- 
tion industry  but  why  blame 
: the  Government?  The  Gov- 
! emment  wants  to  build  a pro- 
i ject  that  it  inherited  from  the 


BT’s  ISDN  lines  can 


Tories  and  apparently  no 
British  constructor  could  bid 
for  it  That  is  a sad  reflection 
on  the  competency  of  the 
industry.’’ 

Mr  Mandelson,  up  in  Cov- 
entry boosting  British  compa- 
nies, was  singing  a different 
tune.  "Overwhelmingly  the 
huge  bulk  of  work  at  Green- 
wich is  being  taken  up  by 
British  companies.” 

His  comments  were  in  line 
with  Downing  Street  where  a 
spokesman  was  also  rejecting 
suggestions  that  the  Germans 
had  got  one  of  the  plum  con- 
tracts. “We  are  not  talking 
about  the  mushroom  itself, 
we  are  talking  about  the  skin 
of  the  mushroom.”  a spokes- 
man said.  "The  suggestion 
that  the  dome  is  made  in  Ger- 
many is  mistaken.  The  dome 
is  made  in  Britain.” 

The  winning  German  com- 
pany, Koch  Hlghtex,  a wing  of 
the  Koch  empire  making  the 
cover,  is  bared  at  Haywards 
Heath,  West  Sussex.  Officials 
said  the  award  meant  the 
workforce  would  swell  from 
seven  to  about  60. 

Mr  Prescott’s  outburst  had 


by  then  already  led  to  criti- 
cism from  the  industry  — 
with  Neville  Sims,  group 
chief  executive  of  Tarmac, 
warning  him  not  "over  egg” 
the  situation  by  concentrat- 
ing on  one  contract 

By  then  Mr  Prescott  had 
moved  on  to  a new  target  — a 
> crab  in  a jam  jar  — he  met 
while  touring  the  latest  £10 
million  improvement  to  Lon- 
don’s flood  defences.  As  he 
posed  for  photographers,  Mr 
Prescott  named  the  crab 
Peter,  and  asked  it  "Do  you 
think  you  will  get  on  the  exec- 
utive, Peter?"  — a reference 
to  Mr  Mandelson’s  bid  for 
election  to  labour's  National 
Executive  Committee. 

Later  Mr  Prescott  was  ad- 
vised by  Downing  Street  to 
Tnairp  the  following  statement 
“Just  to  dear  up  any  misun- 
derstanding from  this  morn- 
ing. I want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I wish  Peter  Mandelson 
an  the  best  in  his  attempt  to 
daw  his  way  on  to  the  NEC.  I 
hope  that  his  pincer  move- 
ment goes  wen  because  I 
i know  that  under  his  hard 
shell,  he  has  a soft  heart” 


A busy  week 
for  both  of 
PM’s  stand-ins 


transport  to  encourage 
people  to  switch  from  cars. 


On  Thursday  he  will  urge 
cots  to  vote  “yes,  yes”  in 


David  Heocke 


JOHN  Prescott  — notice- 
able more  by  his  absence 


thaw  presence  since  Tony 
Blair  took  off  for  the  Tus- 
can hills  on  August  l — 
came  back  In  all  his  former 
glory  yesterday. 

Firmly  taking  Charge,  he 
began  a busy  week  of  en- 
gagements that  should  take 
him  around  the  capital  and 
up  to  Scotland. 

He  announced  a £3  mil- 
lion “rough  sleepers”  pro- 
ject for  the  homeless,  vis- 
ited the  Millennium  Dome 
site  and  inspected  London’s 
latest,  £10  million  flood  de- 
fence scheme. 

Later  in  the  week  he  will 
launch  the  consultation 
paper  on  an  integrated 
transport  system,  aimed  at 
boosting  funding  for  public 


Scots  to  vote  “yes.  yes”  in 
the  referendum  on  a Scot- 
tish parliament  with  tax 
raising  powers. 

Meanwhile.  Peter  Man- 
delson, Minister  without 
Portfolio,  who  has  bandied 
the  main  press  events  in 
the  past  two  weeks,  shows 
no  sign  of  letting  up. 

Yesterday  he  was  in  Cov- 
entry visiting  a British 
company  which  had  a con- 
tract for  the  Millennium 
Dome  — in  his  role  as 
“Dome  Secretary”,  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  the 
£750  million  project. 
Tomorrow  he  Is  expected  to 
launch  the  referendum 

campaign  alongside  DOIUtid 

Dewar,  Scottish  Secretary. 

Mr  Mandelson  needs  the 
publicity  more  than  Mr 
Prescott,  since  he  seeks  to 
garner  enough  votes  from 
among  the  401,000  Labour 
Party  members  to  gain  a 
seat  on  the  national  execu- 
tive. Party  rules  prevent 
campaigning  for  the  seat 
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Watchdog  urged  for  alcopops 


from  the 
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times  faster,  so 
access  time  isn’t 


AN  INDEPENDENT 

watchdog  should  be  set 
up  to  police  the  market- 
ing and  promotion  of  alco- 
pops, although  it  was  short- 
sighted to  blame  an  the  Ills  of 
underage  drinking  on  the 
products,  alcohol  specialists 
said  yesterday.  The  Govern- 
ment needed  to  look  at  the 
whole  question  of  teenage 
drinking  rather  than  concen- 
trating on  alcopops,  they  said. 

A conference  at  Leicester 
university,  organised  by  the 
charity  Addictions  Forum, 
heard  from  doctors,  youth 
workers  and  alcohol  groups 
about  the  harm  to  young 
people  caused  by  excessive 
drinking. 


Sarah  Berger,  director  of 
Drinkline,  said  alcopops  were 
blurring  the  line  between  chil- 
dren’s sweet  drinks  and  adult 
alcoholic  drinks,  but  it  was  im- 
portant to  see  these  in  a wider 
context  of  alcohol  abuse. 

‘There  has  been  a consen- 
sus at  the  conference  that  al- 
copops are  a worrying  devel- 
opment, but  they  are  not  the 
core  problem  with  young 
people’s  drinking.  It  is  for  too 
simplistic  to  think  that  by 
tackling  alcopops  everything 
will  be  hunky-dory.” 

Ms  Berger  said  a ban  on  al- 
copops would  be  hard  to  Im- 
plement, because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  legally  defining  the 
drinks,  and  would  not  be  par- 
ticularly effective. 

“Young  people  can  mplrg 
their  own  alcopops  and  al- 
ways have  done  — look  at 


drinks  like  Pernod  and  black- 
currant However,  there  is  a 
consensus  that  alcopops  are 
blurring  the  distinction  be- 
tween sweet  drinks  and  adult 
drinks  and  this  is  worrying. 

“What  is  needed  is  an  inde- 
pendent body  to  regulate  tbe 
industry  — it  cant  be  left  to 
the  drinks  industry  to  regu- 
late itself.” 

The  industry-funded  Port- 
man  Group  runs  a voluntary 
code  on  tbe  marketing  of  alco- 
pops, but  this  carries  no 
sanctions. 

The  drinks  Industry  de- 
clined to  send  a speaker,  but 
Douglas  Cameron,  senior  lec- 
turer in  substance  misuse  at 
Leicester  university,  argued 
that  concern  over  alcopops 
had  been  exaggerated. 

He  said:  "Although  the  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  prompt 


action  on  alcopops,  it  is  not 
immediately  obvious  what 
evidence  they  are  using  to  in- 
form their  actions.  There  is 


relatively  little  research 
being  conducted  into  alcopops 


and  a lot  of  the  research  that 
is  under  way  hasn’t  reported 
any  findings  yet” 

Dr  Cameron  said  alcopops 
could  help  the  transition  from 
non-drinking  childhood  to 
responsible  adult  drinking. 

“We  can’t  just  let  people 
loose  at  18  and  expect  them  to 
be  sophisticated.  Intelligent, 
drinkers.” 

He  added:  “We  need  to  be 
less  prohibitionist.  If  we 
banned  alcopops . young 
people  would  Just  revert  to 
drinks  like  Bacardi  and  coke 
...  Frankly  if  kids  want  to  get 
pissed  they  use  cheap  cider  or 
vodka.” 


excess  time. 


Whitehall  overruled  as  cattle  record  centre  goes  north 
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A NORTH  of  England  eco- 
#%nomic  hlackspot  has  been 


me  wav  tve  work? 


#%nomic  hlackspot  has  been 
chosen  as  the  home  of  the 
new  computer-based  cattle  re- 
cord centre  in  a reversal  of 
Tory  plans  and  despite  White- 
hall objections. 

Jeff  Hooker,  the  Food  Safety 
Minister,  has  rejected  Tory 
plans  to  locate  the  British 
Cattle  Movement  Service  in 
either  John  Major’s  Hunting- 
don seat  or  in  Guildford. 
Surrey,  and  chosen  a site  in 
Workington,  Cumbria,  the 


constituency  of  the  promi- 
nent Labour  backbencher 
Dale  Campbell-Savours. 

The  move  is  said  to  mark  a 
return  to  an  interventionist 
policy  of  locating  jobs  In  high 
unemployment  areas  fav- 
oured by  the  Wilson  govern- 
ments of  the  1960s  and  1970s. 

The  move  was  opposed  by 
senior  civil  servants  In 
Whitehall  who  do  not  like 
working  outside  easy  com- 
muting distance  from  the  cap- 
ital but  the  decision  will  not 
only  create  jobs  but  use  a 
cheaper  site. 

The  Government’s  decision 
stems  from  the  Oak  surround- 


ing the  ban  on  British  beef 
after  the  outbreak  of  BSE.  It 
will  replicate  a cattle  data 
base  kept  in  Holland  which 
allows  an  tbe  medical  records 
and  movements  of  cattle  to  be 
traced. 

Britain  rejected  the  idea  of 
a centre  a decade  ago  on  cost 
grounds  and  that  decision 
was  one  of  the  reasons  the 
European  Union  insisted  on 
such  a large  and  expensive 
cull  of  cattle  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a prerequisite  for 
reconsidering  whether  the 
beef  ban  should  be  lined. 

Now  all  members  of  the 
European  Union  a re  being 


asked  to  set  up  equivalent 
organisations. 

The  records  kept  of  tre 
movement  of  millions  cf  cat- 
tle wffi  also  ensure  that  if 
other  diseases  break  out  — 

like  the  present  revival  rfTB 

among  cattle  — the  affected 
animals  can  be  quickly 
traced,  treated  or  destroyed. 

The  new  centre  will  be  ecu 
supporting  with  farmers 
being  charged  a registration 
fee.  „ 

In  the  long  term  Labour 
could  also  privatise  the  centre 
since  the  information  ft  wUi 
hold  would  be  Invaluable  w 
commercial  organisations. 


BT  ISDN  is  a digital  phone  line,  for  £80  off  connection 

Freefone  0800  800  800 


OThe  commitment  is  complete,  the  performance 
so  intense,  so  entertaining  that  you  almost  end 
up  believing  that  pottery  really  does  matter. 

Wheel  of  fortune  — Dan  Glaister  meets  Johnny  Vegas 
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Asioraby  ‘superpirshlltiw!? 


Fears  mount  of  fatal  squeeze  on  coal 


~ — PaKti  AE-  union  representatives 

Peter  Heth—ii  niton  at  the  pit  called  on  Labour  to 

— intervene.  Arthur  Scargfll 

now  1.  PresWent  of  the  National 
uret  than  half  Union  .of  Mine  workers , said 
the  country’s  the  Government  should  hon- 
surviving  23  our  promises,  by  Robin  Cook 
deep  coal  mines  and  the  late  John  Smith  to 


surviving  23 
deep  coal  mines 


..  . could  be  closed  rebuild  the  industry  after  the 

rn  the  next  couple  of  years,  1992/93  pit  closures  crisis, 
industry  sources  warned  yes-  Last  month  John  Prescott, 
today,  after  the  company  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister, 
that  owns  most  of  the  priva-  ordered  a revamped  pro- 
tised  coal  industry  an-  gramme  for  redeveloping 
nounced  it  was  abandoning  shattered  former  mining 
attempts  to  save  Britain’s  areas,  and  said  the  miners 


most  modem  mine. 


and  their  famfHoc  had  Wn 


The  decision  by  RJB  Min-  the  victims  of  a “Tory  govern- 
ing to  shut  the  Asfordby  sup-  ment  vendetta".  Last  night 
erpit  was  put  down  to  “ad-  John  Battle,  the  Energy  in- 
verse geological  conditions",  ister,  reiterated  his  promise 
but  mining  union  officials  of  a substantial  role  for  coal 
said  last  night  they  believed  it  in  the  fixture  energy  market 
was  the  prelude  to  a further  But  coal  is  being  squeezed 
sharp  contraction  of  the  rump  on  all  sides  — by  the  acceler- 
coal  industry.  ating  “dash  for  gas”,  a flood  of 

The  Government  now  faces  imports  cheapened  by  ster- 
growing  demands  to  take  ling’s  strength,  and  tigbten- 
action  to  prevent  what  could  ing  controls  on  power  station 
prove  to  be  the  end  of  an  tor  emissions  — and  feces  a for- 


dustry  that  once  employed  a tfaer  onslaught  when  RIB'S  con- 
million  workers  — there  are  tracts  with  privatised  power 


now  9,000  — and  even  in  1990 
provided  80  per  cent  of  the 


generators  run  out  in  March. 
The  rush  to  build  new  gas- 


fuel  for  Britain’s  electricity  fired  power  stations,  under- 


supply. 


pinned  by  “sweetheart”  con- 


Uulon  officials  were  called  tracts  with  the  now  mostly 
in  by  RJB  managers  yester-  US-owned  regional  electricity 
day  morning  to  be  tud  that  mn^pantwc,  hss  left  the  coal 
Asfordby.  in  Leicestershire----  industry  fliellfog  just  a third 


which  swallowed  up  more 
than  £300  minion  of  Invest- 


ment before  privatisation,  I eqaal  sbares." 


of  Britain's  electricity,  with 
gas  and  nuudear  power  taking 


and  £40  million  since  — 
would  be  Closed  wifii  the  loss 


But  with  many  new  gas 
stations  now  coming  on 


of  nearly  500  Jobs.  RJB,  which  stream,  and  ibrther  plants 
now  owns  17  of  the  remaining  planned,  most  forecasters  be- 
collieries,  Is  understood  to  lieve  coal’s  share  could  be  as 
have  been  under  City  pres-  little  as  15  per  cent  by  2000. 
sure  to  pull  out  of  Asfordby.  Unless  the  Government  inter- 

The  decision  follows  flood-  venes  to  protect  coal  in  amar- 
ing  and  the  loss  of  millions  of  ket  that  is  widely  recognised 
pounds  of  equipment  last  to  have  been  rigged  against  it 
week.  An  RJB  spokesman  by  the  Tories,  its  future  is  ex- 
said  yesterday  that  the  prob-  pected  to  be  grim. 


lem  could  not  be  solved  by 
"pouring  money  into  it”. 


Gerry  Mousley,  director 
general  of  the  Confederation 


Most  miners  would  be  offered  of  UK  Coal  Producers,  said 
transfers  to  other  RJB  pits  to  last  night  he  had  written  to 
Yorkshire  or  the  Midlands,  the  Prime  Minister  to  press 
but  a "small  number  of  for  action,  adding;  “We  have 


redundancies”  waslikely. 


had  100  days  of  New  Labour 


However,  Andy  Wilkie,  As-  and  no  indications  of  support 
ford  by  secretary  of  the  pit  for  the  British  coal  industry.” 


deputies’  union  Nacods, 
accused  both  the  former  state- 
owned  British  Coal  and  RJB 


But  Tony  Blair’s  pledge  to 
lead  the  world  to  cutting  car- 
bon dioxide  emissions  will 


of  negligence,  and  said  with  make  it  harder  for  the  Gov- 
"the  will  and  finance  we  eroment  to  protect  coal  with- 
could  have  engineered  our  out  further  investment  to 
way  to  success".  He  said  he  “clean  coal”  technology.  Only 
believed  the  closure  would  be  last  week  Mr  Battle  gave  the  , 
the  first  of  a sweeping  new  go-ahead  to  a new  BP  gas- 1 


round  of  cutbacks. 


fired  station. 


•o-  Hi-.' -'s 


Body  blow  leaves  a diaspora  of 
the  dispossessed  as  industrial 
landmark  is  erased  for  ever  from 
the  Leicestershire  countryside 
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STANDING  in  his  grey 
vest  and  luminous  or- 
ange dungarees.  Dave  rubs 
Ids  bristly  chin  and  pon- 
ders his  future.  “I  think  we 
have  been  set  up.  They’ll 
say  they’ll  give  us  jobs  at 
other  pits,  but  they  could 
be  miles  away  and  we  will 
lose  all  the  benefits  we 
hove  here.  I have  no  idea 
what  I’ll  do,  but  most  of  us 
will  just  take  redan  do  and 
see  what  happens.” 

Dave  stands  more  than 


6ft  tall  and  has  arms  the 
size  of  legs  and  legs  the  size 
of  a boy’s  torso.  But  as  he 
wandered  around  the  As- 
fordby superpit  for  the  last 
time  yesterday  he  looked 
like  a heavyweight  boxer 
trying  to  regain  his  compo- 
sure after  a hefty  blow. 

Tndik  the  main  entrance 
dusters  of  men  huddled  to 
discuss  their  next  step,  and 
then  pick  up  their  belong- 
ings. while  others  in  shirts 
and  ties  scuttled  from  office 
to  office. 

From  the  outside  As- 
fordby blights  the  Leices- 


tershire countryside  — its 
two  huge  towers  standing 
ugly  over  the  greens  and 
browns  of  the  rural 
summer. 

As  you  drive  into  the  site, 
a sign  reads  “Asfordby  Pit 
— Caring  for  the  future. 
Where  safety  matters.”  As 
the  490  men  passed  it  this 
morning  there  was  still  a 
shred  of  heme.  But  by  the 
end  of  the  morning  all 
hopes  were  crushed  by  the 
volcanic  sills  which  man- 
agement says  make  the  pit 
uneconomic  and  unsafe. 

By  midday  the  men  were 
trickling  out  to  take  the 
news  to  their  families.  “I 
really  cannot  talk  about  It 
because  X don’t  know  what 
to  say,”  one  miner  said. 

Unlike  the  days  when  the 
closure  of  a pit  would  sig- 
nal the  death  of  its  sur- 
rounding community,  this 


Drink-driving  mother  had 
1 3 children  in  back  of  car 


Falklands  veteran’s  court  win 


YNefcChatwflwy 

THE  Campaign  Against 
Drink  Driving  reacted 
with  horror  yesterday  to  the 
ease  of  a mother  more  flan 
twice  over  the  legal  alcohol 
limit  being  caught  driving 
borne  with  13  children  in  the 
Badkufber  ear.:  m j-  " ' . ' 
. Maria  Cape  of -the  cam- 
paign Against  Drink  Driving, 
said:  "I  am  completely  horri- 
fied that  someone  could  putis 
young  lives,  to^udtog  son» 

of  their  own  chfldren.  at  risk. 

“These  children  could  not 
aEfhave  been  strapped  to  — 
mothers  haw  to  be  partJcu- 
huiy  carefol  when  they  are 


McCurdy,  aged  24,  had  admit- 
ted driving  with  excess  alco- 
hol and  being  overloaded 
when  she  appeared  before 
Manchester  magistrates  and 
was  bailed  until  September 
for  reports  and  given  an  in- 
terim driving  ban.  ... 

She  told  foe  court  she  had 
been  drinking  the  previous 
evening  - and  was  returning 
wifii  the  -’bndiiwL  including 
her  own  three,  after  a football 
natch. 

jtawny  Spencer,  ddtendhtt, 
said  she  was  taking  the  chil- 
dren home  after  their  parents 
feOed  to  pick  than  up  flan  a 

football  match. 

She  claimed  at  foe  time  erf 
Her  arrest  that-  there  were 
only  seven  children  in  foe 
back  ofthe  car. . 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 


A FALKLANDS'  war  vet- 
eran who  was  jailed  de- 
spite evidence  that  he 
sufifered  from  poet-traumatic 
stress  disorder  after  saving  a 
colleague’s  life  in  horrendous 
circumstances,  .yesterday 

won  foe  rifiht  to  challenge  foe 
refusal  by  foe  Ministry  ofDe- 
fence  to  reconsider  his  case. 

. Alex  Findlay,,  a former 
lance-sergeant  in  foe  Scots 
Guards,  earlier  this  year  won 
an  historic  ruling  to  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Human  Rights 
which  unanimously  con- 
demned the  British  court 
martial  system. 

-Hie  MoD  changed  the  sys- 
tem but  foe  Army. Council 


refused  to  reconsider  his 
case.  Mr  Justice  Sedley  yes- 
terday granted  him  leave  to 
seek  a High  Court  judicial 
review. 

John  Mackenzie,  Mr  Find- , 
lay’s  lawyer,  said  last  night; 
“It  is  essential  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  is  forced  to 
comply  with  foe  European 
Court  judgment  It  can  quash 
the  verdict  administratively 
at  a stroke  of  a pea-" 

Mr  Findlay,  aged  36,  of 
Windsor,  Berkshire,  was 
jailed  for  two  years  and  dis- 
missed from  the  army  after  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  holding 
members  of  his  unit  at  gun- 
point after  a drinking  session 
in  Northern  Ireland  to  which 
he  threatened  to  kin  himself 
. and  his  comrades. 


Three  psychiatrists  said  the 
Incident  resulted  from  post- 
traumatic  stress  disorder 
following  his  experience  in 
the  Falklands.  In  Operation 
Tumbledown,  one  of  the 
bloodiest  engagements  in  the 
campaign,  he  saved  a com- 
rade's life  by  performing  an 
emergency  tracheotomy,  forc- 
ing a bayonet  through  the 
man’s  windpipe,  enabling 
him  to  breathe. 

. Mr  Findlay  .received  a 
£100,000  out-of-court  settle- 
ment from  foe  MoD  for  its 
failure  to  dingnrKy  and  treat 
him  for  the  stress  disorder. 
He  wants  his  conviction  over- 
turned on  the  grounds  that 
the  psychiatric  evidence 
should  have  been  accepted. 

Mr  Mackenzie  said  yester- 


day that  Mr  Findlay  was  in  a 
“terrible  state".  He  found  it 
particularly  difficult  to  accept 
that  his  profession  has  turned 
its  back  on  him,  he  said. 

The  European  Court  ruled 
that  the  British  court  martial 
system  was  unfair  since  it 
prevented  the  accused  from 
being  heard  by  an  Indepen- 
dent tribunal.  The  MoD 
changed  its  procedures,  with 
servicemen  prosecuted  by  a 
special  tri-service  authority 
rather  than  by  officers  from 
their  own  regiments.  But  law- 
yers believe  the  MoD's  refusal 
to  allow  civilian  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  to  Judge  in 
courts  martial,  and  foe  sys- 
tem of  close  arrest,  still 
breaches  the  European  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights. 


From  superpit  to 
scrapheap:  what 
lies  behind  the 
closure  plan 


A miner  at  Asfordby  reflecting  on  yesterday’s  announcement  that  the  ’superpif  (top)  is  to  be  closedpHoroanAPHs:  sean  smith 


misery  blight  will  be  scat- 
tered far  and  wide.  Gone 
are  the  villages  that  lived, 
died,  fought  and  ultimately 
divided  in  acrimony  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the 
local  mine.  In  their  place 
are  commuters,  some  of 
whom  are  refugees  from 
the  mines  which  closed 
after  the  last  strike  of  1984/ 
85.  “People  from  here  live 
all  over  the  place.  Notting- 
ham, Leicester,  Coalville, 
yon  name  it,”  said  Dave. 

In  nearby  Melton  Mow- 
bray there  was  no  bitter- 
ness — just  resignation  and 
a sense  of  injustice.  Rich- 
ard Ames  said:  “I  suppose  if 
it  was  losing  all  that  money 
they  had  to  close  it  down 
sooner  or  later — especially 
if  it  wasn’t  safe.  But  it 
seems  very  tough  on  all  the 
men  who  tried  so  hard  to 
keep  it  going  for  so  long.” 


Why  is  Asfordby  being  dosed? 
THE  owner,  RJB  Mining,  says 
foe  problem  is  geological — 
the  coallies  under  a layer  of 
volcanic  rock  and  last 
Tuesday  the  pit  was  flooded 
with  the  loss  of  millions  of 
pounds- worth  of  machinery. 
The  mining  unions  reject  that 
and  believe  the  closure  is  the 
first  phase  of  a further 
contraction  ofthe  rump  of 
Britain’s  coal  industry. 

Wasn't  it  supposed  to  be  one  Qf 
the  great  superptts  that  would 
save  the  industry? 

Asfordby  was  one  of  three 
planned  mega-mines,  but  the 
only  one  to  get  foe  go-ahead 
from  Michael  Heseltine  as 
environment  secretary.  The 
others  were  scrapped  as 
eyesores  or  irrelevant  to  an 
industry  under  the  cosh. 
Asfordby  was  to  tap  860 
, million  tonnes  of  coal  under 
the  Vale  ofBelvoir  and 
produce  4 million  tonnes  a 
year.  But  that  target  was 
halved  before  production 
began  to  1995,  though  it  was 
ahead  of  its  12  mill  inn  tonne 
target  this  year. 

What  sort  of  a future  has  the 
rest  of  the  coal  industry  got? 

Not  a very  bright  one,  unless 
the  Government  moves  pretty 
quickly.  The  privatised 
electricity  industry  has  been 
busy  building  gas-fired 
stations — the  so-called  "dash 
for  gas” — and  contracts 
between  the  main  private  coal 
owner  and  the  two  power 
generators  are  up  for  renewal 
In  March.  Powergen  and 
National  Power  are 
demanding  smaller,  cheaper, 
more  “flexible”  coal  contracts. 

How  many  other  coal  mines 
could  be  axed? 

Industry  and  City  estimates 
reckon  between  a third  and  a 
half  of  pits  will  close  by  2000. 
RJB  now  has  only  17  other 
deep  mines,  and  there  are  six 
others  employing  a total  of 
around  9,000  miners. 

Didn’t  this  industry  used  to  be 
such  a giant  that  it  made 
governments  quake? 

At  the  time  of  the  General 
Strike  in  1928  there  were  more 
than  a million  miners,  and 
before  foe  1984/85  strike  there 
were  around  180,000.  In  1950 
the  industry  produced  205 
million  tonnes  of  coaL  This 
year  it  will  achieve  36  million 
tonnes.  The  1974  miners' 
strike  helped  to  bring  down 
Ted  Heath’s  government,  and 
foe  Tories  never  forgave  them.  ; 

Who  is  RJB  Mining? 

It  is  a private  firm  run  by 
Richard  Budge,  which  bought 


most  of  foe  coal  industry  for 
£800  million  in  1994  and  also 
owns  a string  of  open-cast 
sites.  He  was  banded  a 
massive  state  writ  e-off  and 
has  repaid  his  debts. 

Isn't  RJB  making  a fortune  out 
of  coal? 

Last  year  it  made  £189  million 
profit  from  sales  of  £L3  billion, 
but  as  uncertainty  has  grown 
about  Its  future  its  share  price 
has  almost  halved  over  foe 
past  15  months. 

Haven't  we  been  down  this 
road  bpbre,  at  the  time  ofthe 
1992 pit  closures  crisis? 

When  the  Tories  announced 
foe  closure  of  31  pits  and  the 
loss  of 30,000 jobs,  John 
Major's  government  looked  to 
be  in  serious  trouble.  But  after 
the  furore  died  down,  they 
closed  34  pits  in  a year. 

How  is  the  electricity  market 
rigged  against  coal? 

To  smooth  electricity 
privatisation,  the  Tories 
allowed  “sweetheart"  deals 
between  foe  12  regional 
electricity  companies  and  gas- 
fired  power  station  owners. 
They  also  let  the  higher  cost  of 
long-term  supply  contracts  be 
passed  on  to  consumers.  The 
coal  industry  has  complained 
to  foe  European  Commission 
that  coal — which  can  produce 
electricity  at  1.6p  per  kilowatt 
hour—  is  being  displaced  by 
gas  stations  costing  22p  per 
kwh.  Until  last  year,  foe 
nuclear  industry  was  also 
getting  a £12  billion  annual 
subsidy.  Without  investment 
in  dean-coal  technology,  coal  is 
dirtier  to  burn  than  gas, 
creating  anofoer  hurdle  as  Tony 
Blair  tries  to  prove  his  green 
credentials.  Add  a high  pound 
and  surging  coal  imports  and 
you  have  a new  crisis. 

What  action  could  the 
Government  take  to  stop  it? 
Short  of  renationalisation  or 
wholesale  restructuring  ofthe 
energy  and  electricity 
markets,  it  could  intervene  to 
give  coal  a better  chance  by 
extending  the  current 
contracts  with  the  generators 
and  insisting  on  tougher 
regulation  ofthe 
controversial  gas  deals.  In  the 
longer-term  Labour  could 
divert  the  old  nuclear  levy 
into  clean-coal  investment 
Energy  minister  John  Battle 
recently  promised  coal  a 
“substantial"  role  in  the 
future  energy  mix — but  last 
week  gave  the  go-ahead  for  yet 
another  gas-fired  power 
station. 

Scumas  Milne 
and  Simon  Beavis 
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Third  system  failure  cripples  ailing  space  station 


Computer  spins 
Mir  out  of  control 


James  Meek  in  Moscow 

A COMPUTER  failure 
aboard  Mir  sent  the 

space  station  spin- 
ning out  of  control 
yesterday,  forcing  engineers 
to  shut  ail  but  vital  life-sup- 
port systems,  Russian  space 
officials  said. 

The  weary  crew  of  the  de- 
crepit ship  reacted  to  the  lat- 
est emergency  with  a tactic 
born  of  bitter  experience  — 
they  went  to  bed. 

As  the  Russian-American 
crew  slept  in  the  chaotically 
rotating  spacecraft,  gathering 
strength  for  the  next  chapter 
in  the  increasingly  desperate 
struggle  to  keep  Mir  in  orbit, 
ground  controllers  at  Koro- 
lyov, outside  Moscow,  were  in 
despair  at  the  latest  failure  of 
the  computer  controlling  the 
station's  position. 

Until  they  work  out  why 
the  computer  faded,  said  the 
chief  mission  controller,  Vla- 
dimir Solovyov,  Mir  will  spin 
crazily.  “There  wOl  be  no  alti- 
tude control  at  an/*  he  said. 
“It  will  be  chaotic.  We  don't 
know  the  consequences.” 
Kathleen  Maliga,  a Nasa 
spokeswoman  in  Korolyov, 
played  down  the  risk  to  Brit- 
ish-born American  astronaut, 
Michael  Foale,  and  his  Rus- 
sian colleagues,  Anatoly  Solo- 
vyov (no  relation)  and  Pavel 
Vinogradov.  “They're  not  in 


i'  a**  said.  Before 

SSlSvSS1'  the  crew  had 
jjsedrockefc thrusters  to  move 

s solar  panels  into 
pie  ran  Cor  battery  recharg- 
ing. She  said.. 

_ the  normally  calm 

Vladimir  Solovyov  had 
warned:  “With  this  computer 
rault  today  we  are  bracing 
om^dves  for  a tense  situation 
with  the  battery  buffers,  our 
energy  reserves.  Only  God 
mows  how  long  the  reserve 
"attenes  an  Mir  will  last.” 


‘With  no  attitude 
control,  it’s  chaotic. 
We  don’t  know  the 
consequences’ 


Ms  Maliga  said:  “They 
seem  to  be  generating  some 
power. . . . They're  going  to  let 
the  crew  go  to  sleep  and  work 
on  the  problem  tomorrow.” 

The  latest  crisis  was  the 
third  serious  computer  fail- 
lire  in  less  than  48  hours.  On 
Sunday,  a plaimud  rendez- 
vous with  an  lmmannurt  pro- 
gress supply  craft  was  can- 
celled when  scientists 
realised  it  had  been  given  the 
wrong  data. 

Before  yesterday’s  main 
computer  failure,  another 
computer  breakdown  forced 


Anatoly  Solovyov  to  switch  to 
manual  control  to  ease  the 
Progress  into  Its  docking  port 
when  it  was  Just  MO  yards 
away  from  the  main  station. 

It  was  this  same  manoeuvre 
which  caused  the  near-fatal 
crash  between  a Progress 
ship  and  Mir  in  June. 

The  latest  emergency  is 
likely  to  take  at  least  two  days 
to  fix,  adding  to  an  already 
huge  backlog  of  repairs  as 
breakdown  after  breakdown 
prevents  the  crew  tackling 
the  consequences  of  the  June 

collision. 

It  was  announced  yesterday 
that  the  first  stage  of  those 
repairs,  a dangerous  entrance 
into  the  crash-damaged,  air- 
less Spektr  module  to  restore 
power,  will  be  postponed.  It 
had  been  due  to  take  place 
tomorrow.  If  that  manoeuvre 
is  carried  out,  up  to  five  more 
spacewalks  are  planned  to 
patch  the  hole  in  Spektr's 
hull 

A short  tour  around  Mir 
made  by  the  three  crewmen 
last  week  showed  severe  dam- 
age. Video  footage  taken  by 
Mr  Foale  showed  a battered, 
crumpled  ftiselage. 

The  power  shortage  will 
continue  to  make  life  difficult 
on  Mir.  Electricity  had  al- 
ready been  cut  by  a third  as  a 
result  of  the  crash  and  after 
yesterday's  computer  failure 
the  main  oxygen  generator 
was  shut  down. 
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Astronaut  David  Wolf  works  on  a replica  of  Mir  underwater  at  Star  City,  near  Moscow.  He  tore  Us  glove,  which  could  have  been  fetal  in  space 


Furious  Lang  lashes  out  aft  EU  ‘ramp’  treaty 


Paul  Webstar  In  Paris 


A REVOLT  against  the 
Amsterdam  European 
Union  treaty  Is  being 
led  by  Jack  Lang,  the  most 
powerful  foreign  affairs 
spokesman  in  the  French 
national  assembly,  who  said 
yesterday  that  MFs  in  other 
European  countries  were  also 
ready  to  reject  an  agreement 
that  abandoned  great  Euro- 
pean ideals. 

In  an  outburst  which  will 
be  seen  as  an  attack  on  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac  and  the 
German  Chancellor,  Hehnnt 
Kohl,  the  main  architects  of 
EU  political  accords,  Mr  Lang 
said  he  would  not  ratify. the 


East  German 
ex-leader 
is  defiant 
in  the  dock 


lan  Traynor  fan  Bonn 


EAST  Germany's  last  com- 
munist leader,  Egon 
Krenz,  rounded  on  the  Ger- 
man Judiciary  and  the  Bonn 
government  yesterday,  accus- 
ing thgm  of  staging  political 
show  trials  and  seeking 
retribution. 

Eighteen  months  after  he 
was  put  on  trial  for  the  deaths 
of  East  Germans  trying  to  flee 
over  the  Berlin  Wall,  Mr 
Krenz  told  the  court  It  had  no 
right  to  try  him  and  defended 
the  bankrupt  communist 
state  he  once  led. 

"The  victorious  power  is 
taking  its  revenge  against  the 
vanquished  power,’’  Mr 
Krenz  said  in  his  final 
remarks  to  the  court  ‘1  am 
certainly  no  criminal  ...lam 
no  monster.”  But  he  is  ex- 
pected to  he  found  guilty  and 
sentenced. 

The  so-called  politburo  trial 
of  Mr  Krenz,  GQnther  Scha- 
bowski,  the  communist  offi- 
cial who  announced  the  fell  of 
the  Berlin  Wall  in  November 
1989.  and  Gtinther  Kleiber, 
another  former  l watting  East 
German  communist,  is  ex- 
pected to  conclude  with  the 
verdicts  next  week.  The  pros- 
ecution is  demanding  11  years 
for  Mr  Krenz  and  lesser  terms 

for  the  other  two  for  their  po- 
litical roles  in  overseeing  the 
shoot -to- kill  policy  against 
East  Germans  crossing  the 
walL  Between  1946  and  1989, 
265  people  were  killed  trying 
to  flee  West 

In  dozens  of  cases  in-  the 
past  few  years,  46  former  East 
German  border  guards  have 
been  found  guilty  of  shooting 
to  kill,  though  only  two  have 
been  Jailed.  Last  month,  Ger- 
many’s supreme  court  upheld 
the  legality  of  such  prosecu- 
tions. Mr  Krenz  is  likely  to 
become  the  highest-profile 
figure  to  be  sentenced. 

BQs  defence  is  that  be  was 
helpless  to  oppose  the  shoot- 
to-kfll  regime  which  had  orig- 
inated in  the  Kremlin  and 
that  trying  to  rid  Berlin  of  the 
wall  could  have  sparked  a 
war.  When  the  wan  went  up 
In  1961,  he  declared,  John  F. 
Kennedy  had  said  only  a war 
would  remove  it. 

Mr  Krenz  made  it  plain  he 
preferred  the  old  East  Ger- 
many to  the  reunified  democ- 
racy and  showed  no  remorse 
for  the  part  he  played  in  the 
East  German  dictatorship. 
"In  East  Germany  we  lived  in 
a society  which  would  never 
have  put  up  with  taking 
youth  out  of  the  classroom 
into  toe  dole  queue,”  he  said. 


June  accord  unless  there 
were  rapid  moves  towards  a 
European  federation. 

Mr  Lang,  a sailor  Socialist 

Party  official  and  chairman  of 

the  national  assembly  foreign 
affeira  commission,  described 
the  Amsterdam  agreement  as 
a romp  treaty,  which  would 
lead  to  the  continent's  intel- 
lectual. economic  and  diplo- 
matic decline. 

Mr  Tang,  a former  cultural 
minister,  did  not  refer  di- 
rectly to  the  Socialist  prime 
minister,  Lionel  Jospin,  who 
appears  to  have  been  sur- 
prised by  the  outburst  on  on 
his  return  from  holiday.  But 
there  was  implicit  criticism 
that  Mir  Jospin  backed  down 
on  hla  objections  to  the 


treaty,  despite  a head-on 
clash  with  Mr  Chirac  and  Mr 
Kohl  before  the  Amsterdam 
summit. 

National  parliaments  must 
ratify  the  accord,  an  updating 
of  the  Maastricht  treaty, 
which  opens  the  way  to  mem- 
bership of  eastern  European 
countries  and  ' approves  bud- 
getary constraints  linked  to 
monetary  union.  MPs  close  to 
Mr  T.ang  are  understood  to  be 
lobbying  strongly  against  a 
parliamentary  Yes  vote  and 
have  been  to  contact  with 
MPs  to  other  countries. 

‘The  way  chosen  at  Am- 
sterdam is  no  good,  neither  to 
vision  nor  method,”  he  wrote 
In  Le  Monde.  "We  have  sim- 
ply stopped  up  holes  to  a ship 


without  a captain,  a motor  or 
a course.  Faced  by  a vigorous, 
creative  and  conquering 
America,  Europe  offers  the 
spectacle  of  distressing 
inertia. 

“We  can  look  In  vain  for  the 
daring  of  Robert  Schumann, 
the  Imagination  of  Jean  MOZk 
net,  the  clairvoyance  of  Mit- 
terrand and  the  constructive 
energy  of  [Jacques]  Delors 
and  Helmut  KohL” 

Mr  Lang  said  EU  enlarge- 
ment should  he  opposed  until 
there  was  a complete  revision 
of  the  system. 

“Otherwise  it  wflL  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  — the  tri- 
umph of  Mrs  Thatcher's  ultra 
free  market  Europe,”  he  said, 
adding  that  the  price  of  geo- 


graphic reunification  would 
be  political  riiglnrstHnn.  “Only 
one  perspective  would  restore 
strength  and  hope:  a Euro- 
pean federation.” 

Mr  Lang  said  federalism 
might  make  eurosceptics 
laugh  but.  with  the  creation 
of  the  euro,  the  halfway  stage 
had  been  reached.  Four  key 
organisms  would  have  a fed- 
eral ex*  quasi-federal  status: 
the  central  bank,  the  court  of 
justice,  the  commission  and 
the  Parliament. 

“Only  one  institution  is 
missing-  a federal  govern- 
ment,” he  said,  catling  for  the 
appointment  of  a senior  fig- 
ure to  start  negotiations  on  a 
project  that  could  be  potto  a 
constituent  assembly  in- 


spired by  the  Philadelphia 
convention  that  approved  the 
United  States  constitution. 

A European  convention 
would  draw  up  an  agreement 
on  reinforcing  co-operation 
on  the  economy,  foreign  pol- 
icy. education  and  culture. 

Rejuvenation  of  European 
institutions,  he  said,  would 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
“New  Deal”  in  which  the  EU 
budget  would  be  directed 
towards  new  technology, 
training  and  encouragement 
for  young  people  from  differ- 
ent countries  to  live,  study 
and  work  together.  He  said 
millions  of  people  would  back 
an  * ‘exalting”  programme 
that  would  pull  European 
leaders  Qut  of  their  torpor.  . 


Basle  marks  centenary  of  political  Zionism 


One  hundred  years 
after  the  first 
Zionist  Congress 
took  place  In  Basle, 
leading  Israeli 
politidansand 
Jewish  intellectuals 
are  gathering  in 
the  Swiss  city  next 
week  to  celebrate 
the  success  of  the 
movement  for  a 
Jewish  state,  writes 
Owen  Bennett  Jones 
in  Geneva 


Theodor  Herzl:  'At  Basle  I founded  the  Jewish  state.  In  50 
years  everyone  will  perceive  it-’  photograph:  the  wens  library 


THE  first  Zionist  Con- 
gress, held  in  Basle  in 

1897,  was  tittle  more 
than  a series  of  debates  be- 
tween 196  Jewish  intellec- 
tuals and  minor  political 
figures.  But  its  organiser. 
Dr  Theodor  Herzl,  who  was 
born  in  Budapest,  was  con- 
fident of  the  eventual  out- 
come. "At  Basle  X founded 
the  Jewish  state,”  be  wrote 
m his  diary,  "if  i said  this 
out  loud  today  1 would  be 
greeted  by  universal  laugh- 


ter. In  five  years  perhaps, 
and  certainly  in  50  years, 
everyone  will  perceive  it” 

Fifty  years  and  85  days 
later,  the  United  Nations 
general  assembly  approved 
the  partition  of  Palestine, 
thereby  clearing  the  way 
for  the  creation  of  IsraeL 
Herzl  never  saw  Ms  dream 
realised:  he  died  in  1904. 

Although  the  anniver- 
sary congress  is  not  being 
organised  by  Israel  Itself; 
there  will  be  a high  level  of 


official  participation.  A 
cross  party  delegation  from 
the  Knesset  will  attend  to 
pay  homage  to  the  moment 
when  Zionism  was  bom. 

"Herd’s  big  contribution 
was  to  transform  the  spiri- 
tual belief  in  a return  to  the 
Jewish  homeland  into  a po- 
litical goal.”  said  Morde- 
hay  Rodgold  in  Berne.  "The 
aspiration  had  always  been 
there.  But  he  provided  the 
starting  point  for  political 
Zionism.” 


The  centennial  comes  at  a 
sensitive  moment  In  Swiss- 
Jewish  relations.  The 
World  Jewish  Congress  has 
led  the  recent  criticism 
about  Switzerland’s  con- 
duct during  the  second 
world  war.  Many  Swiss 
Jews  are  reporting  an  in- 
crease in  anti-Semitism.  . 

"We  are  trying  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  issues.  The  Zi- 
onist vision  of  Herzl  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the 
recent  discussions  in  Swit- 
zerland,” said  Thomas 
Lyssy,  vice-president  of  the 
Swiss  Jewish  Federation 
and  one  of  the  organisers  of 
next  week’s  celebrations. 

For  the  Basle  authorities, 
security  for  the  events  has 
been  a tough  challenge.  The 
Swiss  are  well  practised  at 
protecting  foreign  visitors, 
but  officials  concede  that, 
even  by  Swiss  standards, 
ensuring  safety  during  the 
Zionist  Congress  will  be 
hard.  The  canton  has  asked 
the  federal  government  to 
provide  about  700  soldiers 
to  support  the  local  police 
force.  A'  further-  1,000 
troops  are  on  standby,  a de- 
fence spokesman  said. 

The  security  forces  and 
local  Jewish  groups  foresee 
two  main  threats:  Palestin- 
ian extremists  and  far  right 
European  organisations. 
“There  were  rumours  a few 
months  ago  that  skinheads 
from  Germany  said  they 
will  come  to  Basle,”  said 
Mr  Lyssy. 

In  addition  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  lectures  from 
leading  Jewish  figures,  the 
anniversary  celebrations 
include  an  academic  sym- 
posium, religious  ceremo- 
nies and  a historical  exhibi- 
tion at  the  city’s  museum  of 
art,  which  has  been  run- 
ning since  the  end  of  June. 
Several  exhibits  make  the 
point  that  when  Herzl  first 
proposed  the  Zionist  pro- 


ject many  leading  Euro- 
pean Jews  saw  his  ideas  as 
a threat  to  their  comfort- 
able lifestyles. 

The  exhibition  co-ordina- 
tor, Andrea  Vegh,  said  most 
of  Herzl’s  support  came 
from  working-class  Jews 
and  a few  intellectuals. 
“The  more  established  Jew- 
ish families,  especially  in 
Germany  and  Austria, 
wanted  to  integrate  Into  the 
local  bourgeoisie.” 

Conference  organisers 
say  they  are  delighted  by 
the  support  they  have 
received  from  the  Basle  au- 
thorities. “We  did  not  get 
99  per  cent  backing,  we  got 
101  per  cent,”  said  Dennis 
Rhein,  the  chairman  of  the 
Herzl  Centennial.  “And 
don’t  forget  that  when 
Herzl  came  to  power  ZOO 
years  ago  he  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  au- 
thorities here.”  Herzl  had 
originally  wanted  the  con- 
gress to  be  in  Munich  but 
the  city  refused  to  hold  it. 

Not  everyone  in  Basle  is 
looking  forward  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Zionist  Con- 
gress. Last  weekend,  pro- 
Palestinian  and  local  left- 
wing  groups  held  an 
alternative  event 

A text  by  the  groups  said: 
"The  Zionist  project  as  de- 
fined in  Basle  signalled  the 
onset  of  an  interminable 
nightmare  for  milHnwa  of 
Palestinians  and  ha*  trans- 
formed the  Middle  East 
into  a zone  of  permanent 
conflict” 

One  of  the  organisers  of 
the  anti-Zionist  conference, 
Brigit  A1  thaler,  dismissed 
suggestions  that  the  official 
and  alternative  events 
should  have  been  held  si- 
multaneously. “There 
would  have  been  too  much 
tension,”  she  said.  “And 
they  will  have  lots  of 
bullies  and  military 
present” 


Pope  fails  to  attract  youth  of  France 


Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Paris 


AMID  signs  of  failing  in- 
terest In  Pope  John 
Paul  XTa  four-day  visit 
to  Paris  this  week,  both  his 
supporters  and  his  opponents 
are  making  frantic  last-min- 
ute efforts  to  boost  numbers. 

In  toe  past  few  days,  orga- 
nisers of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church's  World  Youth  Days 
— a week  of  events  leading  to 
the  Pope’s  arrival  on  Thurs- 
day — have  revised  their  esti- 


mate of  the  turnout  from 
650.000  to  300,000. 

At  the  same  time,  pro- 
choice  and  anarchist  groups, 
which  usually  stage  demon- 
strations during  papal  visits, 
are  blaming  the  hot  weather 
and  rigid  French  holiday  hab- 
its for  the  lack  of  interest 

Laurent  Toumler,  a spokes- 
man for  the  organisers  of  the 
World  Youth  Days,  hoped  a 
last-minute  publicity  effort 
would  shore  up  numbers  fbr 
the  events  which  began  yes- 
terday. Opponents  of  the 


Pope’s  visit  were  similarly 
pessimistic  about  the  turnout 
for  their  demonstrations,  de- 
spite controversy  surround- 
ing toe  Pope’s  schedule. 

On  Friday,  he  will  visit  the 
grave  at  ChSlo-Saint-Mars, 
south  of  Paris,  of  Jerdme  Le- 
jeune,  a genetics  professor 
and  hero  of  the  French  anti- 
abortion  movement  who  died 
in  1994. 

The  main  papal  nwai  and 
finale  to  the  World  Youth 
□ays,  at  Longchamp  race- 
course near  Paris,  on  Sunday 


is  expected  to  be  an  extrava- 
ganza, featuring  226  bishops 
and  cardinals  in  designer 
chasubles. 

The  accompanying  pil- 
grims’ picnic  lunch,  billed  as 
"the  biggest  feast  since  the  in- 
auguration of  the  pyramids  in 
ancient  Egypt",  has  not  only 
drawn  criticism  for  being  ex- 
travangant  and  tasteless,  but 
also  for  its  tinting  — August 
24  is  Saint  Barth£16my  Day, 
when  thousands  of  French 
Protestants  were  massacred 

in  1572. 


About  7,000  police  and  sev- 
eral hundred  soldiers  will  be 
mobilised  in  Paris  daring  the 
visit.  To  avoid  controversy 
over  state  funding  in  a 
country  where,  church  and 
state  are  constitutionally  sep- 
arate, the  French  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  under- 
written the  FF280  million 
(£28  minion*  cost  of  the  event. 

President  Jacques  Chirac 
will  meet  the  Pope  at  Orly  air- 
port on  Thursday  but  will  not 
receive  him  at  the  Elys4e 
Palace. 


World  news  in  brief 


Burma  sentences 
Suu  Kyi  relatives 

THREE  Burmese  democracy  supporters,  all  related  to  opposi- 
tion leader  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  were  each  sentenced  to  10  years 
in  prison,  the  Burmese  government  has  disclosed. 

Ms  Suu  Kyi's  cousin  and  close  aide,  Cho  Aung  Than,  his 
sister  NgeMaMaThan  and  her  husband  MyintSwe  had  been 
been  found  guilty  and  sentenced  under  national  security  laws 
in  Insein  court  in  Rangoon,  a statement  released  on  Sunday 
said. 

Several  other  close  a ides  and  family  members  have  been 

arrested  and  sentenced  to  long  Jafl  terms  in  the  past  18  months 
as  part  of  a crackdown  against  her  National  League  for  Democ- 
racy opposition  party. 

The  NLD  won  a landslide  election  victory  in  1990  but  the 
military  government  refused  to  recognise  the  result  Since  Ms 
Suu  Kyi  was  released  from  six  years’  house  arrest  in  July  1995, 

several  thousand  NLD  politicians  have  been  detained  and 
released.  Reuter,  Rangoon,  „ i - : ' 

...  u ' r 


Reactors ‘unite’ Korea 

UNITED  STATES,  Japanese  and  South  Korean  officials  will  take 
part  today  inagroundbreaking  ceremony  for  anudear  plant  that 
win  see  archrivals  North  and  South  Korea  work  together. 

The  ceremony  near  North  Korea's  eastern  seasick  village  of 
Smpo  will  mark  the  beginning  of  work  an  two  reactors,  the  result 
of  a 1994  accord  between  toe  US  and  North  Korea. 

South  Korean  officials  are  convinced  the  project  will  provide  a 
chance  to  reduce  tensions  on  toe  Korean  peninsula  by  bringing 
the  two  countries  into  continuing  cooperation. 

The  project  will  unite  thousands  of  officials  and  corgtructlon 
workers  from  North  and  South  Korea,  which  bar  their  people 
from  even  communicating  with  each  other.—  Reuter,  Seoul 


Violence  in  Lebanon 

FIGHTING  Oared  in  Lebanon  yesterday,  killing  eight  civilians  on 
Israel’s  only  active  border  frontline,  just  as  Israel  mended  fences 
with  Palestinians  over  a suicide  attack 

Lebanese  militiamen  led  by  pro-Israeli  commander  Antoine 
Lahd  fired  three  rounds  of  shells  at  Lebanon'ssouthern  port  oT 
Sldon.  killing  six  civilians  and  wounding  34,  many  of  them 
seriously,  security  sources  said. 

Israel’s  army  denied  firing  toe  shells,  blaming  forces  serving 
under  Cdr  Lahd  around  the  Jezzine  area  outside  an  occupation 
zone  patrolled  by  Israel  and  Cdr  Lahd's  South  Lebanon  Army 
(SLA).  Military  sources  said  Cdr  Lahd's  men  were  apparently 
avenging  toe  kUUngoftwo  Lebanese  youths  in  a Jezzine 
expkision  hours  earlier. 

The  Israeli  prime  minister,  Binyamin  Netanyahu,  decided  to 
transfer  to  toe  Palestinian  Authority  about  a third  of  the  funds 
frozen  by  Israel  after  a double  suicide  bombing  on  July  30,  his 
spokesman  said.  The  decision  followed  what  he  called  “partial  co- 
operation"  by  the  authority  in  the  investigation  of  the  market- 
place attack  which  killed  16  people,  including  the  two  bombers. 

An  aide  to  the  Palestinian  leader,  Yasser  Arafat  said  the 
decision  was  a “positive  first  step”.  — Reuter,  Jerusalem. 


War  crimes  suspect  in  jail 

THE  indicted  Bosnian  Croat  war  crimes  suspect,  Pero  SkoplJak. 
is  in  custody  in  a Zagreb  jail  and  is  likely  to  be  transferred  to  the 
international  tribunal  In  The  Hague  today,  court  sources  said 
yesterday. 

*T  know  that  one  [Bosnian  Croat]  is  here  but  I cannot  give  you 
the  name  or  anything  else,”  a judge  at  the  Zagreb  county  court 
said.  Other  court  employees  said  Mr  Skopljak  was  being  held  at 
Remetinec  jail  ina  Zagreb  suburb  and  was  likely  to  be  flown  to  toe 
Netherlands  at  around  midday  today. 

Skopljak  was  indicted  by  The  Hague  tribunal  in  1993.  He  was 
chief  of  police  in  the  central  Bosnian  town  of  Vitez  between 
October  1992  and  Mhy  1993  and  is  accused  of  detaining  Bosnian 
Muslim  civilians,  inhumane  treatment  of  detainees,  using  them 
as  human  shields  and  for  forced  labour. 

Speculation  is  mounting  in  former  Yugoslavia  that  indicted 
suspects  may  be  forced  to  surrender  to  The  Hague  or  may  hand 
themselves  over  as  international  pressure  intensifies  to  get  the 
parties  to  comply  with  peace  agreements.  — Rwter,  Zagreb. 


Algerian  rebels  kill  nine 

SUSPECTED  Muslim  guerriDas  killed  nine  people,  including  a 
family  of  seven,  at  a fake  roadblock,  and  a bomb  attack  in  toe 
western  ctfrofOran  wounded  three  at  the  weekend,  Algerian 
newspapers  reported  yesterday. 

The  violence,  in  which  sewn  people  had  their  throats  cut, 
preceded  a harsh  denunciation  or,‘terrorism“  by  Algeria’s  parlia- 
mentary speaker  Abdelkader  Bensalah,  who  told  theflrst  session 
of  Algeria's  multiparty  parliament  yesterday  that  sucfcaett  ware 
a “shame  for  all  humanity”. — Rader.  Parts. 


Whales  disrupt  Marseille 

THREE  hungry  sperm  whaleaswam  into  the  Frenchport  of  : x - ' 
MaraeSItey«terday,fejK^sever^cmfeni«todiverttoOT» 

Colliding  with  mammals,  itinrlqwpnUrPiMiM  ••  --  i 

The  whales  were  attracted  by  the  presence  rfark±  bank  of  ..=•• 
Plankton,  which  is  their  primary  source  of  food,  said  the  marine 
police,  who  chased  the  whales  hack  rosea.  — AP,  Marseille. 
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British  QCs  in  Singapore  legal  battle 


Nick  Cumming-Bruce 

reports  on  the  politicians  who 
have  gone  to  law  over  the 
opposition  leader’s  comments 
dunng  the  election  campaign 


SINGAPORE'S  prime 
minister  faces  ques- 
tioning from  a lead- 
ing British  QC 
today  in  a historic 
oeiamanon  trial  that  renews 
controversy  over  the  repub- 
H<fs  political  leaders’  use  of 
the  courts  to  hammer  their 
critics. 

_ The  Bingaporean  leader, 
Goh  Chok  Twig,  faces  cross- 
examination  by  George  Car- 
man QC,  retained  by  J.  B.  Jey- 
aretnam,  the  71-year-old 
Workers1  Party  leader,  to  help 
him  fight  a defamation  suit 
brought  by  Mr  Goh  and  10 
colleagues.  Including  the  el- 
der statesman  Lee  Kuan  Yew, 
the  two.  deputy  prime  minis- 
ters, his  son  Lee  Hsien  Loong 
and  Dr  Tony  Tan,  and  two 
ministers. 

The  suit  against  the  opposi- 
tion leader  arose  from  an  ear- 
lier battle  that  the  ruling 
People's  Action  Party  leaders 
fought  with  another  Workers' 
Party  member,  Tang  T.iang 
Hong.  They  accused  him  of 
being  a dangerous  Chin»q» 
chauvinist  He  called  thwn 
liars  and  Sled  two  police 
reports.  They  sued  and  were 
awarded  more  than  £3.5  mil- 
lion damages. 

The  case  hinges  on  a re- 
mark by  Mr  Jeyaretnam  at 
the  end  of  a rally  on  the  eve  of 
Singapore’s  early  January 
election  that  was  also  at- 
tended by  Mr  Tang.  "And 
finally,"  said  Mr  Jeyaretnam, 
"Mr  Tang  Liang  Hong  has 
just  placed  before  me  two 
reports  he  has  madw  to  the 
police  against,  you  know,  Mr 
Goh  Chok  Tong  and  his 
team.”  Mr  Jeyaretnam  made 
no  Anther  reference  to  the 
police  reports.  Mr  Goh  and 


bis  colleagues  charge  that 
this  remark  was  slanderous 
that  he  must  have  known  It 
would  be  reported  in  the 
media  and  so  he  should  pay 


Mr  Goh  has  brought  In  an- 
other prominent  London  stTV, 
Torn  Shields,  also  a specialist 

In  libel,  to  act  for  him, 

Exp e eta t ions  of  an  epic 
courtroom  battle,  and  per- 
haps the  kind  of  tough  ques- 
tioning Singapore’s  leaders 
rarely  encounter,  has  scores 
queuing  for  a seat  In  the  tiny 
court. 

‘Do  you  still  want  your  half 
million,"  Mr  Jeyaretnam 
called  across  to  Mr  Goh  at  the 
end  of  the  opening  day  of  the 
trial  yesterday,  In  a reference 
to  the  damap»  he  might  fare 
If  he  Joses.  "Well,  If  you  want 
to  pay  me,”  replied  Mr  Goh, 
shaking  the  proffered  hand 

The  U cases  against  Mr 
Jeyaretnam  will  be  heard ! 
consecutively  over  the  ne^t  10 
days,  but  Mr  Gob’s,  expected 
to  last  until  Friday,  Is  the  test 
case  expected  to  determine 
the  findings  in  the  others.  Mr 
Jeyaretnam,  a veteran  of  legal 
battles  with  PAP  leaders,  is 
all  too  aware  that  government 
ministers  have  never  lost  any 
of  numerous  civil  actions. 

Amnesty  International, 
which  has  sent  the  Canadian 
judge  Paul  Bentley  as  an  ob- 
server, said  yesterday  it  was 
concerned  by  reports  that  the 
Singapore  government  "has 
used  civil  defamation  suits 
against  political  opponents  in 
a manner  that  violates  their 
right  to  freely  hold  and  peace- 
fully express  their 
convictions”. 

Mr  Carman  doubted  that 
any  court  could  find  Mr  Jey- 


Snrrounded  by  the  media,  Singapore’s  opposition  Workers1  Parly  leader  J.  B.  Jeyaretnam  with  George  Carman  QC  during  a break  from  the  slander  case  photograph:  john  phyke 

aretnam’s  comment  defama-  accused  the  prime  minister  are  told  he’s  been  reported  to  bills  of  eight  firms  of  solid-  comfort  from  what  he  sees  as  put  Mr  Goh  first  and  Mr  Lee 

taTr/ra  an.  attempt  to  pot  a and  his  colleagues  offahricat-  the  police."  he  noted.  “The  tors  acting  for  the  PAP  team  the  signs  of  discomfort  among  last 

sinister  construction  an  Inno  mg  lies  against  him  and.  In  message  Is  dear  ...  he  is  as  well  as  of  Mr  Shields.  PAP  leaders  over  his  hiring  of  Mr  Carman  asked  for  an  ex- 

£Sr  ;wPrda>  he^  protested,  effect,  criminal  defamation  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  These  could  total  well  over  Mr  Carman.  Mr  Lee,  the  planation  yesterday  and  ao- 

‘Tfre  inference  is  illegitimate,  and  criminal  conspiracy.  Mr  with  Mr  Tang.”  £100,000,  far  beyond  Mr  Jeyar-  senior  minister,  originally  set 

flimsy  and  fH-cancerved.”  Jeyaretnam  knew  there  was  The  11  cases  are  suhstan-  etnam’s  known  means.  If  to  lead  nfr  tha  ar-Knnc  mn. 


and  criminal  conspiracy.  Mr  with  Mr  Tang. 


£100,000,  far  beyond  Mr  Jeyar-  senior  minister,  originally  set  pealed  to  the  judge  to  change 


flimsy  and  ffi-amceived.  Jeyaretnam  knew  there  was  The  11  cases  are  suhstan-  etnam’s  known  means.  If  to  lead  off  the  actions,  con-  the  order  so  that  Mr  Lee 

s^iC0.imt'\r' , ¥r  ft*  such  allegations  tially  the  same  but  an  applica-  made  bankrupt  he  would  tested  the  QC*s  admission  to  would  come  second  at  least 

Shields.  “This  is  a classic  m-  and  also  knew  the  implication  tion  by  Mr  Jeyaretnam  to  have  to  give  up  his  seal  in  the  case.  Two  days  after  the  He  was  turned  down  on  both 

nuendo  situation,  he  argued,  of  his  remarks,  Mr  Shields  have  them  amalgamated  parliament  and  close  his  mod-  court  allowed  Mr  Carman's  counts. 

Mr  Tang,  in  numerous  puhllc  said.  “No  one  is  going  to  failed.  As  a result,  should  he  est  practice  as  a solicitor.  appearance,  the  running 

speeches  and  interviews,  had  think  more  of  someone  if  they  lose,  he  could  have  to  pay  the  Mr  Jeyaretnam  draws  some  order  of  cases  was  changed  to  leader  Comment. »«»  a 
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Fears  of  Latin  American 
arms  race  as  US  lifts  ban 


PM1  Qunson  In  MextcaCtty 

LATIN  America  may  find 
itself  embroiled  In  a de- 
stabilising and  socially 
damaging  arms  race  as  a 
result  of  the  niintnn  adminis- 
tration’s controversial  deci- 
sion to  lift  a 20-year  ban  on 
sales  of  sophisticated 
weapons  to  the  region. 

Although  presented  as  a 
reward  for  an  almost  univer- 
sal return  to  elected,  civilian 
government  and  apparent  re- 
gional stability,  the  move 
owes  more  to  Intensive  lobby- 
ing by  military  aircraft  manu- 
facturers Lockheed  and  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas. 

' There  has  been  no  drum- 
beat from  governments 
throughout  the  region  that 
President  Clinton  abandon 
our  policy  of  arms  restraint,  - 
says  the  United  States  senator 
Christopher  Dodd. 

Some  Latin  American  lead- 
ers — notably  Carlos  Menem 
of  Argentina  — have  dis- 
missed fears  of  an  arms  race, 
but  others  have  joined  the 
chorus  or  dismay. 

This  week.  Mexico’s  Presi- 
dent Ernesto  Zedillo  will 
renew  efforts  to  persuade  the 
Rio  Group  of  Latin  American 
nations  meeting  in.  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  to  hack  a policy  of 
voluntary  restraint  on 
weapons  purchases. 

"It  is  terrifying  that  in  our 
continent  more  is  spent  on 
arms  than  on  protecting  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants,’ 
says  Sergio  GonzAlez  Gfilvest, 
a senior  foreign  ministry 
official.  _ ___  . 

Meanwhile,  another  US  de- 
cision is  causing  concern. 
Chile  has  criticised  the  secre- 
tary of  state  Madelalne  Al- 
bright’s proposal  to  consider 
its  rival,  Argentina,  a "major 
non-Nato  ally’*. 

Juan  Antonio  Coloma,  a 


Chilean  MP.  said  a special 
relationship  wilh.  Argentina 
would  "break  the  equilibrium 
which  exists  in  the  region”. 

The  unilateral  ban  cm  the 
transfer  of  sophisticated 
weapons  systems,  including 
advanced  fighter  aircraft,  was 
imposed  In  1977  by  President 
Jimmy  Carter,  but  did  not  pre- 
vent the  US — the  biggest  sup- 
plier of  arms  to  developing 
countries  — from  retaining 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
Latin  American  aims  market 

Declining  arms  sales  to  the 
developing  world  are  causing 


‘It’s  terrifying  that  in 
our  continent  more 
is  spent  on  arms 
than  on  protecting 
the  hearth  of 
its  inhabitants’ 

"serious  difficulties  for  arms 
exporters",  according  to  Rich- 
ard  Grimmett,  a defence  spe- 
cialist • 

- In  bis  report  far  the  US  con- 
gressional research  service, 
he  noted  that  although  Presi- 
dentClinton  said  arms  trans- 
fer policies  would  not  be  de- 
termined “by  commercial 
concerns”,  the  administra- 
tion also  holds  that  “a  strong, 
sustainable  American  de- 
fence Industrial  base  is  a key 
national  security  concern". 

The  policy  reversal  was 
triggered  by  Chile’s  wish  to 
buy  24  advanced  fighter- 
bombers;  an  order  worth 
about  $500  million.  Brazil  Is 
likely  to  malm  an  even  larger 
purchase. 

The  administration  argues 
that  conditions  in  the  region 
are  different  from  those  pre- 


vailing 20  years  ago,  that  its 
governments  are  entitled  to 
make  defence  purchases  and 
that  sales  will  continue  to  be 
authorised  on  a case-by-case 
basis. 

Peru  and  Ecuador,  for  ex- 
ample, which  fought  a border 
war  in  1995,  would  probably 
be  excluded.  Both  eocmtries 
have,  In  any  case,  recently 
bought  advanced  fighters 
elsewhere  — Peru  bought 
MIGs  from  Belarus  Ond  Ecua- 
dor bought  Israeli  Kflrs. 

But  critics  argue  that  mili- 
tary-civilian relations  remain 
delicate  in  many  countries 
and  that  despite  renewed  eco- 
nomic growth  far  too  little  is 
being  spent  on  social 
programmes. 

Oscar  Arias,  a Nobel  peace 
prize  winner  and  former 
Costa  Rican  president,  be- 
lieves the  raintim  administra- 
tion "runs  the  risk  of  wiping 
out  our  limited  achievements 
In  the  field  of  democratic 
demilitarisation’*. 

Major  International  con- 
flicts in  Latin  America  are 
rare:  there  have  been  four 
this  century.  However,  there 
is  scarcely  a border  in  the 
region  that  is  not  In  dispute. 

Huge  arms  purchases  are 
also  a significant  source  of 
large-scale  corruption.  ■ Calls 
for  restraint,  however,  seem 
likely  to  fall  on  deaf  ears.  In  a 

yarwit  ftyirtvrmrHwn  tnnr,  sup- 
posedly to  consult  Latin 
American  governments  on 
policy  change,  tba  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  chiefs  aT  staff. 
General.  John  ShalikashviDi, 
called  the  region  “a  dream 
coine  true".  The  reference 
was  to  economic  and  social 
advances,  not  to  defence  in- 
dustry profits. 

For  most  Latin  Americans, 
the  dream  Is  yet  to  become 
reality  and  the  fear  is  that  It 
could  yet  prove  Just  a brief 

respite  from  the  nightmare. 


News  in  brief 

Outlaw  to  1 
surrender 

India's  most  notorious  outlaw 
— wanted  far  killing  more 
than  100  people  — has  agreed 
to  surrender  and  release  eight 
hostages,  an  official  said  yes- 
terday. Veerappan,  a sandal- 
wood smuggler  and  Ivory 
poacher,  had  abducted  forest 
guards  to  press  his  demand 
for  amnesty  in  southern 
Tamil  Nadu  and  Karnata- 
ka.—AP. 

Hand  Implant 

The  United  States  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  ap- 
proved a surgically  implanted 
electronic  band  yesterday  to 
help  quadriplegics  regain  the 
ability  to  hold  objects,  the 
first  such  device  approved  in 
the  world.  The  Freehand  Sys- 
tem by  NeuroControl  Corp  en- 
ables patiante  to  to  write  a let- 
ter or  feed  themselves. — AP. 

Peruvians  freed 

About  30  Peruvian  oil  work- 
ers bald  in  the  jungle  by  Mao- 
ist sbfriing  Path  guerrillas 
were  all  released  unharmed 
after  rebels  harangued  them 
with  political  speeches  and 
stole  equipment  officials  con- 
firmed.— Reuter. 

Taylor  made 

The  Liberian  leader.  Charles 
Taylor,  is  shopping  around 
for  a presidential  jet  and  has ' 
Inspected  one  belonging  to  a 
Nigerian  tycoon,  state  radio 
said.  The  British-made  BAC- 
111  would  cost  shoot  $5  mil- 
lion.— Reuter- 

Nuclear  scare 

Operators  at  Bulgaria’s  only 
nuclear  power  plant  switched 
off  an  ageing  reactor  yester- 
day after  one  of  its  two  tur- 
bines stopped  for  -unknown 
reasons,  the  state  news 
agency  reported.  The  plant, 
which  generates  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  country's  electric- 
ity, is  located  InKozlodui,  125 
miles  north  of  the  capital, 
Sofia.  — AP. 


Khatami’s  new  cabinet  will  test 
the  power  of  ayatollahs  in  Iran 


The  moderate 
president,  right, 
faces  his  first  battle 
with  conservative 
clerics  against 
whom  he  won  a 
huge  mandate  to 
begin  reforms. 
David  Hirst 
reports  from  Beirut 

IRAN'S  new  president;  Mo- 
hammed Khatami,  will 
present  big  22-member  cabi- 
net for  approval  by  parlia- 
ment today.  It  will  be  the  first 
big  test  in  a struggle  destined 
to  pit  the  liberal,  reformist 
mullah  who  won  the  May 
elections  against  the  arch- 
conservative  clerical  estab- 
lishment whose  candidate  he 
trounced. 

Mr  Khatami  baa  all  the  pop- 
ular legitimacy  of  the  69  per  ; 
cent  of  the  electorate  who 
voted  for  him  — the  young, 
women,  minorities  and  a 
great  uncharted  mass  who 
normally  would  not  have 
voted  at  all.  but  who  were  ef- 
fectively expressing  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Mamie  Republic. 

The  conservatives  deem  it 
their  God-given  business  to 
preserve  the  “sacred"  legiti- 
macy of  the  Islamic  Republic, 
now  in  overt  contradiction 
with  its  “popular”  one,  and. 
though  seriously  weakened 
by  Mr  Khatami’s  triumph, 
they  dom  inate  the  key  Institu- 
tions through  which  to  do  so. 

Chief  of  them  is  the  office  of 
leader  and  supreme  guide. 
Ayatollah  All  Khamenei  He 
hacked  the  losing  candidate. 


Ayatollah  Nateq-Nouri  and 
clearly  favours  behind-the- 
scene  pressure  and  persua- 
sion in  his  efforts  to  establish 
a modus  uivendi  with  the  vic- 
tor. They  also  include  the 
national  assembly,  whose 
conservative  majority 
showed  less  tact  than  Ayatol- 
lah .Khamenei  - when,  directly 
after  the  presidential  setback, 
it  re-installed  Ayatollah  Na- 
teq-Nouri as  speaker. 

The  great  question  is 
whether  Mr  Khatami  can  con- 
vert his  huge  electoral  man- 
date into  real  political  power. 
Is  bin  popular  base,  though 
vast  not  too  amorphous  to  be 
a match  for  the  reactionary, 
ruthless  caste  clinging  to  its 
threatened  ascendancy? 
Though  a cleric  himself;  is  he 
not  simply  too  cultured,  mod- 
est and  straightforward  to 
prevail  against  the  wiles  and 
hypocrisies  of  the  clerics  of 
the  “divinfrpolitical”  system 
he  is  up  against? 

Euphoria  has  given  way  to 
anxious  expectancy  as  people 

wait  to  see  whether  be  can  de- 
liver at  least  some  of  what  he 
promised:  an  improvement  in 
drastically  fallen  living  stan- 
dards to  a relaxation  of 


stilling  Islamic  codes,  a war 
on  corruption  to  a respect  for 
human  rights,  civil  liberties 
and  political  pluralism. 

The  conservatives  lost  no 
time  in  mounting  their 
counter-offensive.  Ayatollah 
All  Janati,  eminence  grise  of 
the  Ansar-e-HizbuIlah  — the 
hated  "revolutionary”  enforc- 
ers of  Islamic  morality  — 
began  by  warning  Mr  Kha- 
tami that  his  priorities 
should  be  the  reverse  of  those 
he  seemed  to  set  himself.  He 
"should  first  please  God;  then 
our  eminent  Jurisprudent, 
Ayatollah  Khamenei;  then  the 
electorate". 

Their  newspapers  have 
murmured  against  the  pro- 
posed new  cabinet  its  ’Tack 
of  identity”,  its  "ideological 
weakness”.  The  Risaalat 
newspaper  said  that  the  con- 
firmation of  the  new  minister 
of  culture  and  Islamic  guid- 
ance, Attallah  Muhajerani, 
would  "sound  the  very  death- 
knell  of  culture”. 

Mr  Muhajerani  is  the  bete 
noire  on  whom  parliament 
will  concentrate  its  scrutiny. 
He  is  a more  dangerous  lib- 
eral tbrni  Mr  Khatami,  replete 
with  “intellectual  defects”, 
who  once  had  the  temerity  to 
urge  a "dialogue”  with  the 
United  States.  His  post  is 
vitally  important,  for  it  is 
clearly  in  the  ’'cultural” 
arena  that  the  coming 
struggle  will  first  be  waged. 
The  dissident  intelligentsia 
realise  this  and  a group  of 
them  has  been  quick  to  praise 
Mr  Khatami  for  choosing 
such  a “committed  thinker”. 

Another  relative  liberal 
Abdullah  Nouri,  will  be  inte- 
rior minister.  The  conserva- 
tives fear  his  role  in  enforcing 
the  relaxation  of  Mamin  pub- 
lic mores  and  curbing  the  Hiz- 
bullah vigilantes-  Nor  do  they 
care  for  the  new  foreign  min- 
ister, Kamal  Kharazi,  suspect- 


ing that  he  has  been  “contam- 
inated" by  too  long  a'  resi- 
dence in  the  US. 

Mr  Khatami  is  expected  to 
lose  at  least  one  of  his  cabinet 
nominees  in  the  parliamen- 
tary vetting  process,  Iranian 
newspapers  and  analysts  said 
yesterday.  But  parliament 
will  probably  grant  reluctant 
approval  to  the  new  cabinet 
Many  deputies  don't  want  to 
risk  their  own  seats  in  the 
next  parliamentary  elections 
by  too  obvious  a hostility  to 
the  people's  new  champion. 

Besides,  Mr  Khatami  has 
accepted  a conservative  in  the 
key  post  of  minister  of  intelli- 
gence. Hojatoleslam  Qorban- 
ali  Navabadi  replaces  Ali  Fal- 
lflhian,  notorious  for  his  role 
in  terrorist  exploits  abroad. 

That  appointment  shows 
Mr  Khatami's  readiness  for 
conciliation,  his  desire  to 
avoid  a premature  showdown 
with  the  conservatives.  He 
has  proclaimed  respect  for  all 
"religious  thought"  — at  least 
that  which  Is  "in  tune  with 
the  times”  — and  plays  on  his 
status  as  a Cleric,  a descen- 
dant of  the  Prophet  no  less, 
who  has  always  believed  in 
the  Khomeinist  system. 

AO  be  wishes  to  da  he  im- 
plies, is  to  resurrect  those 
“popular”  and  "democratic" 
features  which,  along  with 
the  "sacred”,  can  be  found  in 
the  Islamic  Republic’s  origi- 
nal constitution.  But  out  of 
such  corrections  an  “Iranian 
Gorbachev”  could  eventually 
grow.  That,  at  least  is  what 
millions  of  Iranians  hope  — 
and  the  conservative  estab- 
lishment deeply  fears. 

• President  Saddam  Hussein 
has  allowed  visits  by  Iranians 
to  Iraq’s  Shi’ite  Muslim 
shrines  in  Karbala  and  Najaf. 
suspended  since  the  start  of 
the  1980-88  Iraq-Iran  war,  to 
resume  next  month.  Baghdad 
radio  said  yesterday. 
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Note  of  menace 

Labour  has  ways  of  making  its  MPs  not  talk 


EVERY  ONE  of  Labour’s  417  MPs  has 
just  received  what  will  either  be  an 
unpleasant  welcome  back  from  a sum- 
mer holiday  or  an  unsettling  send-off  to 
a late  August  break.  Chief  Whip  Nick 
Brown  has  written  to  each  of  them, 
reminding  them  of  a little  paragraph  In 
the  rul ebook  designed  to  keep  their 
mouths  shut  “Rule  2a,  8,  states  that  no 
member  shall  engage  in  a sustained 
course  of  conduct  prejudicial,  or  detri- 
mental, to  the  party,"  Mr  Brown  tells 
his  flock.  Just  to  be  helpful,  he  encloses 
a photocopy  of  the  relevant  clause, 
spelling  out  the  threat  in  black  and 
white.  Any  MP  caught  taking  on  the 
leadership  or  “bringing  the  party  Into 
disrepute”  will  be  disciplined  or  even 
expelled.  Not  a threat,  insist  party  offi- 
cials — merely  “a  little  light  reading  for 
colleagues  over  the  summer." 

None  of  this  should  come  as  a sur- 
prise. Labour  MPs  voted  last  year  for  a 
gag  rule  which  made  it  a disciplinary 
offence  to  vote  against  their  own  leader- 
ship. All  they  can  do  now  is  abstain  on 
matters  of  conscience.  If  they  vote  no, 
they  will  have  the  whip  withdrawn  and 
become  a parliamentary  non-person. 
Gone  are  the  days  of  the  Wflson-Calla- 
ghan  era,  when  a young  firebrand  called 
Neil  Kinnock  could  vote  against  his 
masters  more  than  a hundred  times. 
Now  a backbench  rebellion  — confined 
to  mere  abstention — will  have  precisely 
half  its  muscle.  Even  if  an  unprece- 
dented 174  Labour  MPs  sat  on  their 
hands,  the  Government  would  still  win. 
Not  only  the  troublemakers  of  the  left 
are  dismayed  by  this  state  of  affairs.  One 
government  minister  admitted  yester- 
day that  parly  bosses  are  displaying 
alarming  signs  of  Big  Brother. 

The  authoritarians  of  the  centre  have 
a defence.  They  merely  have  to  remind 
dissenters  what  indiscipline  did  to  the 
last  Labour  government  and  to  the 
equally  fractious  Conservative  admin- 
istration unseated  in  May.  For  Labour, 


in  particular,  these  were  lessons 
learned  hard;  no-one  wants  a return  to 
the  1980s  and  the  gaping  divisions  of  the 
wilderness  years. 

Even  so  the  iron-fist  centralisers  are 
making  an  error  of  principle  and  poli- 
tics. Backbench  Labour  MPs  are  given 
no  say  in  formulating  policy  — they 
hear  it  announced  on  the  Today  pro- 
gramme along  with  the  rest  of  us  — and 
yet  they  are  now  required  to  go  along 
with  all  of  it  They  are  thus  placed  in 
that  most  intolerable  of  situations:  res- 
ponsibility without  power,  enshrining 
their  .status  as  mere  lobby  fodder.  That 
may  work  in  the  rosy  glow  of  the  first 
Blair  year  but  as  backbenchers  are 
forced  to  vote  for  unpopular  measures, 
it  will  inevitably  store  up  resentment 
for  later.  Some  in  the  Government 
would  prefer  at  least  the  pretence  of 
inclusion,  perhaps  through  the  back- 
bench committees,  so  that  when  trouble 
comes,  the  leadership  will  have  some 
debts  to  call  in. 

Labour  activists,  worried  by  the  con- 
trol-freak tendency  at  the  party’s  helm, 
are  not  powerless  in  all  this.  In  feet 
they  will  soon  have  a perfect  opportu- 
nity to  strike  a blow  for  internal  democ- 
racy. If  they  want  to  endorse  the  cur- 
rent trend,  they  can  vote  in  next 
month’s  elections  to  the  national  execu- 
tive for  the  high  priest  of  Blairite  cen- 
tralism, Peter  Mandelson.  If  they  want 
to  call  an  urgent  halt,  they  can  back  the 
man  guaranteed  to  irritate  the  ruling 
elite,  Ken  Livingstone.  Or  they  can  pick 
a third  way,  by  voting  for  the  self-styled 
candidate  of  the  “inside  left”  As  a 
Junior  minister  at  the  Welsh  Office, 
Peter  Hain  is  a sufficiently-committed 
moderniser.  But  he  Is  also  smart 
enough  , to  know  that  a mere  rulebook 
will  not  bind  417  MPs  together.  He 
speaks  more  of  partnership  than  disci- 
pline. A vote  for  him,  or  for  Mr  Living- 
stone, would  send  that  message  straight 
to  the  top. 


Settling  scores  in  Singapore 

The  PAP  should  think  again  about  this  shabby  case 


ASIAN  politicians  are  known  for  being 
a tough  bunch  who  do  not  wilt  easily 
under  criticism.  Why  then  do  Singa- 
pore’s leaders  seem  to  have  such  thin 
skins?  Once  again  Prime  Minister  Goh 
Chok  Tong,  bis  predecessor  Lee  Kuan 
Yew  and  other  colleagues  have  resorted 
to  action  for  civil  defamation  against  J 
B Jeyaretnam,  one  of  the  three  opposi- 
tion members  of  a parliament  other- 
wise dominated  by  the  ruling  PAP 
party.  Mr  Goh  says  he  needs  to  refute 
allegations  made  in  the  January  elec- 
tion which  would  undermine  his  ability 
to  govern  Singapore.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  grasp  just  why  he  and  the  others 
should  feel  so  aggrieved. 

Mr  Goh's  party  hardly  appeared  lack- 
ing in  self-confidence  during  the  cam- 
paign when  it  warned  neighbourhoods 
which  supported  the  opposition  that 
they  could  lose  state  subsidies  for  hous- 
ing. The  initial  allegations  from  which 
this  case  stems  were  not  made  against 
the  PAP  leaders  at  all:  they  were  made 
by  them  against  Mr  Jeyaretnam’s  party 
colleague  Tang  Liang  Hong  who  was 
accused  of  being  “antl-Christian’,  and  a 
“Chinese  chauvinist.”  This  was  strong 
language  and  could  well  be  regarded  as 
inflammatory.  Mr  Tang,  who  says  he 
received  death  threats  as  a result,  filed 
two  complaints  to  the  police.  But  a 
court  in  May  found  that  in  denying  the  1 
accusations  Mr  Tang  had  defamed  the 
prime  minister  and  ten  other  leaders, 
and  awarded  record  damages  against 
him.  Mr  Jeyaretnam  now  stands 
equally  accused  of  defamation  on  the 


grounds  that  during  an  election  rally  he 
referred  briefly  to  Mr  Tang’s  two  com- 
plaints. It  is  altogether  a strange  tale, 
which  in  most  democratic  countries  it 
would  have  been  part  of  the  political 
arena  and  not  a matter  for  litigation. 

The  US  State  Department  in  its 
human  rights  report  of  January  1997 
offers  some  useful  analysis.  “Govern- 
ment leaders  (in  Singapore)”,  it  says, 
“sometimes  use  defamation  suits  or  the 
threat  of  such  actions  to  discourage 
public  criticism”  particularly  when 
challenged  by  opposition  leaders.  Am- 
nesty International  says  it  is  concerned 
at  reports  that  the  government  of  Singa- 
pore has  used  such  suits  against  politi- 
cal opponents  "in  a manner  that  vio- 
lates their  right  to  freely  hold  and 
peacefully  express  their  convictions”, 
and  has  sent  an  observer  to  attend  Mr 
Jeyaratnam’s  trial  In  the  light  of  previ- 
ous cases  against  domestic  opponents 
and  foreign  media,  these  fears  seem 
well-founded. 

The  Singapore  government  claims 
this  is  all  part  of  a Western  liberal 
“conspiracy"  (presumably  now  includ- 
ing the  State  Department)  against  it  It 
might  do  better  to  reflect  that  even  the 
most  successful  little  tiger  needs  to 
have  some  regard  for  its  image  abroad 
— especilly  when  the  Asian  miracle  is 
beginning  to  fade.  Hounding  a handful 
of  opposition  leaders  looks  more  like 
weakness  than  strength.  If  Mr  Goh 
wishes  to  display  real  political  confi- 
dence, he  and  his  party  should  drop  this 
shabby  and  unnecessary  case. 


The  lesson  beyond  the  shock 

Young  people  need  more  sex  education,  and  earlier  too 


AFTER  the  12-year-old  mother,  the  11- 
year-old  father.  Rarely  can  family  plan- 
ning counsellors  have  been  so  promptly 
upheld.  Last  week  — in  the  wake  of  a 
12-year-old  giving  birth  — Labour  an- 
nounced a new  scheme  to  identify  girls 
at  risk  and  plans  to  expand  a Bristol 
scheme  under  which  teenage  mothers 
go  into  schools  to  talk  about  the  reality 
of  life  as  a school-aged  parent  Both 
moves  were  welcomed  but  family  plan- 
ners rightly  talked  about  the  need  for  a 
wider  sex  education  programme  which 
involved  boys  as  welL  Judged  .by  her 
media  interviews,  the  latest  teenage 
mother-to-be  has  a maturity  beyond  her 
15  years  but  was  shocked  to  discover 
her  partner  was  only  aged  1L  The  boy’s 
family  is  In  an  even  greater  state  of 
shock.  Even  the  Family  Planning 
Association  had  never  heard  of  an  11- 
y ear-old  father  before.  Let  those  Tory 
ministers  — led  by  Brian  Mawhinney 
and  John  Patten  — who  placed  so  many 


restrictions  on  sex  education,  listen  to 
the  boy’s  mother:  Tm  not  at  all  happy 
with  the  situation.  He  is  only  a child.” 
Although  the  average  age  for  puberty — 
for  both  boys  and  girls  — is  twelve- and- 
a-half,  some  mature  sexually  earlier 
even  though  emotionally  they  are  still 
not  ready  for  sexual  relationships. 

The  reason  why  Britain  has  the  high' 
est  teenage  preganancy  rate  in  Western 
Europe  is  because  of  our  inadequate  sex 
education  programmes.  Contrary  to  the 
modem  puritans’  assertions,  young 
people  who  are  given  sex  education 
(rather  than  just  biological  lessons) 
start  their  sex  life  later,  take  fewer 
partners  and  are  more  responsible 
about  contraception.  Remember,  one 
out  of  two  of  the  annual  8,000  pregnan- 
cies to  under  16s  ends  in  an  abortion.  In 
an  age  in  which  one  half  of  all  boys 
receive  no  sex  education  from  their 
parents,  schools  and  family  planning 
clinics  have  to  step  in. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Of  sport,  king 
and  country 

NEVER  mind  the  team 
games,  I am  dismayed  that 
it  should  be  planned  to  spend 
lavishly  on  this  National 
Academy  of  Sporting  Excel- 
lence at  a time  when  there  is 
such  need  elsewhere  (Cricket 
boss  hits  out  at  sports  acad- 
emy switch,  August  18). 

Health,  education,  social 
services,  measures  against 
poverty  — in  an  these  areas 
people  are  suffering  because 
there  Is  not  enough  money.  To 
promote  sporting  activities  for 
tfte  immunity  is  one  thing, 
but  to  be  concerned  that  the 
few  should  win  gold  medals  at 
some  future  Olympics  shows 
strange  priorities. 

Nonna  Haemmerle. 

11  Amos  Road, 

London  Nil  LAP. 

GOD  Save  The  Queen  is  a 
song  in  praise  of  one  per- 
son: why  did  this  become  our 
national  anthem?  Chris  Smith 
should  be  commissioning 
anthem  writers  to  compose  a 
song  that  we  can  sing  in 
praise  of  our  nation. 

During  Euro  96  the  contrast 
between  other  nationalities 
singing  their  national  an- 
thems with  gusto  and  pride, 
and  us  singing  ours  like  a la- 
ment, was  stark.  God  Save 
Tony  Banks  for  raising  this. 
Sheila  Roe. 

21  Montserrat  Road, 

London  SW152LD. 

OFEAXING  as  a mother  of 
Othree  children,  I like  junk 
mad  (Letters.  August  11,  15, 
16, 18).  The  backs  of  the  enve- 
lopes are  good  for  shopping 
lists.  Enclosures,  often  printed 
on  one  side  only,  are  bandy  as 
scrap  paper.  The  return  enve- 
lopes are  good  for  dinner 
money  and  the  myriad  other 
little  sums  it  is  necessary  to 
send  to  school  with  the  child. 
Ruth  Grimaley. 

12  Oak  Park,  Broomhffl. 
Sheffield  S10  5DE. 

/"^HURGHILL  said  in  1945 
V— /that  it  had  been  a mistake 
to  abolish  the  monarchies  in 
Germany  and  Austro-Hunga- 
ry  after  the  first  world  war 
(Letters,  August  18).  The  same 
is  certainly  true  for  Russia. 
Today,  most  Spaniards 
proudly  stand  behind  their 
restored  monarchy.  (I  would 
agree  with  those  Britons  who 
favour  a reformed  monarchy 
Scandinavian-style  and  who 
expect  the  royal  family  to 
avoid  scandals.) 

Baron  CR  von  derDedfeen. 
Richmond  Park  Heights, 

13  Kingston  Hffl  Place, 
Kingston  KT2  7QY. 


_ become  the  Guardian's 
state  religion  (A  tragedy  and  a 
crime,  August  14).  One  has 
only  cleverly  to  put  together  a 
couple  rtf  English  words  — 
like  Salman  Rushdie,  Tariq 
Ali,  Hanif  and  friends  — and 
the  media  suppose  they  are  an 
authority  on  the  history,  poli- 
tics and  socio-economic  struc- 
ture of  Pakistan  and  Muslims. 

Their  venom  is  to  be  pitied: 
they  are  displaced,  rootless  ac- 
ademics. Have  you  asked  even 
one  of  the  135  m£Dian  Paki- 
stanis what  Pakistan,  Jinnah 
and  being  a Muslim  trwarm  to 
them? 

SSiraj. 

Address  supplied. 

JEFFREY  Richards  (The 
way  we  were,  G2.  August 
15)  Is  scornful  that  the  couple 
in  Brief  Encounter  do  not  con- 
summate their  passion  and 


puts  this  down  to  English  in- 
hibition. Isn’t  he  assuming 
that  in  a relationship  where  a 
man  and  a woman  are  nwant 
for  each  other,  sexual  inter- 
course Is  the  natural  realisa- 
tion of  this  perfect  reciproci- 
ty? But  psychoanalysis 
suggests  there  can  be  no  such 
completed  relationship  since 
neither  sex  can  give  what  the 
other  desires.  If  so.  Brief  En- 
counter may  be  wiser  than 
ora  might  think. 

Antony  Basthope. 

27  Victoria  Avenue, 
Manchester  M30  2QX. 


Mr  O’Byme  faces  a drugs  test 


ICHAEL  O’Byrne. 
Chief  Constable  of 
Bedfordshire,  rightly 
calls  for  more  research  into 
what  works  in  drug  treatment 
and  education  (Cold  turkey 

time,  August  18).  However, 
even  the  current  limited 
research  findings  clearly  in- 
dicate that  a range  of  drug- 
treatment  approaches  are 
highly  effective. 

The  National  Treatment 
Outcome  Research  Study  has 
followed  1,100  people  who 
entered  treatment  pro- 
grammes in  1995.  It  found  that 
after  just  one  month  the  pro- 
portion using  heroin  fell  from 
54  per  cent  to  nil  in  residen- 
tial programmes;  from  77  per 
cant  of  44  per  cent  in  metha- 
done maintenance  pro- 
grammes; from  90  per  cent  to 
35  per  cent  in  methadone 
reduction  programmes;  and 
from  68  per  cent  to  43  per  cent 
after  treatment  in  in-patient 
units.  There  were  similar 
falls  in  the  use  of  other  drugs 
and  marked  reductions  in 
criminal  activity. 

A rigorous  cost-benefit 
analysis  would  undoubtedly 
replicate  the  US  findings  that 
devoting  more  resources  to 
drug  treatment  would  more 
than  pay  for  Itself  in  savings 
to  the  criminal-justice  system 
and  health  service. 

Paul  Cavadino. 

Chair, 

Penal  Affairs  Consortium. 

169  Clapham  Road, 

London  SW9  0FU. 


THE  chief  constable  of  Bed- 
fordshire proposes  more 
of  the  same  old  failed  enforce- 
ment He  and  the  Government 
must  bite  the  bullet  and  ac- 
cept that  a large  and  growing 
body  of  opinion  wants  an  aid 
to  this  nasty  little  drug  war. 

He  warns  that  if  we  give  up 
now,  we  will  have  to  move 
from  (ximinalisation  to  legal- 
isation and  regulation  as  our 
forebears  did  with  alcohol 
That  day  cannot  come  too 
soon. 

Derek  Williams. 

21  Pembroke  Road. 

Norwich,  Norfolk  NR2  3HD. 

ICHAEL  O ’Byrne 

should  be  congratulated 
for  pointing  out  the  obvious. 
Attacking  the  supply  and  the 
suppliers  of  drugs  affects  only 
the  market  price.  It  doesn’t 
attack  the  profits  to  be  found 
in  drug-supplying  and  does 
absolutely  nothing  to  de- 
crease the  use  of  drugs. 

Drugs  must  be  criminalised 
de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure.  If 
the  drug  user  is  punished, 
drug-using  will  decrease. 
Drink-driving  has  not  de- 
creased because  it’s  no  longer 
considered  respectable,  but 
because  the  fines  and  other 
costs  (insurance  hikes,  job 
losses,  even  prison  sentences) 
have  made  it  seriously 
unattractive. 

MariseLavin. 

35  Templar  House, 

Shoot-Up  Hffl, 

London  NW23TD. 


I SHARE  your  concern  (Time 
for  a new  prescription, 
Leader,  August  11)  that  empha- 
sis on  enforcemmt  of  drug 
laws  will  result  in  too  little  at- 
tention to  other  vital  pieces  of 
the  jigsaw,  such  as  education. 
The  minimal  and  inadequate 
provision  for  drugs  education 
to  the  tfational  Science  Curric- 
ulmn  is  the  only  such  require- 
ment, permitting  schools 
ntviw  pressure  from  other  cur- 
ricular dements  to  sideline 
consideration  of  drug  issues. 

The  “drugs  exar”  must  sub- 
stantiate drugs  education  as  a 
required  element  of  the 
National  Curriculum,  prefera- 
bly within  a suitable  context 
such  as  personal  and  social 
education,  and  establish  realis- 
tic, longterm  fending  to  en- 
sure the  concomitant  support 
and  training  for  teachers  who 
will  teach  the  subject 
To  fell  to  educate  every 
young  person  properly  about 
drugs  is  to  let  them  down. 
Adrian  King. 

103  Northcourt  Avenue, 
Reading,  Berks  RG2  7HG. 

NO,  Roger  Howard  (Letters, 
August  13).  The  question 
is  not  whether  the  few  is 
effective  or  not  The  question 
is  whether  it  Is  Just  or  not  The 
fact  that  the  law  is  as  mon- 
strously Ineffective  as  it  is  un- 
just mercifoliy  hastens  the  day 
of  its  repeat 
DanDougat 
12  Telford  Avenue, 

London  SW2. 


OOBIN  Burgess  (Letters, 
ImAiagwst  19)  appears  to  be 
confhsed  by  the  Government's 
use  of  the  misnomer  "con- 
trolled substances”  to  mean  il- 
legal drugs.  This  Is  a contradic- 
tory statement  Because  heroin 
is  illegal,  it  isn't  controlled;  it 
Is  because  it  isn't  controlled 
that  dealers  flourish. 

to  the  sixties  and  seventies, 
when  there  was  a more  liberal 
mwiicMi  attitude  towards  junk- 
ies, and  heroin  or  its  substi- 
tutes were  available  on  pre- 
scription, they  were 
controlled.  In  those  days  the 
black  market  in  heroin  was 
virtually  nonexistent,  and  1 
cannot  recall  a single  instance 
of  a drug  deafer  being  shot 
ff  the  role  of  the  legal  frame- 
work is,  as  he  suggests,  “to  bal- 
ance the  regulation  of  personal 
hedonism  against  the  needs  of 
society  to  protect  those  most 
vulnerable",  why  isn't  that  its 
role  in  the  regulation  of  alco- 
hol? At  the  age  of  18  every 
Briton  has  the  right  to  decide 
fix-  themselves  what  consti- 
tutes reasonable  alcohol  use. 
regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  vulnerable.  But  at  the 
age  of  40  I am  not  considered 
old  enough,  mature  enough, 
educated,  experienced  or  in- 
formed enough  to  make  the 
same  decision  about  drugs. 

It  is  legalisation  that  allows 
control.  As  far  as  1 know,  there 
Is  no  black  market  In  alcohoL 
Peter  Morris. 

92  Townend  Street, 

Sheffield  S10  INN. 


THERE  WG 

f/BEKora? 
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Football  crazy 

YOUR  leader  (Serious  about 
soccer,  August  16)  was 
either  written  tongue  In  cheek 
or  Is  naive  in  the  extreme.  As 
we  are  constantly  reminded 
by  those  running  the  game, 
football  is  a business  and  has 
a duly  to  entertain.  As  a con- 
sequence, it  now  has  more  in 
common  with  the  world  of 
entertainment  than  that  of 
sport,  with  all  the  associated 
glitz,  glamour  and  trivia. 
What  we  have  here  is  a fine 


example  of  the  market  mecha- 
nism in  all  its  grotesque  and 
profit-seeing  glory. 

No  amount  of  pleading  or 
harking  back  to  golden  ages 
will  change  this.  The  only 
answer  is  to  recognise  that 
what  we  have  on  offer  is  a 
grossly  over-priced  form  of 
low-level  enlertainment,  and 
to  vote  with  our  feet  It  is  not 
as  if  we  don't  have  any  choice 
as  to  how  to  spend  our  leisure 
time. 

Mike  Pokomy. 

1 Nunnery  Stables, 

St  Albans,  Herts  ALl  2AS. 


Jail  agenda 

Beatrix  Campbell’s 

article  on  Wakefield  pris- 
on's gender-awareness  course 
(The  Week,  August  9)  gives 
the  impression  that  the  Heme 
Office  does  not  think  it  is 
worth  prisons  running  reha- 
bilitative programmes.  This  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  In- 
deed. one  of  the  yardsticks  by 
which  ministers  judge  the 
Prison  Service  is  the  number 
of  rehabilitative  programmes 
provided. 

What  is  required,  though,  is 
that  our  limited  resources  are 
concentrated  on  the  kinds  of 
programmes  that  have  been 
found  to  reduce  re-offending 


That  is  why  the  gender-aware- 
ness programme  is  only  likely 

to  be  run  sporadically  until 
there  is  some  real  evidence  of 
its  effectiveness,  in  the  mean- 
time, other,  bettor-established 
programmes  are  widely  avail- 
able In  prison  for  the  kinds  of 
high-risk  offenders  h*M  in 
Wakefield.  For  example,  virtu- 
ally an  higher-risk  sex  offend- 
ers serving  long  seatences  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  partic- 
ipating in  our  Sex  Offender 
Treatment  Programme. 

Richard  Tilt 
Director-General. 

HM  Prison  Service. 

Cleland  House, 

Page  Street,  London  SW1P  4LN. 


Millennium  bugs 

CONTRARY  to  the  impres- 
sion you  give  (Labour  ig- 
noring millennium  bug, 
August  18),  the  Government 
Is  acting  on  the  mfngnniinn 
date  problem.  I discussed  the 
way  forward  with  Robin 
Guenier  and  the  Taskforce 
within  our  first  100  days.  In 
addition,  my  ministerial  col- 
league Barbara  Roche  co- 
chaired a HkHfe  summit1  to 
address  the  lack  of  qualified 
computer  staff  to  tackle  the 
problem  and  called  for  fresh 
proposals  by  September. 

Many  businesses  are  acting 
bat  our  task  how  is  to  encour- 
age others  to  do  the  same.  We 
are  stepping  up  the  effort, 
working  with  the  CBI,  Busi- 
ness Links,  the  auditing  pro- 
fession and  others. 

In  the  public  sector,  all  de- 
partments have  been  asked  to 
produce  plans  by  October  and 
to  ensure  that  thafr  systems 
are  modified  and  tested  by 
January  1999 or  the  end  of  the 
19999  financial  year . 

John  Battle. 

Minister  for  Science,  Energy 
and  Industry. .. 

DTI,  1 Victoria  Street, 

London  SW1REQET. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  preferred.  Please 
include  a full  address 


Scotland  and  an  act  of  disunion 


IT’S  time  Tam  Dalyell's 
scaremongering  was  ex- 
posed (Tam  Dal  yell's  Week, 
The  Week,  August  16).  There 
is  no  parallel  devolution  for 
England  on  offer  so  the  Brit- 
ish parliament  will  remain 
unchanged  after  devolution. 
It  will  be  responsible  for  im- 
portant issues  which  affect 
Scotland  (defence,  for  exam- 
ple), so  Scotland  will  have  to 
be  represented. 

England  lost  her  indepen- 
dence in  1717  and  is  repre- 
sented in  the  British  parlia- 
ment now,  and  will  be  after 
devolution,  along  with  MPs 
from  Scotland  and  Wales. 

As  for  Tam’s  poor  friend, 
the  grey-haired  grandfather 
who  Is  terrified  of  being 
trapped  behind  the  tartan 
MacHadrians’s  wall,  afraid 
that  his  grandchildren  will  be 
in  another  country:  ask  any 
football  or  rugby  supporter  if 
he/she  thinks  Scotland  and 
England  are  different 
countries.  The  answer  will  be 
a resounding  “Yes'*. 

Jim  McLean. 

78  MtiswdI  Hill  Road. 

London  N10  3JR. 


A Country  Diary 


OF  course  any  worthwhile 
change  will  throw  up 
fresh  problems;  but  does  any- 
one doubt  that  these  prob- 
lems, including  the  West  Lo- 
thian one,  will  be  salved?  Just 
watch  the  English  regions  de- 
mocratising as  they  see  the 
extent  to  which  a Scottish 
parliament  has  enhanced  the 
democratic  potential  of  the 
Scottish  people. 

This  wffi.  in  turn,  solve  the 
problem  of  the  Westminster 
Parliament,  where  It  Is  all  too 
often  the  case  that  truly 
national  issues  become  con- 
fused, and,  indeed,  equated, 
with  purely  English  issues. 
Drummond  Hunter. 

17  Warriston  Crescent, 
Edinburgh  EH3  5LB. 

1 SUSPECT  that  Tam  DalyeU 
I is  scaremongering,  and 
knows  quite  well  that  just  as 
devolved  Bavaria  remains 
without  question  part  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
devolved  Scotland  will  con- 
tinue to  be  part  of  the  UK. 
Peter  B Johnson. 

47  Braeside. 

Beckenham,  Kent  BR3 1ST. 


CHESHIRE:  Long  stretches  of 
the  river  bank  are  now  cov- 
ered with  Himalayan  hwi«wn 
— the  policeman ’e  helmet  On 
a recent  walk  Into  the  south- 
ern woods,  I found  the  path 
lined  on  both  sides  by  an 
almost  Impenetrable  green 
wall  of  stout,  ribbed  steins 
and  lance-shaped  leaves, 
reaching  up  to  7ft  in  places. 
The  dwarfing  array  of  colour 
from  the  helmet-shaped  flow- 
ers was  an  impressive  sight  OF 
pinks,  whites,  reds  and  pur- 
ples. to  the  chapel  wood,  it 
was  not  quite  so  prolific,  and 
here  there  was  room  along 
the  banks  for  St  John’s  wort, 
with  its  butter  yellow  flowers, 
autumn  hawkhlt,  red  cam- 
pion and  the  long-lasting  herb 
robert,  whose  flowering  sea- 
son stretches  from  April  to 
November. 

There  was  little  evidence  of 
birdlife  in  either  wood  until  I 
reached  the  larch  plantation 
on  the  wide  ox-bow  bend, 
where  the  sparrowhawks  had 
nested  again  this  year.  Two 
well-grown  young  hawks 
were  calling  loudly  as  they 


flew  from  tree  to  tree  around 
the  nest  site,  demanding  at- 
tention from  their  parents. 

There  was  no  sign  of  the  adult 

birds  who.  by  mid-August, 
would  be  paying  fewer  visits 
to  their  offspring,  thus  forc- 
ing the  young  to  learn  how  to 
hunt  for  their  own  food. 
Walking  back  over  the  flews 
towards  the  village,  I stopped 
at  a small  pond  covered  with 
leaves  of  water  plantain  and 
duckweed,  and  found  another 
family  fending  for  itself.  This 
time  it  was  two  young  moor- 
hens, who  were  part  of  toe 
second  brood  that  had  beep 
raised  from  a nest  still  visi- 
ble, and  anchored  to  the  float- 
ins  vegetation. 

Amongstthe  plants  that 
covered  the  edge  of  the  pond 

— mainly  graBSCS  Wife  * 

small  wlllowherbs  — was  an- 
other member  of  the  HUmj* 
yap  flofa  — red  bistort -‘Witt 
dense  spikes  of  deep  red  flow- 
ers on  branched  stems.  No 
doubt  its  presence  here  was 
due  to  the  enterprise  of  ft  teem 

gardener.  

j Af  moMPSW 
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NEIL  Hamilton  is  a 
busy  man.  Not  only 
are  he  and  tteterri- 

Edinborgh  TV  Festival, 
they  are  also  said  to  be  tak- 
xng  op  In-line  skating.  And 
P^Partasfor  possi- 
bly his  biggest  media  ap- 
pearance so  far,  bigger  even 
than  the  programme  he  and 
she  made  for  the  Carlton 
Food  Network.  On  October 
14,  he  will  appear  before  the 
Commons  Privileges  Com- 
mittee to  swear  on  oath  and 
on  television  that  he  didnot 
take  cash  for  questions, 
whatever  Sir  Gordon  Dow- 
ney may  have  thought  To 

this  end,  he  has  been  spend- 
ing time  with  Desmond 
Browne  QC  in  a brave  at- 
tempt to  prepare  himself. 

We  tried  to  call  the  Ham- 

mles,  to  ask  whether  this 

was  true  and  to  see  whether 
their  passion  for  media  cov- 
erage extends  to  the  Guard- 
ian. but  they  are  some- 
where in  Edinburgh  and 
despite  numerous  mes- 
sages, failed  to  call  back. 
NOil,  try  to  develop  better 
manners  before  October. 


8W»XCIT1NG  InfarjuuHjftn 
arrives  about  an  event 

■■wblcb  is  talringplni^ 

bn  September  s*).  It  is  called 
Stagefair,  and  the  publicity 
material  states  breathlessly 
that:  “The  West  End  is 
booming — 11  w<mnn 
people  went  to  the  theatre 
last  year— not  just  to  see 
the  shows;  theatres  are 
being  used  for  conferences, 
company  parties  and  corpo- 
ra teeventa,  people  are  even 
getting  married  on  stage!” 
Having  recovered  Cram  the 
impact  of  the  impeccable 
grammar  and  syntax,  we 
glance  at  the  top  of  the  list 
of  attractions,  to  discover 
that  the  main  draw  Is  “Sir 
Peter  Hall  talking  about  his 
company  at  the  Old  Vic”. 


WITH  the  Edinburgh 
Festival  currently 

monopolising  the 
arts  pages,  and  devolution 
claiming  headlines,  not  to 
mention  the  ongoing  row  in 
Paisley , I think  we  should 
all  know  where  Scotland  is. 
Confusing  place,  though. 
The  Northern  Times  reports 
that  Angus  and  Sandra 
MacCoU,  of  Oban,  have 
ordered  three  separate 
cookers  from  tire 
Littlewoods  catalogue 
(based  in  Liverpool),  only  to 
be  told  on  each  occasion 
that  the  stove  would  not  be 
delivered  as  Oban  is  an  off- 
shore island.  Each  time  they 
have  protested  thatit  is  not, 
but  Littlewoods  insists  that 
it  is.  ThelrtacCollahaVe 
now  decided  to  getit  deliv- 
ered via  a safe  house  in 
Glasgow.  That’s  Glasgow  on 
the  mainland. 


THE  Diary’s  favourite 
magazine.  Dogs  Today, 
arrives,  bringing  the 
touching  tale  of  a guide  dog 
who  is  waiting  outside  the 
hospital  in  Cadiz,  Spain,  for 

her  owner  to  emerge.  Every 
day,  hospital  staff  feed  the 
labrador,  who  is  bllssflslly 
unaware  that  the  man  for 
whom  she  is  waiting  died 
seven  years  ago. 


A COMPETITION  entry 
arrives  in  green  ink 
The  anonymous 
author  says  he  or  she  is  the 
best  person  to  win  accom- 
modation In  Brighton  for 

the  Labour  conference  be- 
cause “I  can  ’goon*  spelling, 
such  good  reasons  fora 
dwelling!  tiU  the  cows  come 
home”.  This  is  a bit  odd, 
particularly  since  the  en- 
trant nominates  David 
Drew,  the  MP  for  Stroud,  for 
the  prize,  in  flagrant  breach 
of  the  rules.  Sorry,  David: 
you'll  have  to  enter  your- 
self if  you  want  to  win.  Also  , 
try  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  makes  sense. 


WE  return  to  Talk- 

works,  the  BT  book 
that  explains  how 
to  have  a conversation. 
Today’s  chapter  Is  entitled 
How  Was  It  For  Y out 
“Think  of  all  the  conversa- 
tions you  have  in  atypical 
day."  author  Andrew  Bar 
ley  instructs  us.  “Some  of 
these  conversations  go 
well.  They’re  enjoyable  ana 
lead  to  a satisfactory  con- 
clusion. In  short,  they  work. 
Others,  however,  go 
wrong.”  Tomorrow,  we  wui 
see  why  they  go  wrong,  and 
why  talking  is  like  dancing. 


COMMISERATIONS  to 
Indianapolis  police 
'officer  TimdthyDay. 
who,  according  totoaded 
magazine, has  been  hospi- 
talised after  a successful 
drugs  bust.  He  was  trluin- 
phantly  carrylngthe  sac*  of 

cocaine  he  bad  seized  when 

a gust  of  wind  blew  itihto 
his  face. 


dde  and  submitted  his  report  inevitable.  But  directly 
to  Tony  Blair  But  its  puftjjca-  elected  MPs  are  to  be  supple- 
tion  is  unlikely  to  mown  *>™»  merited,  in  proportion  to  the 

damage.  Nor  will  farther  sus-  party's  electoral  performance, 

pensions,  necessary  ttimigh  by  men  and  women  on  party 
they  may  be:  one  was  tmfbrtu-  lists:  the  prospect  that 
nate,  more  win  look  uncom-  labour's  group  in  the  Edin- 
monly  like  carelessness.  A burgh  parliament  could  in- 
more  fundamental  review  of  elude  unelected  squads  of 
the  party’s  systems  of  sera-  xrampties  Is  a card  fee  No 
tiny  and  control  in  the  west  of  campaign  win  surely  play.  So 


Scotland  is  dearly  needed. 
But  if  there  is  risk  for 


Labour  in  this  mess,  there  is  for  choosing  candidates, 
opportunity  too.  Labour’s  rot-  Sleaze  apart;  other  develop- 
ten  burghs,  after  all,  flour-  ments  in  the  referendum  cam- 
med under  fee  Westi^^  paign  have  been  encouraging: 

system  of  government.  All  Some  of  the  more  accom- 
through  the  Tory  years,  many  phshed  Scottish  politicians 
Scottish  voters  believed  their  have  been  malting  it , dear 


Labour  councils  stood  be-  that  they  will 


EVERY  day  brings  new 
disasters,  fresh  head- 
lines, more  allega- 
tions of  sleaze,  more 
pictures  of  the  hunted  man 
The  scenario  is"  familiar,  but 
now  Labour  is  the  target  and. 
the  face  that  stares  out  from 
the  columns  of  hostile  words 
Ut  that  not  of  Neil  Hamilton 

but  Tommy  Graham 
Suddenly  every  commenta- 
tor has  a story  to  tell  about 
the  Scottish  Labour  Party, 
about. its  “numpties”,  its 
“neanderthals’*.  We  an  knew, 
they  now  say,  that  it  was  rid- 
dled with  rotten  apples.  And 
so,  if  we  knew,  why  did  we  do 
nothing?  In  the  cities  and 
burghs  of  the  did  industrial 
belt,  the  power  and  patronage 
of  the  Labour  machine  were 
untrammelled-  The  printers 
would  have  voted  Labour  If  a 
monkey  had  been  put  up  for 
election,  and  often  did. 

Why  should  anyone  want  to 
bring  forth  more  of  the  same 
by  setting  up  a parliament  in 
Edinburgh?  When  Gordon 
McMaster  killed  himself  last 


tween  them  and  the  fun  tig-  burgh  in  preference  to  West- 
ours  of  Thatcherism.  The  minster.  Donald  Dewar  is 
farce  of  the  poll  tax  did  noth-  widely  expected  to  be  the  par- 
ing to  dissuade  them.  Nor  did  Lament's  First  Minister,  with 
the  Conservatives’  massive  a seat  in  both  chambers, 
withdrawal  of  resources  from  Senior  officials  have  aB 

social  housing.  If  abuses  — along  acknowledged  privately  [gp  AltkGfl 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Tony,  come 
home  and 
chill  out 


Labour  needs  to  reassure  us, 
quickly,  about  its  procedures 


fbrEdln- 


unknown  in  Old  Labour 
times,  either.  Indeed,  when  1 
was  an  Innocent  lad  on  Tri- 
bune in  the  early  1950s,  I was 
amazed  by  the  number  of  big- 
wigs who  wouldn't  have  been 
seen  dead  in  its  pages  in  any 
other  month  who  suddenly 
became  eager  to  submit 
articles  in  August  Why?  Be- 
cause that  was  when  constitu- 
ency parties  decided  how  to 


over  council  houses,  con-  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  se-  cast  their  block  votes  for  the 


cure  a double  Yes  vote  — for 
the  assembly  Itself,  and  its  JA  N OTHER  day,  another 
tax-raising  powers.  But  until  MM  holiday  snap  of  Tony 
now  the  leadership’s  main  ^^^andCherie  on  the  front 
anxiety  was  that  apathy,  and  pages.  Meanwhile,  the  mice 


executive.  Nowadays,  in  de- 


tbe  lack  of  a real  argument 
would  reduce  turnout  to  risi- 


ble levels.  The  Tories  so  far  skilfully  at  that 
have  run  a dull  campaign  in  Any  more  dropped  catches 
the  hope  that  during  the  1%-  by  people  like  Chris  Smith 
islative  stage,  they  can  attack  and  the  voters  may  begin  to 


ANOTHER  day,  another  mocratised  New  Labour,  it  is 
511355  Tony  up  to  party  members  to  cast 
ana  cnene  on  the  front  their  votes  individually.  And 
pages.  Meanwhile,  the  mice  they  will  be  getting  their  bal- 
back  home  in  Whitehall  con-  lot  papers  this  very  week. 

^ not  too  It  is  alleged  that  John  Pres- 
skufuDy  at  that  cott  acquiesced  in  this  ploy. 

Any  more  dropped  catches  and  that  he  actually  supports 
P®>ple  like  Chris  Smith  the  candidature  of  a man  he 
““  ™*  may  begin  to  was  thought  to  detest  If  so,  he 

suspect  that  they  didn’t  elect  is  an  ass.  The  poverty  initia- 


the  whole  project  an  the  suspect  that  they  didn’t  elect  is  an  ass.  The  poverty  initia- 
grounds  of  its  insufficient  en-  a government  of  geniuses  tive  should  have  been  an- 
dorsement  by  the  Scottish  after  alL  Perhaps  it’s  time  the  nouneed  by  him  — and  all  the 
people.  Blairs  hurried  home  from  more  so  because,  as  deputy 

We  should  be  gratefol,  I their  extended  holiday  and  prime  minister,  he  really  is 


suppose,  that  the  smell  of  took  charge  again, 
sleaze  has  wakened  us.  And  it  Not  that  this  column  would 
is  a tribute  to  the  importance  wish  to  join  in  the  criticism  of 
being  attached  to  the  new  par-  the  Minister  without  Portfo- 
Iiameot  that  MPS  of  a kind  lio.  (Let’s  give  the  man’s 
once  found  perfectly  accept-  name  a well-earned  rest,  chan 
able  for  Westminster  may  we?)  Indeed,  it  would  be 
now  not  be  good  enough  for  thoroughly  churlish  for  this 
Edinburgh.  The  Scottish  capi-  writer  to.  complain  when  the 
tal  has  to  be  a monkey-free  Government  has  formally  an- 
zone.  nouneed  that  it  does  care 

about  poverty  after  all,  and 


more  so  because,  as  deputy 
prime  minister,  he  really  is 
the  man  charged  with  co-ordi- 
nating government  activities. 

But  there  have  been  other 
glitches,  including  Baroness 
Blackstone  and  the  enforced 
U-turn  over  university  fees 
for  students  taking  a year  off 
before  going  to  college.  The 
most  recent  example  is  Chris 
Smith’s  idiotic  decision  to 
exclude  the  sports  thal 
people  really  care  about 


slightly  different  back- 
ground, and  each  Inter- 
viewee unwittingly  revealed. 


said  at  the  time  of  his  Fabian 
Society  lecture,  the  creation 
of  the  Social  Exclusion  Unit 
was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
I tant  initiatives  in  the  Govern- 
exquisite,  talkative  lady  who  ment's  entire  programme. 


proposes  to  do  something  from  the  curriculum  of  the 
about  it.  As  the  Nameless  One  proposed  natioual  sports 


said  at  the  time  ofhis  Fabian  academy  — a move  which 
Society  lecture,  the  creation  will,  I predict,  lead  to  an- 
of  the  Social  Exclusion  Unit  other  U-turn,  simply  because 
was  one  of  the  most  impor-  it  threatens  to  strip  the  BBC 
tant  initiatives  in  the  Govern-  of  its  right  to  televise  home 
ment's  entire  programme.  Test  matches. 

So,  to  borrow  a famous  ex-  Both  moves  imply  a failure 
torn  of  Delhi  society,  and  pressum.  why  not  just  rejoice,  to  think  ideas  through  before 
also,  paradoxically,  spent  rejoice?  Well,  yes ...  but  what  announcing  them.  And  both 
much  of  her  time  promoting  still  bugs  me  about  it  is  this:  if  are  clearly  symptoms  of  New 
India’s  rural  arts  and  crafts,  it  really  is  all  that  important  Labour's  passion  for  project- 


belonged  to  a rarefied  stra-  So.  to  borrow  a famous  ex- 
turn  of  Delhi  society,  and  pression.  why  not  just  rejoice, 
also,  paradoxically,  spent  rejoice?  Well,  yes . . . but  what 


Labour's  passion  for  project- 


Each  interview  had  been  why  was  the  announcement  mg  the  Government  as  “pro- 
shaped  by.  and  represented,  a made  by  a minister  who  not  active”  — a fashionable 
slightly  different  phase  In  only  lacks  a portfolio  but  word  which  translates  as 
contemporary  history,  a hasn’t  even  got  a seat  in  the  madly  doing  things,  even 
slightly  different  back-  Cabinet?  True,  tbe  unit  will  during  the  holidays. 

afffect  more  than  one  ministry.  Tony  Blair  ought  to  throw 

and  therefore  requires  some  a bucket  of  cold  water  over 

his  over-excited  minions. 


by  being  themselves,  more  cross-departmental  co-ordina- 


about  the  drives  and  discrap-  tion.  But  not  by  a junior  min- 1 But  bell  have  to  come  home 


ancles  that  make  up  present-  ister,  for  heaven's  sake, 
day,  democratic  India  than  Consider,  for  example, 
they  did  about  Nehru  and  what  might  have  been  said 
MTS  Gandhi.  in  1945  if  someone  like  the 


to  do  it 


BY  a felicitous  coinci- 
dence for  Old  Labour, 
this  autumn  sees  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Nye  Be- 


in  1945  if  someone  like  the  vCdence  for  Old  Labour, 
parliamentary  secretary  to  HVthis  autumn  sees  the 

A MORE  intelligent  the  Ministry  of  Works  had  100th  anniversary  of  Nye  Be- 
programme,  a broken  the  news  that  there  van’s  birth.  The  Aneurin 
programme  more  was  to  be  a National  Health  Bevan  Society  is  marking  it 
curious,  about  In-  Service,  free  at  the  point  of  with  a big  meeting  on  the  eve 
dia,  wtmldyjlrav^ 

had  less  about  the  Nenrus  ator,  Aneurin  Bevan).  There  ence.  Then  there  will  be  a 
and  more  about  the  Inter-  would  have  been  uproar,  ac-  party  on  November  15  — 

vlewees;  but  that  was  not  to  companied  by  doubt  about  Nye's  actual  birthday  — at 

be,  because  India,  in  the  Brit-  whether  an  announcement  TUC  headquarters  in  C-on- 
ish  media,  must  be  consigned  from  such  a source  could  grass  House, 
to  the  reiteration  of  a series  actually  be  relied  upon.  Strangely,  Chancellor  Gor- 

of  past  themes a already  So  why  was  this  flagship  don  Brown  has  turned  down 
known,  and  Indians  and  the  proposal  made  by  Yer  Man?  an  invitation  to  speak  at  the 
complexity  of  their  present-  The  explanation  on  offer  is,  if  meeting,  even  though  it 
day  lives  must  he  consigned  anything,  worse  than  the  promises  to  be  one  of  the  top 
to  a vacuum.  event  item  It  is  reported  that  events  or  the  conference,  and 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  we  the  Idea  was  to  give  Himself  therefore  offers  an  unrivalled 
now  have  the  recent  huHaba-  the  maximum  possible  expo-  platform.  Tony  Blair,  on  the 
loo  over  the  Queen  being  sure,  so  as  to  boost  his  candi-  other  hand,  is  definitely  go- 

asked  to  apologise,  by  the  datura  for  the  constituency  ing  to  the  party. 


Service,  free  at  the  point  of  with  a big  meeting  on  the  eve 
toe- (instead  of  its  true  ere-  -of  the  Labour  Party  confer - 
ator,  Aneurin  Bevan).  There  ence.  Then  there  will  be  a 


asked  to  apologise,  by  the  datura  for  the  constituency 
Punjab  government,  for  the  section  of  the  party’s  National 
massacre,  by  Colonel  Dyer’s  Executive  Committee.  It  was, 
troops,  of  hundreds  of  Inno-  in  short,  part  of  an  election 
cent  people  in  JaRianwaOa  campaign  — something  the 


Bagh  in  1919.  While  the  man  in  question  really  does 
prime  minister,  Mr  Gujral,  know  something  about 


out  of  his  concern  for  the  Now,  it  is  true  that  touting 
Queen’s  health,  reportedly  for  NEC  votes  wasn’t  exactly 
advised  her  not  to  visit  a 
possibly  irate  city  of  Amrit- 
sar during  her  forthcoming 
celebratory  tour  of  India. 

All  the  right  ingredients 
have  come  together  in  this 
little  drama  for  the  British 
media  to  turn  once  more 
from  contemporary  India  to 
the  past,  to  the  India  of  myth 
and  Raj  folklore,  and  make 
solemn  noises.  There  Is  the 
Queen,  more  or  less  by  now  a 
figment  of  the  media’s  imagi- 
nation; and  a bit  of  unpleas- 
ant Raj  history,  as  popular- 
ised in  the  West  by 
Attenborough's  Gandhi. 

Other  matters,  in  the  age  of 
economic  liberalisation  and 
religious  fundamentalism, 
exercise  Indians  today, 
worry  anrt  exhilarate  them; 
and  new  debates  have 
replaced  old  ones.  In  the 
meantime,  the  controversy 
over  the  Queen’s  Indian  itin- 
erary has  a comedy  and  som- 
bre irrelevance  that  is  appro- 
priate to  these  50th- 
anniversary  celebrations. 


ire,  so  as  to  boost  his  candi-  other  hand,  is  definitely  go- 
iture  for  the  constituency  ing  to  the  party, 
iction  of  the  party’s  National  But  the  question  is 
secative  Committee.  It  was,  whether  Tony  knows  tbe  way 
i short,  part  of  an  election  to  Congress  House.  Ever 
impaign  — something  the  helpful,  I can  advise  him  that 
an  in  question  really  does  it  is  near  the  British  Mu- 
low  something  about  seum.  If  he  still  has  diffl- 

Now,  it  is  true  that  touting  culty,  he  should  ask  Prescott. 


He  knows  where  it  is. 


Dear  John,  transport  us  with  delight  S°E.bS 

• What  will  yon  do  to  help 

John  Vida1  asks  Mr  Prescott  if  he  really  can,  or  wants  to,  change  the  way  we  travel  jpXSgjpj™ 

ARB  you  there.  £ g;  jTSJS  j&SftStS'S  &M5J5M!  SST^SSZ 

Prescott? ^We  bad  an-  raKxmditUmstowalkand  prove  oar  quality  of  Ufe?  last isnvmunfiut’s  promise 

otter  awftff  day  cycle.  • Wfittyoashowthedoorto  to  double  cycling  by  2002 

cW es  yesteritay.  More > short  Hero,  culled  from  Guard-  the  road-building  and  M-  and  again  by  2012? 

tempers,  traffic  fams  and  fan^dera  and  staff;  are  tech  lobbyists  whose  We  are  optimistic  about 


tempera,  traffic  jams  and 
foul  conditions. 


the  road 


l lobby.  We 


lobbyists  whose 


aSR-awt. 


some  gnegtlona  to  whJch  we 


would  like  answers. 

• When  will  you  treat  Brit- 


last  government’s  promise 
to  double  cycling  by  2002 
and  again  by  2012? 

We  are  optimistic  about 
your  Instincts.  Deputy 

Prime  Minister;  now  show 


• Do  you  have  the  courage  I that  this  trust 


- m?12L3Ind “postponed  de-  ish  transport  as  a national  to  introduce  road-pricing  placed.  When  you  are 

your  SiS^Wh  and  envt  and  a tux.  on  workplace  ready  to  make  concrete 


John,  we  love  your  J economic,  health  and  envt  and -a  tax  to  wortjOace  ready  to  ma  

Irtraightforwax^ WSjbut  cUnra-mi  * othfcie  from  roumental  emergency,  as  parktag. wrth the muneyi go-  commitments  that  will 

wbarsgolnK  on?  You  staked  Thats ift. w lte5^Jl{ieiW0fC08timdthe  ing  towards  encouraging  make  a difference,  give  ua 

your  reputation  on.  sorting  oao^  people*  lives,  as  watong  md  cycHng?  a call;  this  page  win  be  at 

£7  transport,  _ •WtowfflyOTMnomKe  your  disposal. 

would  consider-yois*rif;to  thing-raora  than  to  create  a national  target  for,  say,  10  

have  tailed  if  you  had  not  JS*est  you  are  tbe  conditions  in  which  per  cent  less  road  traffic?  John  Vidal  Is  the 

shifted  tbe  balance  avray  government  and  Indus-  • Will  you  tell  us  jnst  when  environment  edit 

from  the  car  by  the  end  or  setting  m pia*»  « 


John  Vidal  Is  the  Guardian’s 
environment  editor 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Conlon  Nancarrow 


on  a roll 


VEN  in  a musical 
age  dominated  by 

individualists,  the 
composer  Conlon 
Nancarrow,  who 
has  died  aged  84,  was  a dis- 
tinctive, independent  figure. 
It  has  only  been  in  the  last 
two  decades  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  music  has  been 
appreciated,  and  heard 
widely  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe;  it  has  been  in 
that  period  too  that  his  influ- 
ence on  subsequent  genera- 
tions of  composers,  most  no- 
tably Gyorgy  Ligeti,  who  has 
acknowledged  a debt  to  Nan- 
carrow  in  his  recent  piano 
pieces,  has  been  explicit 
Nancarrow  was  bora  in  Ar- 
kansas in  1912.  His  early  mu- 
sical inclinations  drew  him  to 
Jazz  and  to  classical  music;  he 
played  the  trumpet  in  Jazz 
bands  as  well  as  orchestras. 
He  studied  at  the  Cincinatti 
College  Conservatory  of 
Music  from  1929-32  and  after- 
wards moved  to  Boston, 
where  he  concentrated  on 
composition  with  teachers 
that  included  Nicolas  Slonim- 
sky.  Roger  Sessions  and  Wal- 
ter Piston.  In  1936  he  Joined 
th<»  Abraham  T.int-rtin  Brigade 
to  fight  on  the  Republican 
side  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War, 
and  on  his  return  to  the  US  In 
1939  immersed  himcplf  in  the 
world  of  new  music,  both  as  a 
composer  and  as  a critic  for 
the  influential  journal  Mod- 
em Music 

In  1940,  however,  his  life 
changed  direction  completely. 
He  had  never  made  any  secret 
of  his  socialist  sympathies. 


and  when  he  applied  to  renew 
hi^Spa^xirthwasrefased 
because  ofhis  political  views. 

Promptly  emi- 
pated  to  Mexico  City,  where 
made  his  home  for  the  rest 

or  ms  life. 

Between  1940  and  1981  he 
returned  to  the  US  onlyonce! 

I?11  to  New  Yortctn 
1947  was  of  crucial  importance 
m determining  the  subse- 
guep*  direction  of  his  music. 
Perhaps  as  a result  of  his 
early  grounding  tu  jazz,-  Nan- 
carrow’s  main  focus  in  his 
own  compositions  was  upon 
tempo  and  rhythm,  creating 
elaborate  contrapuntal  tex- 
tures in  which  different  musi- 
cal layers  moved  at  different 
speeds.  But  in  the  works  he 
had  performed  by  the  ensem- 
bles of  the  time  be  bad  been 
frustrated  by  the  inability  of 
the  instrumentalists  to  realise 
his  rhythmic  schemes  with 
sufficient  accuracy;  some  me- 
chanical means  of  reproduc- 
ing his  music  seemed  the  only 
solution,  and  he  found  it  in 
the  player  piano. 

On  that  trip  to  New  York  he 
had  bunt  a machine  which 
allowed  him  to  punch  the 
paper  rolls  used  to.  drive 
player  pianos,  and  back  in 
Mexico  City  with  a pair  of  up- 
right pianos  fitted  with  Am- 
pico  reproducing  mecha- 
nisms that  read  the  rolls  be 
began  to  create  music  on 
the  piano  rolls,  composing  it 
first  on  manuscript  paper  and 
then  meticulously  punching 
it  on  to  the  rolls  so  that  he 
could  realise  whatever  com- 
plex polyrhythms  he  liked. 


mm 


Conlon  Nancarrow . . . when  humans  were  no  match  for  his  rhythms  he  used  a mechanical  piano  photograph:  nblubsert 


The  core  of  Nancarrow's 
achievement  as  a composer  is 
the  series  of  studies  for  player 
piano,  more  than  40  of  than, 
that  he  wrote  over  the  next 
four  decades.  They  are  works 
of  formidable  energy  and 
imagination,  foil  of  gigantic 
trills  and  arpeggios,  massive 
block  chords  and  melodic 
lines  that  cover  the  whole 
compass  of  the  piano  key- 
board, and  often  incorporat- 
ing blues,  jazz  and  Lattn- 
Amerlcan  dance  rhythms. 
The  canon  was  Nancarrow's 
favourite  technical  device, 
though  the  irrational  propor- 


tions he  used  were  often  way 
beyond  the  scope  of  most 
human  performers,  but  he 
also  explored  other  methods 
of  organisation,  including 
techniques  that  directly 
related  pitch  and  duration. 

Most  of  that  music  was 
i composed  in  creative  isola- 
tion, and  for  many  years  it 
was  never  heard  outside  Nan- 
carrow’s  own  studio.  But  in 
the  late  1960s  John  Cage  had 
used  some  of  the  studies  for  a 
dance  score  he  compiled  for 
Merce  Cunningham,  and  in- 
terest in  Nancarrow  began  to 
burgeon.  Scores  of  the  studies 


began  to  appear  in  1975,  and  a 
complete  edition  was  issued 
on  disc.  He  was  awarded  a 
grant  of  $300,000  by  the  Mac- 
Arthur  Foundation  in  the  US 
I in  1983,  and  pianists  such  as 
Ursula  Oppens  and  the  late 
Yvar  Mikhashoff  began  to 
I perform  transcriptions  of 
some  of  the  studies:  Nancar- 
row began  to  receive  Invita- 
tions to  contemporary-music 

festivals  in  Europe  and  the 
US.  This  belated  recognition 
and  the  huge  advance  in  the 
abilities  of  performers  to  {day 
the  most  complex  scores  en- 
couraged him  to  compose  for 


Andrew  Clemente 


Conlon  Nancarrow,  composer, 
bom  October  27,  1912;  died 
August  10, 1997 


Herbert  de  Souza 


Appreciation:  Peter  Noble 


Saintly  champion  of  the  poor  a genuine  fan 


Herbert  de  souza — 
known  throughout 
Brazil  as  Betinho  — 
who  has  died  aged  61, 
was  a small,  fragile  figure, 
who  through  his  energy  and 
integrity  came  to  lead  Brazil's 
long  struggle  against  social 
inequality,  hunger  and  injus- 
tice. He  combined  Gandhi's 
commitment  to  nan-violent 
methods  with  Che  Guevara's  i 
ideal  of  an  egalitarian  society. 

One  of  eight  children.  Be- 
tmho  was  born  in  a town  in 
the  rural  interior  of  Minas 
Gerais.  Like  two  of  his 
brothers,  he  inherited  haemo- 
philia from  his  mother  and 
contracted  TB  for  three  years 
as  a teenager.  From  an  early 
age  he  was  involved  in  radi- 
cal politics,  helping  to  set  up 
the  Marxist  Acao  Popular 
that  emerged  from  a radical 
wing  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

After  the  1964  military  coup 
Betinho  fled  into  exile  to 
Chile,  Canada,  Sweden  and 
France,  realising  that  as  a 
haemophiliac,  he  would  never 
survive  torture.  On  his 
return,  In  1979,  be  set  up  one 
of  Brazil’s  first  — and  most 
successful  — non-governmen- 
tal organisations,  the  Brazil- 
ian Institute  of  Economic  and 
Social  Studies  (Ibase),  whose 
work  takes  in  a range  of 
social  problems,  from  street 
children  to  the  impact  of  pes- 
ticides on  rural  workers. 

In  1986  Betinho  discovered 
that  he  had  been  infected  by 
HIV  through  a contaminated 
blood  transfusion.  It  took 
courage  at  the  time  but  he 
soon  went  public,  and  set  up 
an  effective  campaigning 
organisation  fighting  dis- 
crimination against  people  di- 
agnosed as  HIV  positive,  and 
for  much  more  effective 
screening  of  donated  blood.  In 
1988,  two  of  his  brothers  died 
— Henfll,  a cartoonist  and 
Chico  Maria,  a musician  — 
after  contracting  Aids. 

Betinho  became  a national 
figure  in  1992.  when  he  helped 
to  found  the  Movement  to 
Restore  Ethics  to  Politics,  (me 
of  the  key  bodies  In  the  cam- 


paign to  unseat  President  Fer- 
nando CoOor  de  Melo  after  he 
had  been  shown  to  be  in- 
volved in  a corruption  racket 
After  Conor's  demise,  he  set 
up  what  became  known  as  Be- 
tinho’s  Hunger  Campaign,  it 
was  a response  to  research 
carried  out  by  Ibase,  which 
showed  that  32  mfliirin  Brazil- 
ians were  malnourished. 

In  the  campaign  he1  was  pre- 
pared to  work  with  almost 
anyone  — military  officers, 
landowners,  businessmen 
and  state  employees.  He  said, 
echoing  Keynes,  that  the  poor 
couldn’t  wait  for  the  long  run. 
Within  two  years  3,000  nation- 1 
wide  hunger  committees  were 
donating  food  and  running 
training  courses  for  the  un- 
employed. Footballers  and 
pop  stars  gave  performance 
revenues-  A survey  suggested 
that  11  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion contributed  to  the 


campaign. 

Betinho's  almost  saintly 
aura  led  to  calls  for  him  to  be 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  But  in  1993  his  image 
was  tarnished  when  It  was 
revealed  that  Abia.  his  Aids 


association,  had  received 
money  from  the  notorious 
Jogo  do  bicho,  the  Rio  lottery 
known  to  be  funded  by  drug- 
traffickers.  Betinho  said  that 
with  hindsight  he  realised 
that  accepting  a donation  was 
wrong  and  later  observed  that 
next  to  finding  that  he  was 
HTV  positive,  it  had  been  the 
most  painful  moment  of  his 
life.  “The  only  good  thing  to 
come  out  of  it,”  he  said,  “was 
that  It  demystified  my  image. 
People  learned  that  I too 
make  mistakes.”  A policeman 
also  caught  him  speeding,  and 
was  taken  aback:  "But  you  of 
all  people,  sir,”  he  said. 

Betinho  worked  with  the 
present  government  of  Presi- 
dent Fernando  Henrique  Car- 
doso, and  became  a member 
of  a new  anti-poverty  group 
Comunidade  Solidaria.  But  he 
later  resigned,  protesting  that 
the  programme  was  not 
receiving  the  priority  the  gov- 
ernment had  promised/This 
was  always  my  dream,"  he 
commented,  “to  see  Brazil 
elect  a president  who  saw 
ending  poverty  as  his  main 
priority.  That  would  mean 


land  reform,  job  creation,  and 
massive  support  for  snail 
businesses.” 

Two  years  ago.  Betinho  de- 
veloped Aids.  Hie  died,  weigh- 
ing Just  over  six  stone,  of  com- 
plications of  hepatitis  C, 
which  he  had  also  caught 
from  contaminated  blood.  Al- 
though he  was  an  atheist,  the 
theologian  Leonardo  Boff  has 
suggested  that  the  Pope 
should  canonise  Betinho  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Brazil  in  Octo- 
ber. He  said  that  “It  would  be 
a prophetic  act  if  he  were  de- 
clared the  saint  of  the  poor, 
the  patron  saint  of  citizen- 
ship”. 

Just  weeks  before  Betinho 
died,  the  health  ministry  an- 
nounced that  Brazil's  400 
blood  banks  would  be  subject 
to  international  inspection. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Maria 
Nakino,  and  two  sons,  one 
from  an  earlier  marriage. 


THE  BASEMENT  of  the 
Abbey  Road  house  of  the 
journalist  Peter  Noble 
(obituary.  August  18)  in  Lon- 
don’s St  John's  Wood  was 
something  to  behold.  Every 
Inch  of  w allspace  was 
crammed  with  signed  photos 
of  Noble  with  famous  movie- 
stars-  To  me,  as  an  11-year-aLd 
friend  of  his  older  daughter 
Katina,  it  seemed  impossibly 
glamorous.  To  the  passing 
cynic,  it  might  have  seemed 
impossibly  vain.  But  it  wasn’t 
vanity  which  Noble  was  dis- 
playing, rather  super-fandom, 
and  uninhibited  delight  that 
he,  a working-class  boy, 
should  be  included  in  the  orbit 
of  the  famous.  It  was  in  the 
sams  spirit  that  he  rallpri  his 
autobiography  Reflected  Glory . 

Joan  Crawford,  Lana 
Turner,  the  French  writer 
Francoise  Sagan  and  James 
Mason  were  among  the  guests 
at  Noble’s  celebrated  Abbey 
Road  parties.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  actress  Marianne  Stone, 
were  regulars  at  the  Cannes 
film  festival,  and  were  holi- 
daying in  the  Hollywood  hills 
in  1969  when  the  film  star  and 
wife  of  Roman  Polanski, 
Sharon  Tate  was  murdered. 

Indeed  Marianne  can  be 
spotted  in  small  roles  in  all 
the  leading  films  of  the  period 

— inf-Tiirimg  rianring  ^mplqlv 

ly  with  Peter  Sellers  in  Stan- 
ley Kubrick’s  screen  version 
of  Nabokov's  Lolita,  which 
was  recently  screened  on  TV. 

But  for  all  his  theatricality. 
Noble  was  no  phoney  air- 
kisser.  His  friendships  with 


Sue  Branford  and 
Jan  Rocha 


Herbert  JosC  de  Souza  (Betinho), 
sociologist;  bom  November  13. 
1935;  died  August  9. 1997 


Aim*  Karpf 


Tb*  Guardian  Tuesday  August  13 1997 


Sir  Denis  Smallwood 


Flight  to  the 
highest  leve 


conventional  instruments 
once  agpin,  and  in  the  last  de- 
cade of  his  life  he  produced 
piano  pieces,  a string  quartet 
and  orchestral  works.  He  had 
become  a part  of  the  broad 
church  of  contemporary 
music  once  more. 

Nancarrow  Is  survived  by 
his  wife,  the  anthropologist 
Yoko  Seguira,  and  a son, 
David  Makoto. 


celebrities  like  Shelley  Win- 
ters and  Paul  McCartney  were 
deep  and  enduring.  And  while 
showbiz  liaisons  fissured 
speedily  around  him,  his  al- 
most 50-year-long  marriage  to 
Marianne  was  one  of  mutual 
devotion. 

In  the  early  1960s  their 
Abbey  Road  house  was  strik- 
ingly stylish,  its  bright  yellow 

fcitt-hgn  and  Mpdltorranpan- 

cdoured  crockery  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  sedate  kitchens 
and  tea-sets  in  neighbouring 
homes.  Long  before  Habitat 
was  a twinkle  In  his  (or  our) 
eye,  Terence  Conran  built 
their  shelves  and  made  their 
mosaic  coffee-table,  while  the 
flamboyant  canvasses  of 
painter  Christians  Kubrick 
(wife  of  Stanley)  also  helped 
bring  a touch  of  the  Riviera  to 
NWB. 

But  Peter  Noble  was  essen- 
tially a warm  and  expansive 
man,  prond  of  the  attainments 
not  only  of  his  daughters  but 
— ever  the  appredator  — also 
of  their  friends.  Though  suf- 
fering greatly  in  his  final  ill- 
ness, he  expressed  not  self- 
pity  but  gratitude  for  the 
tender  way  in  which  his  fam- 
ily nursed  him.  He  never  saw 
himself  as  a stringent  critic, 
but  he  could  be  cuttingly  witty 
if  required.  When  Marianne 
FalthfUll.  playing  Irina  in 
Chekhov's  Three  Sisters  ot  the 
Royal  Court,  spoke  yearningly 
of  Moscow,  Peter  Noble  said  it 
sounded  as  if  she  were  calling 
for  her  dog. 


IN  1938  Deals  Smallwood, 
who  has  died  aged  78.  was 
commissioned  In  the  Royal 
Air  Force  asa  pilot  officer. 
By  the  time  ofhis  1976  retire- 
ment Air  Chief  Marshall  Sir. 
Denis  “Splinters”  Smallwood, 
commander-in-chief  of  Strike 
Command,  had  become  one  of 
the  great  postwar  figures  of 
the  RAF. 

Barn  In  King’s  Norton  and 
educated  at  King  Edward  VI 
School  Birmingham,  he 
achieved  bis  ambition  to  be- 
come a fighter  pilot  His  first 
posting  was  No  606  (County  of 
Warwick)  auxiliary  air  forts 
squadron,  which  was  then  fly- 
ing Gloster  Gladiator  bi- 
planes. In  1940,  following  the 
outbreak  of  war  he  was 
posted  to  No  87  squadron,  fly- 
ing Hurricane  night  fighters. 
Later,  in  command  of  No  87, 
be  led  It  is  a series  of  daring 
low  level  attacks  against  Ger- 
man coastal  defences  during 
the  ill-fated  Combined  Opera- 
tions raid  on  Dieppe  in 
August  1942.  More  than  4J100 
of  the  6,000  Canadian  and 
British  troops  involved  in  the 
amphibious  operation  were 
killed,  wounded  or  captured 
and  the  RAF  lost  more  than 
100  aircraft  providing  air  sup- 
port For  his  bravery  and 
leadership  Smallwood  was 
awarded  the  DFC. 

After  command  of  another 
Hurricane  squadron.  Small- 
wood took  over  leadership  of 
a Spitfire  wing.  This  was  de- 
tailed to  conduct  ground 
attack  missions  over  occupied 
France  In  preparation  for  the 
D-day  Normandy  landings. 
Subsequently  after  the  Allies 
bad  established  their  beach- 
head Splinters  Smallwood  led 
offensive  operations  in  sup- 
port of  the  ground  forces.  It 
was  a rale  which  he  found  ex- 
hilarating, and  far  his  in- 
spired leadership  and  out- 
standing performance  he  was 
awarded  the  DSO. 

Postwar,  after  a staff  college 
course  in  Haifa  and  a posting 
to  RAF  headquarters  in  Ger- 
many, he  returned  to  flying  In 
1948  as  commander  of  No  33 
squadron  in  Germany 
equipped  with  high-perfor- 
mance piston-engined  Tem- 
pest fighters.  Next,  he  joined 
the  Air  Ministry  planning  de- 
partment in  London,  estab- 
lishing a reputation  for  far 
sighted  judgment  — - but  he 
I found  his  Involvement  in 
preparations  for  the  1956  Suez 
nanipwigw  an  intensely  frus- 
trating experience. 

The  air  operations  which 
neutralised  the  Egyptian  air 
I force  were,  militarily,  highly 
successful  However,  subse- 
quent events  justified  his  mis- 
givings about  the  shortlived 
campaign,  which  he  later  de- 
scribed as  a “monumental  po- 
litical cock-up”. 

He  then  took  command  of  a 
Bloodhound  surface-to-air 
missile  wing  in  Lincolnshire 
before  his  appointment  as 
commandant  of  the  College  of 
Air  Warfare  at  Manby.  It  was 
there  that  I got  to  know  him. 
Other  prestigious  appoint- 
ments followed,  including  air 
officer  commanding  No  3 
Bomber  Group.  This  post 
marked  his  transfer  from  the 
fighter/ air  defence  side  of  the 
RAF  to  the  V-bomber  force 
which  was  then  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  United  King- 
dom’s nuclear  deterrent  His 
enthusiasm  and  leadership 
provided  the  example  and  in- 
centive to  crews  maintaining 
the  round-the-clock  deterrent 
In  1967  he  became  Bomber 
Command's  senior  air  staff  of- 


ficer and  then,  with  the  for- 
mation of  Strike  Command  in 
1968,  its  first  deputy  com- 
mander- in-chief.  H»  next  post 
was  probably  one  of  his  most 
enjoyable,  combining  milk 
Uay  and  political  issues  as  air 
officer  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Near  East  Air  Faxes  In 
Cyprus  and  administrator  or 
the  sovereign  base  there.  He 
sdbo  successfully  led  toe  RAF 
polo  team  In  Its  friandfy 
rivalry  with  the  Army. 

After  a Whitehall  posting  as 
vice  chief  of  the  air  staff  hb 
final  service  appointment 
from  1974  to  1976  was  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  Strike 
Command,  to  which  he  added 
in  1975  command  of  United: 
Kingdom  Nato  air  forces. 
Splinters'  dedicated,  forth- 


Smallwood . . . leadership 


rightly  outspoken  manner 
persisted.  The  Labour  MP 
Frank  ADaun  sakl  that  be 
“should  keep  his  month  shut” 
after  the  commander  ex- 
pressed  his  concern,  on  televi- 
sion. about  the  Soviet  Union’s 
arms  build-up  at  a time  of 
reductions  in  RAF  strength.  . 

On  retirement  from  the 
RAF  in  1976  Splinters  became 
British  Aerospace's  military 
advisor  and  chairman  of  toe 
Air  League.  He  retired  from 
BAe  In  1988  but  continued 
with  hb  other  interests,  in- 
cluding riding,  shooting,  sail- 
ing hb  motor  cruiser,  charity 
fund-raising  and  family  life 
Hb  wife  Jeanne,  who  he  mar- 
ried in  1940,  died  in  1982.  HO 
b survived  by  a son  and  a 
daughter  and  several  devoted 
granddaughters- 

Charming;  boundlessly  en- 
ergetic. Splinters  Smallwood 
lived  Ufa  to  the -fidT-and  left 
hb  mark  on;  whatever  be 
undertook.  He  will  be  missed. 


Mr  David  tonne 


Sir  Denis  Graham  Smallwood, 
airman,  bom  August  13,  1918; 
died  July  26 1997 


Death  Notices 


COflOwau  RMkwH.  Batowd  luMnd 
ol  C*m*rtno.  dtad  hi  hta  iM  hi  ikmmuI 
on  Friday,  August  tan  EnqutrlM  in  ml- 
COhU  Swr  arson,  tot  crtftl  427  3276. 


DOLAN.  Arm,  bom  IWl  Ssptafltfnr  T8S2. 
died  August  13ft  at  horn#  In  Mwnmoiw 


mfth,  after  a tong  limw  uonasrfuhy  bcmt. 
Lmvm  behind  MaHhow  end  Emer.  Funeral 


at  Morttaka  Crematorium.  12  noon.  Friday 
Augue!  22nd.  No  flower*  Oonedons  to  Me- 
rle Curie  e/o  Funeral  OUodora  J.  H.  Ken- 
yon. oin  229  am 


ELLIOT.  John,  on  I4#i  August  ■ Mi  home 
in  Britt*  alter  a kmgj  Irmas  bravely  Dome. 
Beloved  hustand  el  EHzaoeei.  Hearty  hared 
tedier  of  Julia  and  Kola.  Whar-hwavr  ol 
Qlynr*  and  woud  grandtattw  of  Miodri 
end  Martin.  CremaUon  Souai  Bristol  Cre- 
matorium, lpm  Friday,  August  22nd.  No 
flowers  phrase,  donations  B wished  at  the 


ParWnson'e  Disease  Society,  22  Upper 
Woburn  Place.  London  WCIH  uRA. 


MARTM,  (Prafaaaor  John  Powett.  On 
August  fret,  egad  7i.  peacoAdty  at  noma. 
Dearest  husband  ol  Joan  Htggm.  taring 
end  proud  &uhor  of  Andrew.  Lawrence  and 
smart  end  devoted  arandad  of  Azalea  and 
Oulllian.  Fwraral  sendee  wiB  be  held  at . 


on  only,  dooebona  If  deal  red  lor 
inlcmatiixinl  or  HNL1.  may  M 
Arthur  Graety  Ud_  (Traftonl 


lor  Amnesty 
De  sent  to 
«d  Funeral 


Homes).  Oreyswnes.  30$.  Manchester 
Hoad.  Altrincham.  WAU  BPK  Tel:  OKI-973 


Birthdays 


1513. 

SfGLEY.  At  home  tn 


ducer.  Funeral 


(Marjorie  L Svey),  writer  pro* 
si  hi  Buxton.  Memorial  service 


A fragile  figure  fighting  inequality  — Herbert  de  Souza,  addresses  a meeting  in  Brasilia 


Ginger  Baker,  rock  drum- 
mer, 58;  Commandant 
Daphne  Blundell,  former  di- 
rector, WRNS,  81;  Gordon 
Brand  Jr,  golfer,  39;  Bin 
Clinton,  US  President,  51; 
Lord  Cocks  of  Hartcllffe, 
former  Labour  chief  whip.  68; 
John  Deacon,  guitarist  and 
songwriter,  47;  Mary  Joe 


Fernandez,  tennis  player,  26; 
Dame  Rose  Heilbron.  for- 
mer High  Coart  judge,  83; 
Prof  Sir  David  Hopwood, 
geneticist,  65;  Richard  In- 
grams, editor,  the  Oldie,  60; 
Billy  J Kramer,  rock  singer, 
54;  Bernard  Levin,  colum- 
nist 69;  David  Lodge,  actor, 
76;  Rt  Rev  Dr  Michael  Nar 


zir-Ali,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
49;  Elizabeth  Shore,  former 
dean  of  postgraduate  medical 
education.  University  of  Lon- 
don, 70;  Jill  St  John,  actress, 
57;  Willie  Shoemaker,  for- 
mer jockey,  66;  John  Mark 
Taylor,  Conservative  MP.  56; 
Henry  Wyndham,  chairman. 
Sotheby’s,  44. 


In  London,  to  Dm  announced  talar.  Enqri- 
rte*  Meltar  A 8mm  RO.  M (0V2S8]  77703. 


In  Memoriam 


OAMBL&  Stan.  180)  AufluK  ISM.  Vita  flaw 
ta«  you.  but  not  your  muaie.  *nwrata 
Another  Star  in  Via  Sky'.  From  Dad.  Mom 
and  all  your  family. 


■Tb  placa  your 
0171  Tria  4667  or  ta*  Dm  713  *129 
8am  amt  $xn  Mon-Pit 


Mtapnuna 
I bat— n 


Jackdaw 


Aladdin’s  gran 


DUSK  Is  falling  in  the  East 
Sussex  village  ofRye  as  74- 
year-old  Joan  DeBethel  and  a 
group  of  friends  stroll  along 
the  m|h  street  for  a qnidk 
drink  m the  local  pub — not  a 
surprising  scene  in  a village 
that  has  become  a Mecca  for 
well-heeled  London  exiles  in 
search  of  a quiet  life  to  retire 
to.  But  this  group  of  women  is 
not  looking  for  a quiet  life. 

Long  before  you.  see  them, 
you  can  hear  the  jingle  of  the 
bells  and  tamborines  as  they 
head  for  the  Ypres  Castle,  a 
pub  sandwiched  between  the 
village  church  and  the  li- 
brary: 

Dressed  in  blue  panta- 


loons, turquoise  Aladdin  slip, 
pers,  and  a grey  spangly 
cropped  top  tha  t leaves  little 
to  the  .imagination,  Joan  cuts 
an  improbable  figure  on  the 
cobbled  high  street  Bracelets 
laden  with  bells  are  tied 
around  her  wrists  and  ankles. 
By  day,  the  former  theatre 
designer  dresses  in  twin  set 
and  pearls  and  dabbles  in 
painting  and  pottery.  But 
every  Wednesday  night,  Joan 
and  her  friends  are  reincar- 
nated as  Egyptian  belly 
dancers. 

“Lots  of  older  people  fear 
making  fools  of  themselves 

and  are  afraid  to  do  anything 

out  of  the  ordinary,”  says 
Joan,  a grandmother  offeree. 
“But  there’s  nothing  wrong 
with  being  old  or  fat  Can’t 
they  think  of  a more  imag-iim- 
tive  way  of  exercising  than 
wallang  the  dog?” 

Belfy  dancing  grannies  in 
Marie  Claire 


Good  mixer 


COGNAC,  lesson  one:  warm 
the  snifferon  the  palm  of 
your  hand,  pout  your  lips  and 
say  in  a pronounced  French 
accent,  “All  Cognac  is 


brandy ...  hut  all  brandy  is 
not  Cognac.” 

Lesson  two:  Forget  all  you 
every  knew  about  Cognac,  be- 
cause it  was  probably  wrong 
anyway.  Most  people  regard 
fee  world's  most  misunder- 
stood spirit  as  an  after-dinner 
thought  In  fact  more  than 
half  Qie  world’s  Cognac  is 
drunk  as  highballs,  cocktails 
or  summer  mixed  drinks.  It's 
fee  number  one  best  selling 
spirit  among  black  Ameri- 
cans. And  it’s  regarded  as  the 
best  drink,  without  any 
shadow  of  comeptition,  to  ac- 
company a Chinese  meal 

As  for  being  quintessen- 

tially  French,  take  that  with  a 
splash  of  tonic  too.  Hennessy 
was  founded  by  an  Irishman, 
Courvoisier  used  to  be  owned 
by  an  English  family,  Hirip 
hailed  from  Dorset  Okay, 
Rimy  Martin  was  French,  but 
they  had  to  have  some  input 

We  Brits  are  locked  In 
some  kind  of  strange,  pre- 
war, gentlemen’s  dub  time- 
warp  a bout  Cognac.  Years  on 
it  persists  as  an  overlooked 
spirit  offered  at  that  belt- 
pushing  time  of  night  when 
you've  drunk  everything  else 
audit’s  an  effort  to  squeeze  in 


the  last  drink.  This  has  lpft 

fee  great  Cognac  houses  with 
something  of  a dilemma 
While  fee  rest  of  fee  world 
whoops  it  up  with  ice,  ginger, 
orange  Juice  and  endless 
other  mixers,  we  have  ele- 
vated Cognac  to  fee  level  of 
communion  wine. 

Eat  Soup  on  a misunderstood 
libation. 


Hysteria 


HUMANKind  is  in  the  grip  of 
something  strange .... 

“Hysteria”  has  been  used 
since  the  Middle  Ages  to  de- 
scribe a mental  condition 
thataffectsthe  body  in  odd 
physical  ways.  At  first  it  was 
only  thought  to  happen  to 
women  as  early  doctors  be- 
lieved a woman’s  uterus 
roamed  around  her  body, 
causing  trouble. 

The  condition  is  still  - 
around  these  days,  although 
it’s  called  “conversion  dis- 
order”. But  while  “mas3  hys- 
teria” sounds  medical  and 
plausible,  ifsa  bit  like  saying 
a group  of  people  have  sud- 
denly got  a “mass  headache” 
or  “mass  appendicitis.” 
Things  described  as' “mass 


hysteria"  range  from  the  be- 
haviour of  a panicked  crowd 
and  mass  credulity  (like,  say, 
holy  apparitions},  up  to  mass 
faintings,  mysterious  ill- 
nesses and  muggings  by  fee 
Smurfs.  In  the  last  year  aca- 
demics in  the  US  have  also 
been  blaming  itfor  Gulf  war 
syndrome,  ME.  satanic  ritual 
child  abuse  and  UFO  abduc- 
tions. But  is  mass  hysteria  a 
useful  term  that  lets  medics 
and  skeptics  put  anything 
they  can’t  explain  into  a bin 
labelled  "They’re  making  it 
up?” 

Bizarre  looks  into  the  myster- 
ies of  mass  hysteria. 


hit  fee  screen  in  1962,  pool  has 
been  on  a worldwide  roll  So 
much  so  that  an  American 
pool  fanatic  is  working  on  a 
magnumopus  entitled  Collid- 
ing Spheres —eat  your  heart 
out  Stephen  Hawking.  Forget 
about  black  holes,  pal,  and  cop 
the  action  on  the  old  blue 
baize.  And  the  shooting  stars 
to  look  out  for  are  as  colourfol 
as  they  ever  were  in  fiction. 
Bari  “the  Pearl”  Strickland 
(the  world  number  one  who 
won  SLQOO.OOO  in  one  hour  ina 
Dallas  tournament),  Roger  the 


Pool’s  gold 


rrS  just  about  the  most  fam- 
ous lin  e evemttered  in  a 
sports  movie;  "Fat  man,  you 
shoot  a great  line  of  pooL”  It 
came  from  the  grudginglips 
of  East  Eddie  Felson,  played 
by  Paul  Newman,  after  he 
finally  got  "oil  in  his  arm” 
and  stuffed  Minnesota  Fats, 
played  by  smooth  as  baize  by 
Jackie  Gleason.  It  sums  up 
the  edgy  ethos  of  the  hustler 
—dipped,  raw,  narcissistic, 

cooL  And,  since  The  Hustler 


Piranha,  Ralf  the  Kaiser, 
Vince  le  Dude,  the  Black  Wid- 
ow and  Mad  Mitch,  the  Scouse 
Smasher,  are  all  cueing  up  to 
crash  on  to  your  screen  in 
Sky's  TV  coverage  of  the 
World  Pool  Masters. 

American  pool  developed  in 
the  1860s  at  the  same  time  as 
snooker  was  being  im  anted 
in  India.  Some  bright  trans- 
atlantic spark  took  toe  univer- 
sal pyramid  of  balls,  changed 
the  colours  and  numbered 
them  one  to  15. 

In  1878  a Canadian  named 
CyriBe  Dionne  won  the  first 
world  championship  at  what 
was  then  called  continuous 
pool  (you  potted  the  halls  In 
any  order  and  nominated  the 
pocket  and  proceeded,  egflve, 
nine,  13  to  win  with  61X  Over 
the  next  decade  the  scoring 
changed  to  coontlngjustthe 
number  of  balls  potted- 
straight  pool.  Once  14  balls  are 
down  you.  start  again.  Winner 
is  first  to  81  or  61  or  whatever 
odd  number  to  chosen. 

A history  of  pool,  in 


thing  of  beauty.  Writing  in 
his  famous  book  on  insects, 
TheAureiian,  published  in 
1766,  entomologist  Moses  Har- 
j rto  quaintly  applied  fee  term 
to  almost  any  butterfly  or 
moth.  Today,  however,  files 
are  seen  as  buzzing.  Irritating: 
little  specs  of  dirt;  vile  crea- 
tures that  traipse  germs  on  to 

food,  suck  our  blood,  or,  hor- 
ror ofhorror.  do  damage  to 
our  plants. 

And.  whereas  other  insects 
are  given  formal  or  cuddly 
sounding  names  such  as 
nymph,  or  caterpillar,  files 
give  rise  to  the  harsh  sound- 
ing. gutters!  and  obviously 
horrid,  maggots. 

But  there  are  really  only  a 
fewflies  which  do  any  harm; 
most  are  harmless  aim  there 
are  plenty  which  even  assist 
the  gardener. 

BBC  Gardener's  World  does 
usbttjbrtteimogeofthefty. 


The  fly 


Jackdaw  wonts  jewels.  Gmail 
Jwdtddu^gxtardian.^uK;J°^ 

0171-713  write  Jackdaw. 
Th»Guardian,ll9Farring(Um 
Read,  London  EC1H  3ER- 


Bizarre . ; . laughing  apart 


DURING  the  18th  century  fee 
fly  was  considered  to  be  a 
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FORMES  Guinness 
chief  Ernest 
Saunders  and  his 
three  (^defendants 
in  the  1990  court 
rase  involving  the  bid  for  Dis- 
tillers are  considering  legal 
action  to  prevent  Margaret 
Beckett,  the  Trade  and  Indus- 
try Secretary,  from  publish- 
ing the  findings  of  a 10-year 
government  investigation. 

Inspectors  have  just  fin- 
ished, their  report  into  the  fl- 
legal  share-rigging  operation 
and  Mrs  Beckett  will  decide 
in  October  whether  to  pub- 


lish- Should  she  decide  to  do 
so.  interested  parties  — in 
particular  the  four  men  con- 
victed of  offences  relating  to 
the  £2.6  billion  Guinness  bid- 
for  Distillers,  the  drinks 
Sroup,  in  1968  — have  the  op- 
portunity both  to  comment, 
and  to  ask  for  the  decision  to 
be  judicially  reviewed. 

Mr  Saunders’s  co-defen- 
osnts  — : Gerald  Ronson. 
Anthony  Fames  and  Jack 
Lyons. — have  a case  pending 
aeainst  the  Grown  in  the 
European  Court  of  Human 
Rights- m Strasbourg,  so  they 
may  argue  the  whole  affair  is 
still  sub  Judies, 

George  Devlin,  Mr  Saun- 


ders's human-rights  consul- 
tant, said  yesterday  “it  would 
be  wrong"  for  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Industry  to  pub- 
lish while  the  Strasbourg 
cases  — expected  to  come  to 
judgement  in  two  years  — are 

The  £SL6  billion,  bid  for  Dis- 
tillers was  possibly  the  most 
bitter  and  dirty  fight  the  City 
has  ever  seen.  Both  Guinness 
and  rival  Argyll,  fts  super-. 
market  group,  dive-bombed 
each  other's  share  prices  and 
stooped  to  .'smear  tactics. 
Guinness 'was  victorious,  but 
the  triumph  was  Shortlived- 

Wall  Street  speculator  Ivan 
Boesky,  arrested  for  insider- 


dealing,  began  to  “sing”  to 
the  US  authorities  in  the  hope 
of  a shorter  sentence.  Among 
the  beans  be  spHLed  was  his 
involvement  in  an  illegal 
scheme  to  prop  up  the  value 
of  Guinness  shares.  This  was 
passed  on  to  London,  «n«i  on 
December  1 1988,  DTI  inspec- 
tors went  into  the-company. 

Four  years  later,  die  four 
defendants  were  convicted  of 
offences  relating  to  illegal 
share-support.  . Messrs 
Saunders,  Ronson  and  Barnes 
were  jailed;  Mr  . Lyons-  was 
finari  £3  million. 

Mr  Saunders’s  five-year 
sentence  was  ' halved  on  ap- 
peal and  he  was  released  from 


open  prison  after  serving  only 
10  months  when  doctors  de- 
cided he  was  suffering  from 
Alzheimer's  disease-  Since 
then  he  has  worked  as  a con- 
sultant and,  more  recently, 
faVwi  fh<»  h»»im  of  us  informa- 
tion-systems group  Harpur-  j 
Gelco.  However.  Harpur's 
founder  is  threatening  a law- , 
suit  against  Mr  Saunders,  and 
on  one  occasion  foe  US  au- 
thorities bounced  him  out  of 
the  country  for  being  a con- 
victed  felon  travelling  with- 
out a visa.  . 

But  he  has  never  given  up 
hope  of  clearing  his  name. 
Last  December,  Strasbourg 
judges  ruled  his  human  rights 


hnH  Wn  infringed  by  the  use 
against  him  of  testimony  ac- 
quired under  compulsion  by 
the  DTI  inspectors.  His  case 
may  eventually  be  heard 
again  by  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Messrs  Ronson,  Parnea  and 
Lyons  are  going  to  Europe  on 
aUghfly  different  grounds,  in- 
cluding thA  ptaiin  that  the 
Grown  sat  on  a secret  ruling 
by  a special  City  court  the 
Licensed  Dealers  Tribunal, 
that  there  had  been  no  false 
market  In  Guinness's  shares. 
The  court  had  been  looking  at 
a separate  case  related  to  the 
same  bid,  but  its  December 
1988  verdict  was  never  put  be- 
fore the  Guinness  jury.  | 


Figuring  out  the 
long-term  game 


Mark  Milner 


Crash  that  never  was 


Vwith  figures,  corporate 
or  public  sector,  is  the 

bits  you  have  to  take  out.  MOBUO  w «n?p  ms  cneermess 
Look,  for  example,  at  y ester-  jP  check.  Someone  in  the 
day’s  results  from  retailer  Bundesbank  might  overhear. 
Argos  and  the  latest  snap-  ^ Throughout  the  August 
shot  of  the  Government’s  ?reak  the  German  central 
finances.  bank  has  played  cat  and 

On  the  face  of  it,  both  are  mouse  with  the  financial  mar- 
very  heartening  news  for  the  ^et?_ov,er  interest  rate  policy. 
Government.  so  for  it  has  been  able  to  talk 

The  public  finances  appear  Ge™»n  mark  back  from 
In  much  more  robust  shape  , b*jUk  (DM1.89  to  the  dol- 
than  many  doubters  had  ex-  without  having  to  wield 
pected.  Argos  pre-tax  profits  the  ^interest  rate  stick.  Never- 


at  its  most  academic.  The 
results,  however,  could  be 
the  summer’s  most  sought- 
after  sums. 


Repo  hawks  ready 

German  economics 
minister  Gflnter  Rex- 
rodt  was  In  chirpy  form 
yesterday,  arguing  the  Ger- 
man economy  was  on  course 
often  the  problem  I to  hit  the  government's  target 

fipnrM  I Of  25  PCT  Cent  gTOWth  thin 

year.  Mr  Rexrodt,  however, 
needs  to  keep  his  cheeriness 


-v-iv,’1  -"'•Vr  ‘'S ! 1 '-If. - 1 * * *' ' 


i r 


actually  fell  at  the  half  way 
stage,  which  would  not  — on 


theiess  the  German  currency 
is  still  significantly  weaker 


the  fece  of  it  — suggest  con-  than  the  DM1.70  level  at 
srnners  running  rampant  in  w^ch  it  stood  back  in  Febru- 


''  ■ -•‘1 V;-.. 


Britain’s  high  streets. 

Now  let  us  have  a close 
look  at  the  caveats.  The 
problem  with  the 
£3.875  billion  the  Govern- 


ary  when  the  G7  decided  its 
fell  had  gone  far  enough. 

Most  analysts  reckon  that 
what  has  persuaded  the 
Bundesbank  to  keep  Interest 


ment  repaid  in  July  is  decid-  rates  on  hold  is  the  weakness 
mg  just  how  much  is  a result  German  economy.  Many 

of  the  buoyant  state  of  the  beUere,  however,  that  ttwouJd 
economy  and  how  much  nudge  rates  up  for  the 


should  be  put  down  to  vari- 
able factors  such  as  the 


first  time  since  1992 
The  snag  Is  higher  rates 


changes  to  the  timing  of  VAT  W0D^  be  likely  to  mean  a 


receipts  which  mean  that 
more  companies  pay  earlier 
in  the  financial  year. 

Assume  the  figures  owe 


stronger  mark  which  in  turn 
could  hit  the  export  drive, 
currently  providing  most  of 
the  impetus  for  the  improve- 


more  to  long-term  factors  1x1  the  economy.  With- 

and  Gordon  Brown’s  calcula-  £“  tbe  export  boora Germany 
tions  of  a public  sector  bor-  « 


rowing  requirement  for  1997- 
98  of  £10.9  billion  start  to 


According  to  the  German 
chamber  of  industry  and  corn- 


look  extremely  dose  to  the  rh*  evea  tbs  competi- 

mart  - uve  advantage  provided  by  the 

It  would  leave  City  ana-  WB&ker  mark  wffl  stop  German 
lysts  with  egg  on  their  feces  co^i^Ios^toerofltlona1 
too.  Yesterday’s  repayment 

figure  was  £3  billion  above  ucse  rivals.  It  reckons  German 
most  estimates.  The  Trea-  00318  “P  s?n  P2 

suiy,  however,  Is  sensibly 

keeping  the  champagne  on  111 

ice.  world's  fastest  growing 

Now  turn  to  Argos.  The  „ 

first-half  profits  fell  was  due 

mainly  to  a series  of  one-off  I?h»ht  1™*  ^■v®  tbe  hawks  on 
T.«ar  tbe  Bundesbank  council  the 


A traderteghs  with  relief— or  boredom? — yesterday  afternoon  on  the  Luryis  f ulurea  exchange  as  some  early  losses  were  recovered 

Strong  growth  cuts  public  debt 


costs;  the  new  catalogue,  the 

launch  of  the  Premier  Points  amrnxmitlGn  they  need  to 
photograph:  johnny  EQGfTT  scheme,  the  costs  of  the  in-  8Ue  for  dearer  borrowing. 


Charlotte  Denny 


WHITEHALL  belt- 
tightening  and 
healthy  economic 
growth  boosted 
government  finances  last 
month,  leading  to  an  unex- 
pectedly large  repayment  of 
public  debt 

Treasury  figures  released 
yesterday  showed  that  the 
Government  paid  off 
£3.9  billion  of  debt  in  July, 
nearly  £3  billion  more  than  at 
tbe  some  month  last  year. 

Although  the  City  had  ex- 
pected government  finances 
to  bounce  back  after  three 
months  in  the  red,  the  size  of 
the  deficit  reduction  sur- 
prised most  analyses  who  had 
estimated  teat  the  Govern- 
ment would  pay  bade  around 
£1  billion. 

Borrowing  so  for  this  finan- 


cial year  is  half  of  last  year’s 
level 

Both  sides  of  the  balance 
sheet  showed  improvements, 
with  tax  receipts  up  after  dis- 
appointing figures  in  the  first 
three  months  of  the  financial 
year  and  no  sign  that  public 
Spending  is  getting  out  of 
control. 

“(These  are)  an  excellent 
set  of  numbers  which  confirm 
that  the  public  finances  are 
feeling  the  benefits  of  tbe 

recent  acceleration  In  activ- 
ity," said  Jonathan  Loynes,  of 
HSBC  Markets. 

VAT  receipts  were  up  by 
£1.2  btllian  on  last  July,  an  in- 
crease of  32  per  cent  over  the 
year.  Qianses  to  the  timing  of 
VAT  payments  by  large  com- 
panies accounted  for  £400  mil- 
lion of  the  rise,  according  to  a 
Treasury  spokesman. 

Strong  economic  growth 
boosted  corporation  tax  reve- 


nues,  which  were  up  14  per 
cant  year  on  year,  and  income 
tax,  up  12  per  cent. 

The  Treasury  said  a last 
minute  rush  by  smokers  to 
stock  up  on  cigarettes  before 


Budget  tax  hikes  increase 
prices  had  raised  excise  duty 
receipts  by  £400  million. 

However,  analysts  said  that 
even  taking  into  account  one- 
off  changes  to  the  timing  of 
tax  receipts,  the  underlying 
picture  showed  the  Govern- 
ment’s coffers  were  boosted 
by  healthy  economic  growth. 

Borrowing  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  1997/98  finan- 
cial year  stands  at 
£4.4  billion,  almost  half  the 
total  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Despite  predictions  that  the 
Government  would  find  it 
hard  to  meet  the  spending 
totals  inherited  from  the  pre- 
vious administration,  the  fig- 
ures showed  that  Whitehall 
budgets  were  still  under  tight 
control,  with  spending  for  Ihe 
first  quarter  nearly  i per  cent 
lower  than  the  first  four 
months  of  last  year. 


Mr  Loynes  said  government 
departments  had  shown  im- 
pressive spending  restraint 
over  thw  hist  six  months.  “If 
Spending  follows  the  same 
pattern  as  last  year,  project- 
ing the  first  four  months  of1 
this  year  forwards  suggests 
the  Government  will  under- 
shoot its  public  spending  tar- 
get by  around  £7  bfflion,”  he 
said. 

The  Budget  forecast  a de- 
partmental spending  total  of 
5 billion. 

Some  analysts  said  yester- 
day that  the  Government 
could  under  Bhoot  its 
£109  billion  target  for  bor- 
rowing over  the  year,  set  in 
July’s  budget 

However,  Simon  Briscoe,  of 
NIkko  Europe,  warned  teat 
slower  economic  growth 
would  reduce  government 
revenue  in  the  second  half  of 
thp  year. 


London  stands 
apart  from 
Continentals’ 
concerns 


Windfall  boost  ‘patchy’,  says  Argos 


UmKInff 


fldenre  At  fo*  «ni>  time,  the  share  across  the  board  during  Mr  Smith’s  comments  came  Mr  Smite  denied,  however,  Paris  the  GAC  index  closed 

company  said  that  its  mar-  the  first  half  ctf  the  year.but  it  as  Argos  announced  a fen  in  teat  Argos  was  being  hit  1.77  per  cent  down  at  2870. 

rim  had  follem  due  mainly  to  had  enjoyed  no  noticeable  firm-half  prates  profits  from  heavily  by  fiercer  competi-  Some  analysts  Bald  the 

nprreromDetition.  “windfall  effect"  on  toys,  £3L8  mUlian  to  £28.1  million,  tion  from  Woolworth  in  toys  panic  was  over,  although 

U i«r  execu-  “Windfalls  are  going  on  despite  a 12  per  cent  increase  and  electrical  goods,  where  Wall  Street  did  fall  30 


Mr  Smite  denied,  however. 


Ian  King 

I ONDON’S  stock  market 
I— shrugged  off  doom-laden 
weekend  forecasts  and  con- 
spicuously foiled  to  crash 
yesterday  — but  all  Euro- 
pean bourses  lost  some 
ground  in  the  wake  of  Fri- 
day’s 247-point  slump  on 
Wall  Street. 

In  London,  prices  were 
marked  down  savagely  for 
five  minutes  at  tee  start  of 
trading,  as  a precaution  to 
deter  selling.  This  wiped  71 
points  of  the  FTSE  100  in- 
dex, but  dealers  reported 
little  selling.  The  index  fin- 
ished the  day  down  just 
30-8  points  at  4,835  — a dip 
of  0.68  per  cent  — with 
much  of  the  foil  attribu- 
table to  ex-dividend  move- 
ments In  major  stocks. 

The  mood  was  worse  else- 
where in  Europe.  In  Frank- 
furt, the  Dax  Index  lost  4 
per  cent  of  its  value  at  one 
stage  but  dosed  1.79  per 
cent  off  at  4,078.6,  while  in 
Paris  the  GAC  index  closed 


vestment  In  Holland. 

The  Impact  of  demutuali- 
sation windfalls  has  been 
patchy.  Sales  of  bigger  ticket 
items  have  benefited  but  the 
brief  appearance  of  tbe 
comet  Hale-Bopp  (now 
there’s  a one-off  factor)  did 
more  for  sales  of  binoculars 
than  windfall  gains  appear 
to  have  done  for  toys. 

It  gets  more  complicated- 
Since  the  end  of  the  half  year 
Argos  reports  sales  up 
strongly  compared  with  tbe 
same  period  in  1996  but  the 
company  is  warning  that ! 
“tee  current  buoyancy  In  i 
consumer  confidence  and 
overall  retail  sales  may  not 
be  sustainable”. 

Tomorrow  win  see  fresh 
data  in  the  form  of  the  latest 
retail  sales  figures.  Again, 
however,  what  allowance 
will  need  to  be  made  for  the 
windfalls? 

The  Bank  of  England's 
telephone  poll,  designed  to 
help  find  out  just  what  con- 
sumers are  doing  with  the 
pay-outs  from  the  building 
society  conversions,  is 
scarcely  economic  research 


Groucho  theory 


A N Interesting  variation 
ZA  on  tee  theme  first  ex- 
# lpounded  by  Groucho 
Marx:  that  he  wouldn’t  join 
any  club  which  would  have 
hirn  as  a member.  It  comes 
from  tee  current  edition  of 
the  Economist  magazine 
where  the  business  section 
has  reviewed  American  anal- 
ysis of  reforms  aimed  at  pro- 
moting boardroom  restraint, 
especially  over  pay. 

Tbe  conclusions  make  grim 
reading  for  disciples  of  corpo- 
rate governance.  Such  reme- 
dies as  Independent  directors, 
performance-related  pay  and 
share  options  are  all  weighed 
and  found  variously  wanting. 

But  then,  as  the  Economist 
neatly  concludes:  “any  boss 
who  cannot  outmanoeuvre  a 
system  designed  to  keep  him 
under  control  is  probably  not 
worth  having." 

Another  Marx  (no  relation) 
might  have  asked  what  else 
anyone  should  expect  from 
capitalism? 


Armani  seeks 
slimline  look 


ARGOS,  tee  hi^  Street  ^ execu-  “Windfalls  are  going  on  despite  a 12  per  cent  increase  and  electrical  goods,  where  Wall  Street  did  fall  30  — . ==— Trussardi.  controlled  by  the 

catalogue  retailer,  had  entoeda  more  expensive  products,  and  in  sates  to  £627  million.  Argos  has  a 30  per  cent  mar-  points  soon  after  London’s  Jww  Qimmrip  n«n  family  of  designer  Nicola 

warned  yesterday  it  rfsudhnrod-  oim  furniture  range  is  going  The  fall  was  due  mainly  to  ket  share.  close.  Trussardi,  is  set  to  reshuffle 

was  likely  to  enjoy  P^^Pjns^  especially  strongly,  but  their  one-off  costs,  including  an  He  also  played  down  But  the  City’s  leading  ^%RT3PPO  Armani,  Italy’s  assets  within  the  group  in 

only  a temporary  boost  to  ucw  ascanm  impact  on  our  busi-  extra  £3mIHioh  in  catalogue  reports  that  Argos  is  looking  bear  repeated  .his  warning  ■pleading  fashion  house,  order  to  concentrate  on  its 

sales  from  recent  building  cofaur  tvs  as  a ness  generally  been  paper  costs,  £1  million  to  splash  out  £1  billion  in  a that  a major  correction  is  yesterday  announced  core  activities  oflicenslng  Its 

society  conversions.  wromuis,  due  m natChy.”  Mr  Smith  said.  launching  the  “Premier  single  acquisition,  insisting  it  on  the  way.  Tony  Dye, — the  company  founded  by  Glor-  brand,  designing  and  making 

Argos,  which  slipped  out  of  vmemer  tms  was  sue  mmnany  also  enjoyed  Points”  loyalty  scheme  with  was  looking  Instead  for  a who.  heads  PDFM,  the  glo  Armani  win  restructure  clothes,  leather  goods  and 


and  electrical  goods,  where  Wall  Street  did  fall  30 
Argos  has  a 30  per  «gnt  mar-  points  soon  after  London's 


ket  share. 


close. 

But  the  City’s  leading 
bear  repeated  his  warning 
that  a major  correction  is 


Trussardi.  controlled  by  the 

jotm  Qionwm  ■wan family  of  designer  Nicola 

Trussardi,  is  set  to  reshuffle 

GRUPPO  Armani,  Italy’s  assets  within  the  group  in 
leading  fashion  house,  order  to  concentrate  on  its 
yesterday  announced  core  activities  oflicenslng  its 


rr.,  ...  .u-w  ALUS  uuuyoi Ajr  awv  " - — 

the.  FTSE  100  earlier  tWs  a^,  a ^ pXCsVHnr1  of  photo-  higher  sales  of  binoculars,  BP,  and  £1  mflUradevefoping 
year,  also  said  it  was  worried  WiteteeerapoOT  pu  JSdy  because  of  the  Hale-  tee  group’s  new  Dutch  opera- 
tee  recent  interest  rate  ri««  ^^Cc^?d  fts  mSket  ^Somet  earlier  this  year.  tem. 

could  dampen  consumer  con-  had  increased  iw  


qftmfigr  qf  cmallpr  Hunk. 


City's  second-biggest  fund  I to  create  a asw-took  organisa- 


Argos  shares  closed  lp  manager,  said  he  still  ex-  tion  through  a series  of  merg- 


downat622p. 


pected  a crash  shortly. 


are  and  spin-offs. 


cosmetics. 

Both  Trussardi  and  Versace 
are  preparing  for  a listing 


Banks  say  beauty  is  in  eye  of  the  beholden 


These  may  involve  separat-  next  year.  Giorgio  Armani 
ing  the  company’s  design  ac-  has  pondered  seeking  a 11st- 
tivtties  from  the  rest  of  its  ing  for  his  firm  in  the  past 
businesses,  tee  Ansa  news  His  restructuring  strategy 
agency  reported.  Armani  Is  calls  for  tee  domestic  retail 
the  third  Italian  fashion  firm  operations,  the  Giorgio  Ar- 
to  have  decided  recently  on  a man!  boutiques  and  Emporio 


UnaSrigoi 


“While  house  renova- 
tions and  new  cars  are  still 


Direct  Line,- the  tele- 1 receiving  a call  a week  | couraging  customers  to 


brighter  corporate  style. 

The  Versace  group,  which 


uhone-based  insurer,  said  it  from  customers  requesting  take  irreversible  steps,  was  restructuring  when 

f , . . ..n.  InonD  «na>  nlurflfl  "With  i Z. TT 


Armani,  to  be  spun  out  of 
Giorgio  Armani  SpA,  the 
parent  company.  They  win  be 


PLASTIC  dental- work  and  breast  e»-  curing  a higher  proportion  to  the  banks  for  finance' 

catching  «P  witepr^  for  requests  for  loans  for  But  tf  they  make  it  too  easy 

arty  rSiwfr^idar  feature  of  •SuT customer  wanted  a luxuries  rather  than  neces-  for  them  then  there  is  a 

the  most  popular  reason  for  raw  a^mmr  ^ ^ loan  worth  £1^00  to  have  a slties,’*  a spokeswoman  danger  that  people  will 


hlch  on  the  wanted  list  for  had  received  calls  from  cos-  loans  for  plastic  surgery*  "With  health  services  Gianni  Versace  was  mar-  placed  under  the  firm  S An- 
bQXTOwera,  more  personal  tenters  wanting  loans  for  “We  are  definitely  expert-  broke,  people  are  turning  dered  last  month,  is  poised  for  drea  Sri,  which  will  be  owned 


a series  of  intra-group  merg-'  by  the  designer  through  the 


ers  and  spin-offs. 


parent  company. 


people  to  seek  bank  loans* 

Yorkshire  Bank  said  yes- 


loan  applications  in  our  loan  wortn  to 

bnwcbSJ-a  bank  s»okf»v 


[ties,”  a spokeswoman  danger  that  people  will  tourist  rates — bank  sells 

^^ftSSSUA,SSi?f,lt  /K'afoo 

_ the  British  Association  later,”  Mr  Morgan  said.  Belgium  58.70  Graiin44BJ» 


» v» " - — . — , , ~ was  eranmo,  ana  uhuu»*  "V™  wm-a  mey  may  jtbkxbi  AmtrfnSUOfl 

terday  therehadbe^^a  otherlMders  confirm  vrantS^.000  for  a breast  of  ^British  Assodation  later,”  Mr  Morgan  said.  BelffsaSj  

Steady  increase  inj requite  uiaer  enlargement,’’  a Direct  of  Plastic  Surgeons  (Baps),  Tim.  MUward,  bis  prede-  Canada  2-ia  Hong  Kong  ilts  New  Zealand  sm 

for  loans  toflnarae  tummy-  wnr^v  is  T.ine  sookesman  said.  voiced  concern  that  by  of-  cessor  at  Baps,  said,  how-  Cyprus  o.M4  India  87.48  Norway  11^7 


Italy  2jt» 

Malta  0J5225 
Netherlands  3.18 


removals  and  even  sex 
change  operations-  . : 


the  t] 
reason 


forSSn«o«teJoaiiL  | ing  Direct  said  It  was  I tions  the  banks  were  en- 1 efifierent  tobuyingacar.” 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Third  World  tourism  project  falls 
victim  to  international  swindle 


£3bn  fraud 

by  ‘letters 

of  credit’ 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 
and  Dan  Atkinson 


PROJECT  to  develop 
“green"  tourism  in 
, the  Third  World  has 
! the  latest  vic- 
tim of  the  international  multi, 
million-pound  swindle  based 
on  “standby  letters  of  credit”. 

The  racket,  estimated  to  in- 
volve documents  with  a face 
value  of  more  than  £3  billion, 
has  already  fleeced  other 
good  causes  including  the  Sal- 
vation Army. 

Ruined  along  with  the 
green  tourism  scheme  is  its 
key  figure.  Cornish  marine 
archaeologist  Ian  Spooner, 
whose  five-year  battle  for 
compensation  bas  been  to  no 
avail.  His  plans,  which  took 
in  the  Maldives  and  Mauri- 
tius, will  not  now  go  ahead. 

Mr  Spooner’s  organisation. 
Nautical  Archaeology  and  In- 
ternational Aid  and  Develop- 
ment, has  lost  nearly  9250,000 
(£158,000)  to  a US  swindler 
dealing  in  Cake  financial  bank 
instruments.  It  joins  a list  of 
victims  that  includes  the  Chi- 
cago Housing  Authority. 

Four  other  victims  of  this 
particular  fraud  have  been 
compensated.  But  because  Mr 
Spooner's  organisation,  was 
the  owner  of  the  worthless  se- 
curities, there  will  be  no  pay- 
out Only  individuals  qualify 
for  compensation. 

Relying  on  the  assurances 
of  an  Investment  adviser,  Mr 
Spooner  put  up  9220,000  at  the 
end  of  1991  for  an  option  pro- 
gramme supposedly  guaran- 
teeing repayment  of  his  capi- 
tal on  demand,  and  promising 


News  in  brief 


speedy  returns. 
Four  other  Cornish  investors 
were  persuaded  by  the  same 
adviser  to  pot  up  a similar 
amount  between  them  in  an- 
other contract 

Mr  Spooner  has  spent  thou- 
sands on  legal  and  detective 
fees  pursuing  those  he  holds 
responsible  for  the  fraud  and 
h^  seen  the  collapse  of  the 
schemes  the  investment  was 
designed  to  support 

Through  the  Nautical  Ar- 
chaeology consortium,  Mr 
Spooner,  54,  combined  his  in- 
terests in  overseas  develop- 
ment work  and  marinp  ar- 
chaeology by  managing 
marine  resources  for  develop- 
ing countries.  By  1991  he  was 
ready  to  sign  contracts  for 
work  in  the  Seychelles,  Mau- 
ritius and  the  Maldives,  but 
he  needed  additional  funds  to 
complete  research. 

When  the  programme  failed 
to  deliver,  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  spent  on  develop- 
ment work  became  worthless. 

"We  lost  everything  be- 
cause we  could  not  sign  the 
contracts,"  he  said. 

Responsible  for  Mr 
Spooner’s  plight  was  an 
American  fraudster  known  as 
W Boland,  former  president 
of  the  New  York  company  de- 
Laureal  Monroe  Securities. 
Boland  has' pleaded  guilty  to 
frauds  including  that  in  Corn- 
wall and  is  thought  to  be 
awaiting  sentence. 

Mr  Spooner  urged  police 
and  the  Serious  Fraud  Office 
to  prosecute  the  British  bro- 
ker who  sold  him  the  “invest- 
ment”, but  the  Devon  and 
Cornwall  fraud  squad  has  de- 
cided he,  too,  was  conned. 


Foreign  sales  and 
cost  cuts  boost  VW 

VOLKSWAGEN,  Europe’s  largest  carmaker,  said  yesterday 
that  1997  first-half  net  profits  rose  73  percent,  thanks  to  surging 
foreign  demand  an  da  cost-cuffing  strategy.  Profit  rose  to 
DM488  million  (E16A5  million),  up  from  DM282  million  a year 
earlier.  Profit  growth  “really  comes  from  the  cost  side,”  said 
Hans-Dieter  SchaHbach,  an  analyst  atOppenhehn  Finanzana- 
lyse  in  Dnsseldorf  before  the  announcement  “Cars  are  getting 
built  faster  with  fewer  components.”  Competitive  pricing, 
made  possible  by  the  cost  reductions,  and  strong  product  lines 
across  its  brands,  have  enabled  Volkswagen  to  surge  ahead  of 
its  rivals. — Bloomberg 


Internet  bookstores  open 

TWO  OF  Britain's  leading  booksellers  are  launching  Internet 
bookstores.  Dillons,  owned  by  EMI  Group,  said  its  Internet  site, 
called  The  Book  Fl#x(httpy/www.theboolq)lacexoin),  will  be 
launched  on  September  12.  It  wffl.  cost  £1  million  to  set  up. 
Blackwells,  which  has  sold  some  books  on  the  Internet  since  1995, 
said  it  had  invested  a seven-figure  sum  to  relaunch  its  site 
(http./ /www  .blackweCxo.uk.'bookshops) . — Tony  May 


Safeway  low  price  campaign 

SAFEWAY  said  It  expects  Its  new  campaign  for  lower  prices  to 
last  for  a long  time — but  it  is  “not  necessarily”  the  start  of  a price 
war  with  other  supermarkets.  Safeway  is  to  introduce  its  “Price 
Protected"  scheme  on  650  products,  guaranteeing  customers 
money  back  or  a free  product  If  they  find  items  cheaper  at  nearby 
stores  like  Tesco,  Asda  and  J.  Safnsbuiy.  — Tony  May 


Move  to  wind  up  consultancy 

A MANAGEMENT  consultancy  specialising  in  troubled  compa- 
nies is  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver  alter  a High  Court 
petition  by  Trade  Secretary  Margaret  Beckett  Clifton  Davies  & 
Associates,  of  Harbome  Road,  Birmingham,  will  be  wound  up  in 
the  public  interest  an  September  17  if  Mrs  Beckett’s  petition  is 
granted. — Dan  Atkinson 
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Trouble  brewing . . . Matthew  Fawson  toasts  the  Mordue  micro-brewery’s  success  with  the  Workie ticket  tipple 

Brothers  roll  out  the  barrels  for  Tyneside 


Youthful  firm  beats  big  brewers  to 
win  accolade.  SARAH  RYLE  reports 


™^p*YNESIDE  is  famous 
I for  Its  devotion  to 
I football,  but  the 
I newest  source  of 
regional  pride  is  a local 
beer  that  bas  won  the  brew- 
ing industry’s  accolade  — 
Britain’s  Champion  Ale. 

The  North-east  has  its  big 
beer  producers  in  Scottish 
& Newcastle  and  Vaux,  but 
it  is  two  brothers  and  a 
micro-brewery  with  an 
awnnni  turnover  of  only 
£180  million  that  has 
brought  the  title  to  the 
region  for  the  first  time. 

Garry  (the  business  half 


of  the  duo)  and  Matthew 
Fawson  founded  Mordue  in 
April  1995.  Matthew,  aged 
23,  is  head  brewer  and  the 
youngest  winner  of  the 
trade's  highest  honour. 

The  beer  is  a mfv  of  York- 
shire malt  and  yeast  plus 
Kent  hops,  but  the  name 
draws  heavily  on  distinc- 
tive Geordie  tradition.  The 
brand  that  the  Fawsons 
hope  will  soon  be  selling 
alongside  other  real  ales  at 
Harrods  is  Workieticket 
which,  translated  roughly, 
means  trouble-maker. 

“Everybody,”  Garry 


says,  “knows  a workie- 
ticket.'”  And  he  claims  Mor- 
dne’s  success  at  the  recent 
Olympia  national  beer  fes- 
tival has  caused  no  end  of 
trouble  — welcome  though 
the  flood  of  calls  has  been. 

Whitbread  and  Scottish  & 
Newcastle  (which  domi- 
nates the  region’s  pubs  and 
clubs)  are  interested,  with 
the  farmer  requesting  50 
barrels  far  starters. 

“It  is  a bit  like  a non- 
league club  beating  a Pre- 
mier League  side  at  Wem- 
bley but  having  to  host  a 
return  match  with  80,000 
fans  trying  to  squeeze  into  a 
2,000  ground,”  Garry  says. 

The  brothers’  tiny  unit  on 
an  industrial  estate  can 
produce  five  barrels  (36  gal- 


lons, or  288  pints)  a day  — 
if  they  stop  making  their 
four  other  beers. 

So  the  Fawsons  have  de- 
cided to  double  their  plant 
to  a 10-barrel  capacity. 
They  started  out  with 
£30,000  — almost  half  of  it 
in  government  grants  — 
and  now  need  fixe  same  sort 
of  money  to  expand.  Grants 
and  i«m«  win  take  time  to 
organise,  hut  the  Fawsons 
have  found  a way  around 
the  problem.  They  will  go 
to  Clarkes  of  Wakefield 
(where  they  know  and  ad- 
mire the  head  brewer), 
which  has  offered  its  bigger 
brewery  and  distribution 
facilities. 

“If  fiie  beer  is  not  np  to 
scratch  then  we  won’t  do  It 


again,”  Garry  said.  "The 
quality  is  really  important 
because  we  are  serving  a 
niche  market.  If  you  are 
staying  in  with  a pizza  then 
you'd  get  four  cans  of  Car- 
ling Black  Label.’' 

The  move  will  mean  leav- 
ing a part  of  Tyneside  that 
the  brothers  — bom  In 
Leicester  to  Geordie 
parents  — will  Their 
brewery  is  on  a small  In- 
dustrial estate  between 
Wallsend,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tyne,  and  Shiremoor. 

Wallsend  was  at  the  heart 
of  the  region’s  shipping  In- 
dustry until  Swan  Hunter 
closed  last  year.  Shiremoor 
was  one  of  the  biggest  min- 
ing communities.  The  area 
now  depends  on  foreign 


companies  Uke  Siemens, 
half  a xxdle  away  from  Mor- 
due. for  its  jobs. 

Mordue,  named  after  the 
Wallsend  brewery  that 
George  Stephenson  of  rail- 
way-founding fame  grew  up 
next  door  to,:  may  only 
move  as  far  as  Newcastle. 
The  Fawsons  want  to  ex- 
ploit the  city's  inclusion  in 
the  latest  International  sur- 
vey of  top  night  spats. 

When  they  moved  to 
Tyneside  they  were  de- 
lighted to  sde  people  liter- 
ally Queuing  to  spend  their 
money  in  town  pubs  on  a 
Sunday  night.  Now  they  are 
fhfnirtwg  of  opening  a bar, 
with  a brewery  on  show  to 
the  public,  on.  the  revi- 
talised quayside. 


SB  "'wa-aa 


Off-licence  chain  hits 
back  at  supermarkets 


Sarah  Ryle 


THERE  is  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. Massachusetts, 
holiday  retreat  of  Amer- 
ica’s political  elite,  and  now 
there  is  Martha's  Vineyard, 
New  Barnet,  the  off-licence 
sector’s  retort  to  supermarket 
wine  departments. 

Victoria  Wine,  a subsidiary 
of  the  international  spirits 
company  Allied  Domecq,  will 
unveil  Martha's  Vineyard,  its 
drinks  superstore,  on  Satur- 
day in  an  attempt  to  win  a 
bigger  share  or  Britain’s 
£7  billion  take-home  business. 

New  Barnet  has  been  cho- 
sen to  pilot  a national  chain 
(three  more  stores  are 
planned)  because  that  part  of 
north  London  has  an  above- 
average  number  of  “known 
wine  drinkers",  according  to 
the  company. 


The  superstore — big  by  off- 
licence  standards  but  at 
5,000  sq  ft  no  larger  than  a 
high  street  supermarket  — 
aims  to  cash  in  on  shoppers 
visiting  Tesco’s  store  and  gar- 
age next  door. 

It  is  a response  to  the  in- 
roads supermarkets  have 
been  making  into  off-licences' 
sales  of  wines  and  spirits. 
The  trade  has  also  suffered 
from  the  trend  towards  out-of- 
town  retail  park  shopping. 

Michael  Hammond,  Vic- 
toria Wine’s  managing  direc- 
tor, said:  “Our  aim  is  to  at- 
tract new  customers. 
Specifically  we  are  targeting 
people  who  do  not  already  use 
our  shops,  who  may  currently 
buy  their  drinks  at  super- 
markets.” 

The  company  is  also  wor- 
ried about  the  threat  of  cross- 
Channel  shopping.  The  up- 
side of  so-called  booze  cruises 


is  that  consumers  are  now 
thought  to  be  familiar  with 
bulk  buying. 

Victoria  Wine  is  encourag- 
ing large  orders  by  offering 
discounts  and  has  designed 
its  store  with  wide  aisles  to 
cope  with  sturdy  trolleys. 

There  will  be  a range  of  650 
wines  on  offer.  Customers  do 
not  have  to  buy  in  bulk,  but  if 
they  do  then  the  average  sav- 
ing will  be  10  per  cent,  rising 
to  15  per  cent  on  special  selec- 
tions. 

Stephen  Alexander,  Allied 
Domecq’s  chief  executive, 
said  the  off-trade  was  “a  very 
tough  business”  but  wel- 
comed the  latest  step  in  Vic- 
toria Wine's  battle  for  market 
share. 

Recent  developments  in- 
clude opening  an  off-licence 
chain,  the  Firkin,  on  the  back 
of  the  successful  Firkin  pubs 
group. 


BT’s  ISDN  lines  let 
you  meet  face  to 
face  without 
having  to 
travel  office 
to  office, 
if  7/  v no;  change 
the  iva\  a u-ork? 


BT  ISDN  is  a digital  phone  line,  for  £80  off  connection 

Freefone  0800  800  800 


*'*™v«ieocOffl=B»i<aMGECun:,MB*r.  offer  bos  12.10  jt  on  unes  installed  bv  9.11.07. 


Anti-speculator 
move  aids  charity 


MU' 


A LEADING  children’s 
charity  is  richer  by  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand 
pounds  thanks  to  the  Skipton 
Building  Society's  efforts  to 
turn  back  the  tide  of 
carpetbaggers. 

Six  weeks  ago,  Skipton 
Building  Society  began  ask- 
ing new  customers  to  donate 
£25  to  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  if  they  opened  a sav- 
ings account  with  a balance  of 
less  than  £5.000. 

Yesterday,  the  country’s 
12th  largest  building  society 
revealed  that  what  had 
started  as  a ploy  to  deter  the 
speculators  had  raised  nearly 
£200,000  for  the  charity. 

"Most  people  seemed  quite 
happy  to  write  out  a cheque  to 
the  charity,”  said  a spokes- 
woman for  the  Yorkshire- 
based  Skipton.  She  added  that 
the  measure  had  also  slowed 
down  the  rate  of  new  account 
openings. 

Unlike  the  Nationwide,  the 
Skipton  has  never  closed  Its 
doors  to  new  business,  de- 
spite being  flooded  by  carpet- 
baggers. But  it  will  automati- 
cally close  all  savings 
accounts  which  fan  below 
£2,000,  the  minimum  opening 


balance  for  new  savers.  The 
spokeswoman  said:  “We 
found  that  many  people  were 
putting  in  £2,000  and  then 
withdrawing  £1.900  to  open 
another  account  elsewhere. 
Service  to  our  existing  loyal 
investors  was  disrupted  by 
speculator  activity  as  the  mu- 
tuality debate  raged  on.” 

The  society  announced  a 29 
per  cent  rise  in  pre-tax  profits 
for  the  first  half.  Total  assets 
rose  by  4.8  per  cent  to 
£3.42  billion. 

Charities  also  expect  to  ben- 
efit from  the  conversion  of 
Bristol  & West  Building  Soci- 
ety, which  has  paid  out 
£600  million  of  windfalls  to 
customers  following  its  take- 
over by  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
last  year. 

Bristol  & West  said  yester- 
day it  was  too  early  to  say 
how  much  Its  savers  — who 
received  a windfall  of  at  least 
£250  each  — had  contributed 
to  charity  in  total.  But  so  far 
the  average  donation  by  its 
1.1  million  customers  was  £54. 

The  money  raised  by  Bris- 
tol & West  will  be  distributed 
among  charities  across  the 
country  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Greater  Bristol  Founda- 
tion. A spokesman  said:  “ST 
our  customers  contribute  just 
1 per  cent,  that's  £6  million 
for  charity." 


Laura  Ashley  shudders 


Sarah  Ryle 


I "EARS  grew  for  the  fur- 
r— nishing  and  clothes 
I retail  chain  Laura  Ash- 
ley as  £10.7  million  was  wiped 
off  its  stock  market  value  in 
trading  yesterday. 

City  analysts  believe  a trad- 
ing statement,  due  to  be  pub- 
lished on  an  unspecified  day 
this  week,  will  contain  a 
profit  warning  — just  weeks 
flhgad  of  the  company’s  sched- 


uled interim  results  an- 
nouncement 

Shares ''closed  at  65ttp  last 
night  — about  a quarter  of 
their  value  at  the  time,  less 
than  a year  ago,  when  City 
hopes  were  raised  by  chief  ex- 
ecutive Ann  Iverson's  revamp 
of  Laura  Ashley’s  traditional 
fashion  arm. 

Insiders  believe  that  Ms 
Iverson's  position  is  only  safe 
because  the  board  would  find 
it  difficult  to  replace  her,  and 
is  reluctant  to  cause  further 


instability  so  soon  after  chief 
designer  Basha  Cohen's  de- 
parture three  weeks  ago. 

Retail  sector  analysts  have 
criticised  Laura  Ashley  for 
allowing  weeks  to  pass  be- 
tween hinting  at  a trading 
statement  and  publishing 
one.  Fears  have  centred  on 
factory  closures.  Jobs  may  be 
lost  from  the  company's  cloth- 
ing manufacturing  arm  be- 
cause the  garments  can  be  Im- 
ported more  cheaply  from  the 
Far  East 
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Midland 

The  Listening  Bank 


Midland  Interest  Rate 
for  Business  Customers 


New  business  rates  effective  from  18  August  1997 

Gross  K. 


Gross  CAR  96 


MoneyMaster 

Up  to  £5,000 

3.46 

3.50 

£5,000+ 

3.76 

3.80 

£25,000+ 

4.05 

4.10  - 

£100,000+ 

4.10 

4.15 

£250,000+ 

434 

4.40 

Premium  Business  Account 

£5,000+ 

4.80 

4.90 

£25,000+ 

538 

5.40 

£100,000+ 

5.51 

5.65 

£250,000+ 

5.70 

535 

Clients  Premium  Deposit  Account 

£25,000+ 

4.70 

4.75 

£100,000+ 

5.14 

520 

Education  Account  - 

• . . . 

up  to  £25,000 

4.61 

4.70 

£25,000+ 

5.09 

531 

Treasurer  Account 

Up  to  £2,000 

1.00 

1.00 

£2,000+ 

2J23 

Z25 

£10,000+ 

4.17 

425 

Cmss  The  rate  before  die  deduction  of  tax.  Out:  compound  Annual  Rate,  or  the  true  Gross  return 
tating  into  account  the  frequency  of  interest  payments. 

AO  rates  quoted  are  per  annum. 

With  effect  from  ihe  7th  August  1997  Midland  Bank’s  Base  Rate  has  been  increased  by  025N  toTJK  p a. 


Midland  Bank  pk,  27-32  Poultry  Undoa£CSP2fik. 
Member  HSBC  Grew 
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Swimming 

Spanish 
tummy 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


MjWBPwwwingwms 

THE  British  team,  at  the 
European  champloa- 

Ships  are  having  to  mas- 
ter the  Seville  Shuttle 
Nearly  a third  of  the  36- 
strong  squad  have  suffered 
serious  stomach  upsets,  after 
a week-long  training  r»mr  ^ 

Granada  The  worst  affected 
is  James  Hickman,  the  21- 
year-old  from  Stockport  who 
is  the  world  short-course 
champion  and  was  an  Olym- 
pic finalist  in  the  21»  metres 
butterfly.  He  is  one  of  Brit- 
ain’s strongest  medal  chances 
but  was  so  badly  dehydrated 
yesterday  that  he  was  receiv- 
ing an  intravenous  glucose 
drip. 

There  is,  however,  no 
undue  cause  far  concern,  ac- 
cording to  the  team  wianggoy 
Paul  Bush.  ‘'They've  Just  had 
a case  of  Spanish  tummy,  a 
36-hour  bug,"  he  said.  "We 
are  no  different  from  the 
Dutch  and  Italian  frame  that 
were  also  in  Granada.  In 
James’s  case  the  rest  wm  do 
him  good." 

At  the  last  European  cham- 
pionships, lh  Vienna  two 
years  ago,  Britain  foiled  to 
win  a gold  medal  for  the  first 
time  in  14  years.  The  pros- 
pects here  were  thought  to  be 
much  better,  with  Hickman 
his  fellow  butterfly  swimmer 
Steve  Parry,  and  the  Olympic 
freestyle  medal-winners  Paul 
Palmer  and  Graeme  Smith  all 
rated  to  have  real  chances  of 

Spanishgold.  The  first  health  Jk  MID  the  thrashing  him  swimming  six  hours  a 
check  win  come  today  when  # % and  splashing  of  the  day  at  the  Australian  Insti- 
Palmer  goes  in  the  200m  final  training  session  tute  of  Sport  in  Canberra, 

frees tyie,  in  which  he  is  M min  Seville  yesterday,  a "It  was  a beautiful,  unbe- 
ranked  third  in  Europe  this  silence  descended  at  one  end  lievable  feeling,”  Popov 

^ _ . 35  a tall,  lean  figure  walked  after  his  learning  session 

Whatever  the  British  strike  awkwardly  towards  the  with  the  dolphins.  "Mother 
rate  by  the  aid  of  the  week,  it  water,  slowly  bent  down  and  Nature  is  so  clever.  She  gives 


Racing 


Sham  looks  the 
real  filing  in 
International ! 


Sprinter  supreme . . . Alex  Popov  relaxes  during  training  at  the  European  championships  in  Seville  yesterday  photow 

Success  can  help  heal  the  scar 


mOIOORAPH : ALEX  UVESEY 


Steven  Downes  on  Alex  Popov’s  battle  to 
prove  he  is  fully  over  a near-fatal  stabbing 


A! 


awkwardly  towards 


with  the  dolphins.  "Mother 


may  still  be  inferior  to  that  of  I washed  his  goggles. 


Ireland,  and  all  because  of 
one  woman.  tion  to  the  staring  swimmers  He  learnt*!  about  his  shape 

With  her  husband  Erik  de  and  pressmen  around  htm,  in  the  water  from,  the  dol- 
Bruin  officially  accredited  as  clamped  his  goggles  to  his  phtnn  "You  have  to  be  part  of 
her  coach,  the  way  is  clear  for  fece  and,  once  a gap  appeared  -the  water,"  he  says,  "you 
Michelle  Smith  to  add  to  her  in  the  lane  in  front  erf  him,  have  to  feelit  with  your  skin, 
three  Olympic  gold  medals  leaned  forward  and  disap-  with  everything.  You  have  to  i 
won  In  Atlanta  last  year,  peered  beneath  the  water.  feel  how  the  water  lets  you  go 
Here,  swimming  under  her  A moment  later  and  the  through.” 
married  name  for  the  first  Russian  was  transformed.  Yet  beyond  the  poolside,  the 
time  at  a major  champion-  gliding  through  the  back-  fame  of  the  world’s  fastest 
ships,  she  will  be  defending  wash.  If  there  was  any  effort,  man  in  the  water  is  fleeting. 


everyone  their  own  shape. 


Alex  Popov  paid  little  atten-  their  own  opportunities.” 


He  learned  about  his  shape 
in  the  water  from  the  dol- 


In  the  past  week,  Popov  has 
been  saying  that  beating  the 
Americans  in  their  backyard 
in  Atlanta  was  the  greatest 
challenge  in  his  life.  But 
many  observers  think  that 
this  week  may  be  tougher. 

That  is  because  no  one 
underestimates  the  effects  of 
a wound  that  left  a round 
scar,  twice  the  size  of  a 50p 
piece,  under  his  ribs.  It  is  the 
legacy  of  a kwffe  attack  in  a 
Moscow  street  last  August 
The  knife  damaged  Popov's 
kidneys  and  diaphragm,  and 


regarded' as  the  supreme 
racer.  Roger  Smith,  his  Aus- 
tralian training  partner,  hag 
said:  "Sasha’s  not  racing; 
everyone  else  is  racing  him  " 
Popov  learned  about  racing 
in  a masterclass  from  the  last 
great  swimming  legend,  Mark 
Spilz.  Seven  grid  medals,  in- 
cluding the  100m  freestyle,  at . 
the  Munich  Olympics  testify 
that  the  American  knew  a I 
thing  or  two  about  racing. 
When  he  met  Popov  at  a two- 
week  training  camp  in  1991, 
the  young  Russian  had  yet  to 


Hera,  swimming  under  her 
married  name  for  the  first 
time  at  a major  champion- 


‘Popov  is  not  racing.  It’s  a case 
of  everyone  else  racing  him’ 


the  200m  medley  and  butter-  it  was  difficult  to  perceive.  Compare  his  near-anonymity 
fly  titles  she  won  In  Vienna  in  Popov  was  in  his  element  with  the  way  the  world 
1995.  She  is  altered  in  an-  Power  throuffo  grace-  . greeted  the  trade  sprinter 

other  four  events,  including  It  is  said  he  learned  much  Michael  Johnson's  double- 

today's  400m  individual  med-  about  bis  slow-stroking  tech-  gold  achievement  in  Atlanta, 
ley.  In  which  she  was*  silver  nique,  his  "feel''  for  die  Yet  to  achieve  the  50  and  100 


Compare  his  near-anonymity 
with  the  way  the  world 
greeted  the  trade  sprinter 


ley.  In  which  she  was  a silver  nique,  his  “feel"  for  die 
medallist  two  years  ago.  - water,  from  swimming  with 
Since  she  has  an  entry  time  dolphins  off  the  Australian 
for  today's  event  neariy  eight  coast,  where  he  is  based  for 


water,  from  swimming  with  metres  Olympic  freestyle 
dolphins  off  the  Australian  double  in  Atlanta,  Popov  did 


for  today's  event  neariy  eight  coast,  where  he  is  based  for  not  require  any  changes  to 
seconds  quicker  than  the  rest  half  the  year..  Indeed,  some  the  timetable  (unlike  John- 
of  the  field,  any  excuses  from  coaches  believe  he  is  the  ctos-  son)  and  his  achievement  was 
her  for  a lack  of . success  est  that  man  has  come  to  a all  the  more  remarkable  in i 


her  for  a lade  of  .success  est  that  man  has  come  to  e 
might  require  a gold-medal  fish.  “AH  he  needs  is  gUls,’ 


effort  of  the  imagination. 


said  one  who  has  watched 


that  it  repeated  his  feat  in 
Barcelona  four  years  before. 


scraped  his  lung.  His  life  was 
saved  in  a three-hour  emer- 
gency operation  which  also 
left  him  scarred,  from  his 
navel  to  his  sternum. 

Popov  makes  light  of  the 
attack  now.  "My  soul  was  not 
damaged,"  he  says,  joking 
that  the  surgeons  may  have 
Implanted  a jk  engine  in  him. 
“I  don’t  think  the  accident  is 
going  to  affect  my  results." 
When  he  races  the  loom  free- 
style on  Thursday  we  will 
find  out  for  sure. 

Until  now,  Popov  has  been 


establish' himself  as  a world- 
beater. 

"But  I could  see  that  this 
guy  had  tremendous  poten- 
tial,” Spitz  says,  oblivious  to 
tales  of  the  eigfat-yearold  Po- 
pov screaming  in  terror  at  the 
water  when  taken  to  the  mu- 
nicipal pool  in  Sveriovsk,  his 
home  town  in  the  Urals,  for 
his  first  lessons. 

pqpov  eventually  took  to 
the  water  well,  so  much  so 
that  the  6ft  Tin  swimmer  now 
says  he  feels  at  home  only 
when  totally  immersed.  Tm 


better  horizontal”  is  one  of 
his  favourite  lines. 

Every  swimming  expert 
agrees.  “He’s  a mechanical 
genius  when  it  comes  to 
stroke  technique.”  Spitz  says. 
"That’s  what  they  claimed  I 
was  good  at,  and  I see  myself 
in  him.” 

Yet  Popov  has  taken  the 
sport  into  a different  era,  ren- 
dering Spitz’s  times  of  a quar- 
ter-century ago  antique;  his 
lflOm  freestyle  world  record  of 
48J21sec  would  see  the  1972- 
vintage  Spitz  wallowing  in 
his  wake,  10  metres  back. 

Much  bas  changed  In  his 
life  since  the  stabbing.  He  has 
married  a Russian  team-mate, 
Daria  Shmeteyva,  and  they 
are  expecting  their  first  child 
this  year-  He  has  recently 
been  baptised  into  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  church. 

In  deeper  water,  Popov  has 
been  beaten  in  his  warm-up 
races  and,  unusually,  he 
comes  into  the  European 
championships  with  others 
ranked  ahead  of  him. 

The  fastest  European  in  the 
100m  freestyle  this  year  is 
Nick  Shf  Ml,  the  22-year-old 
British  record-holder.  Yet  all 
eyes  will  be  on  Popov.  On 
Thursday  we  will  discover 
whether  the  man  who  swims 
with  rinlphlns  still  has  power 
through  grace. 


Graham  Rock 

BOSRa  sham  would  be 
odds-on  for  the  Judd- 
monte  International  at 
York  today  if  she  had  missed 
the  Coral-Eclipse  at  Sandown 
last  month,  and  Henry  Cecil’s 
champion  filly  is  a sound  bet 
to  defeat  her  three  rivals  in  a 
race  that  should  be  run  at  a 
reasonable  gallop. 

Pat  Eddery  takes  over  from 
Kieren  Fallon  on  Bosra  Sham, 
who  was  beaten  by  a slow 
pace  when  third  to  Pilsudski 
and  Benny  The  Dip  at  San- 
down. The  Derby  winner 
might  attempt  the  s aw  tac- 
tics again,  but  I doubt  that 
Frankie  Dettori  and  Singspiel 
will  be  prepared  to  settle  for  a 
canter  in  the  early  stages. 

A mile  and  a quarter  is  the 
minimum  distance  for  Sing- 
spiel  to  be  frilly  effective,  and 
while  it  is  hard  to  oppose  a 
horse  who  has  won  both  the 
Japan  Cup  and  the  Dubai 
World  Cup,  Bosra  Sham  is 
something  special. 

Hail  ing  was  good  enough  to 
win  the  last  two  runnings  of 
the  Juddmonte,  but  the  Go- 
dolphin  horse  was  swept 
aside  by  Bosra  Sham  in  the 
Dubai  Champion  Stakes  last 
year.  I am  confident  she  will 
take  her  revenge  on  Benny 
The  Dip,  who  was  given  a su- 
perb tactical  ride  by  Willie 
Ryan  at  Sandown,  and  while 
Desert  King  is  progressing 
well  his  best  form  has  been 
recorded  in  Ireland,  and  he 
has  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  a poor  traveller. 

For  afl  his  durability.  Sing- 
spiel  comes  into  this  intrigu- 
ing race  after  finishing  fourth 
in  a gruelling  King  George  VI 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  Dia- 
mond Stakes,  and  while  it 
would  be  a tribute  both  to  his 
constitution  and  to  Michael 
Stoute's  skill  if  Singspiel  were 
to  win,  I believe  that  Bosra’ 
Sham  (3.10)  can  use  her  fin- 
ishing speed  to  cut  him  down. 

Silver  Patriarch  (3.45) 
was  beaten  the  narrowest  of 
margins  at  the  hands  of 
Benny  The  Dip  in  the  Darby, 


and  that  is  easily  the  best 
form  of  any  of  the  five  run- 
ners for  the  Great  Vqlfigeur 

Stakes.  He  was  a little  off 
colour  when  disappointing 
behind  Desert  King  in  the 
Irish  Derby,  but  he  should 
redeem  his  reputation  against 
Stowaway  and  Kingfisher 
Mill,  another  who  runs  after 
foiling  in  the  King  George. 

Double  Eclipse  (2.35)  can 
make  good  use  of  the  91b  he 
receives  from  Celeric  in  the 
Weatherbys  Insurance  Lons- 
dale Stakes.  He  was  about  16 
lengths  behind  Celeric  (with 
Election  Day  third)  when 
sixth  in  the  Gold  Cup,  but 
Mark  Johnston's  stayer  was 
having  his  first  run  for  16 
months  at  Royal  Ascot,  and 
subsequently  finished  a good 
third  to  Double  Trigger  and 
Classic  Cliche  in  the  Good- 
wood  Cup. 

He  should  be  fully  fit  now, 
and  while  Celeric  has  a good 
record  on  the  Knavesmire, 
and  the  three-year-old  Wind- 
sor Castle  Is  progressing  well. 
Double  Eclipse  can  give  the 
Yorkshire  crowd  a local  win- 
ner to  cheer  home. 

It  might  seem  folly  to  chose 
the  best  bet  of  the  day  to  the 
most  difficult  race,  but  I like 
tbe  look  of  Music  Gold 
(4.45),  26-1  with  the  Tote, 
Ladbrokes  and  Hill’s,  in  the 
Eagle  Lane  Handicap.  Bill 
O’Gorman’s  lightly-raced 
sprinter  finished  a good  third 
to  My  Best  Valentine  at  San- 
down on  his  belated  reappear- 
ance last  month,  and  then 
fifth  to  Tadeo  (who  won  the 
Great  St  Wilfrid  at  Ripon  on 
Saturday)  and  Daawe  at  New- 
market on  his  only  subse- 
quent outing.  He  was  slowly 
away  last  time,  and  would 
have  finished  closer  if  he  had 
started  on  even  terms. 

He  is  only  lib  better  off 
with  the  runner-up,  hut  more 
important  than  the  raw 
weights  is  the  distance  of 
today’s  competitive  handicap. 
All  Music  Gold's  races  have 
been  over  the  minimum  trip, 
but  he  has  always  run  as 
though  he  should  improve 
over  six  ftirlongs. 


Cecil  sure  tactics  won’t  beat  Bosra 


HENRY  CECIL  is  deter- 
mined that  tactics  will 
not  beat  Bosra  Sham  in  the 
Jnddmonte  International 
Stakes,  writes  Graham 
Rock. 

■'1  hope  there  is  a nice, 
level  gallop,  and  then  she 
can  pick  up,”  he  said.  “Of 
course,  I will  discuss  the 
race  with  Pat  (Eddery)  and 
we  will  have  to  make  plans. 
Benny  The  Dip  might  try  to 
set  a slow  pace,  but  if  he 
wants  to  win  I think  he’ll 
have  to  go  a decent  gallop. 


If  he  doesn’t,  then  rd  do 
what  I had  to,  and  go  on  if 
necessary.” 

Last  week  Bosra  Sham 
suffered  a recurrence  of  the 
foot  problem  which  af- 
fected her  throughout  last 
season.  “She  worked  on 
Tuesday,  and  was  pretty 
lame  the  following  day,  but 
she  bas  made  good  progress 
since.  She  cantered  over 
the  weekend,  and  had  a 
good  blow  out  this  morn- 
ing, She  seemed  in  good 
form,”  said  Cecil. 


York  with  form  guide 


II  Folkestone  runners  and  riders 
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Bolton  reel 
in  Fish  and 
Beardsley 


Martin  Thorpe 

BOLTON  Wanderers 
yesterday  strength- 
ened their  chances  of 
avoiding  another 
swift  return  to  the  First  Div- 
ision when  they  added  a for- 
mer and  a current  interna- 
tional to  their  ranks. 

Peter  Beardsley  finally 
moved  from  Newcastle  for 
£450,000  and  the  Bolton  man. 
ager  Colin  Todd  agreed  terms 
with  Lazio's  £2  million-rated 
South  Africa  defender  Mark 
Fish.  “The  deal  is  99  per  cent 
complete.”  said  Todd.  “We 
are  just  waiting  for  the  Ital- 
ians to  send  through  his  in- 
ternational clearance." 

Bolton  hope  the  signings 
will  help  them  stay  in  the  Pre- 
miership longer  than  the  one 
season  they  managed  alter 
gaining  promotion  in  1994-95. 

Fish,  a 6ft  4in  central  de- 
fender who  has  power,  pace 
and  is  commanding  in  the  air, 
is  understood  to  have  a 
agreed  a £2  million,  four-year 
deal.  He  was  being  chased  by 
Manchester  United  towards 
the  end  of  the  1995-96  season 
but  chose  to  move  to  Italy. 
However,  he  does  not  Ggure 
in  Sven  Goran  Eriksson's 
plans  at  Lazio  despite  helping 
South  Africa  qualify  for  the 
World  Cup  finals  for  the  first 
time  at  the  weekend. 

‘Tour  Italian  clubs  wanted 
him  and  I'm  delighted  that  be 
is  going  to  be  with  us,"  said 
Todd. 

Pish  and  Beardsley  are  ex- 
pected to  make  their  debuts  at 
Coventry  on  Saturday  now 
that  the  former  England 
player  has  joined  the  Lanca- 
shire club  after  the  original 
deal  fell  through  two  weeks 
ago.  Newcastle  pulled  out 
then  when  the  sale  of  Les  Fer- 
dinand and  the  injury  to  Alan 
Shearer  left  them  short  of  for- 
ward cover.  But  Kenny  Dal- 
glish's recent  signings  of  two 
of  Beardsley's  former  Liver- 
pool team-mates,  John  Barnes 
and  Ian  Rush,  has  allowed  the 
36-year-old  to  complete  the 
move  pending  a routine 
medical. 

"He's  got  great  ability 
and  a keen  football 
brain,"  said  Todd.  “He  will 


excite  the  Bolton  fans." 

Saunders,  Notting- 
ham Forest's  33-year-old 
Wales  striker,  is  expected  to 
become  an  Everton  player 
this  week.  Howard  Kendall  is 

for  about 
£*00,000  to  partner  Duncan 
Ferguson. . 

nSS?*"*  nttove  for  the 
PoHsfr  midfielder  Peter 
Nowak  has  hit  a snag,  the 
is  reported  to  have 
SfifGGd  personal  terms  with 
Spurs  but  insists  he  is  due  a 
free  transfer.  However,  his 
club,  I860  Munich,  say 
contract  runs  until  iggg  and 
they  want  £1.2  million. 
^Barnsley’s  manager  Danny 
Wilson  Is  due  to  discuss  per- 
sonal terms  with  West  Ham’s 
Northern  Ireland  striker  Iain 
Dowie  today  prior  to  a 
£500,000  move. 

Arsenal’s  captain  Tony  Ad- 
ams will  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  season  In  a 
reserve  match  against  Ports- 
mouth today.  The  ttngHmd  de- 
fender’s ankle  surgery  in  the 
summer  forced  him  to  miss 
five  internationals.  He  also 
missed  Arsenal’s  first  two 
Premiership  games  through 
suspension,  but  if  he  comes 
through  today’s  game  he  will 
probably  start  at  Southamp- 
ton on  Saturday. 

Manchester  United  have  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  having 
discussions  with  Eric  Can- 
tona's lawyer  over  a final  pay- 
off demand,  reporter!  to  be  as 
high  as  £750,000,  to  reward 
him  for  money  maflo  on  rep- 
lica shirts  bearing  his  name. 

Grimsby’s  goalkeeper  Ai- 
dan  Davison  looks  set  to  face 
Germany  in  tomorrow’s 
World  Cup  qualifying  match 
in  Belfast  after  receiving  a 
late  call-up  for  Northern  Ire- 
land because  of  injuries  to 
Alan  Fettis  and  Tommy 
Wright 

Notts  County  have  been  hit 
by  a transfer  embargo  from 
die  Football  League  after  fail- 
ing to  pay  players’  signing-on 
fees.  The  money  was  due  to  a 
number  of  members  of  Sam 
Allardyce's  squad  on  July  1 as 
part  of  their  contracts  but 
when  no  money  was  forth- 
coming the  players  com- 
plained to  the  Professional 
Footballers' Association. 


Irish  banking  on 
export  Connolly 


Charles  Stuart 


THE  trend  for  European 
players  to  flood  into  the 
English  game  has  been 
temporarily  reversed  and  in 
an  unexpected  direction. 

During  the  summer  David 
Connolly  signed  for  Feyen- 
oo rd  from  Watford,  and  a 
four-year  contract  with  the 
Rotterdam  club  will  make  the 
20-year-old  Republic  of  Ire- 
land striker  a millionaire  in 
double-quick  time.  Watford, 
though,  will  not  receive  a 
single  penny  as  Connolly  was 
out  of  contract. 

“You  could  call  me  a guinea 
pig.  But  I am  happy  to  have 
that  role  as  I am  now  finan- 
cially secure,"  he  said. 

Having  spent  most  of  last 
season  sidelined  by  injury  or 
consigned  to  the  Watford 
reserve  team  after  a first  sea- 
son in  which  he  scored  eight 
goals  in  his  11  games,  Connol- 
ly can  now  look  forward  to 
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^CASTLE 


New  boys . . . Newcastle’s  assistant  manager  Terry  McDermott  with  John  Barnes  and  Ian  Rush,  whose  arrival  left  Peter  Beardsley  free  to  move  to  Bolton  moraafmttf  sum 


generation  game 


On  the  day  the  FA's  technical  director  called  for  better-qualified  youth  coaches,  Liverpool’s  under-t  3 side  lost  5-0  to  Ajax 


Wilkinson  demands  new 
coaching  academies 


playing  in  this  season’s  Euro- 
pean Cup  with  Feyanoord. 

•'While  vyatfbrd  were  play- 
ing Burnley  in  the  Nation- 
wide Second  Division  10  days 
ago.  1 was  Involved  in  our 
game  with  Lazio  in  the  Ron- 
ald Koeman  testimonial  . It’s  a 
different  world,"  said  the 
London-born  Connolly. 

He  will  be  the  main  attrac- 
tion when  the  Republic  meet 
Lithuania  iu  tomorrow’s 
Group  Eight  World  Cup  quali- 
fier at  Lansdowne  Road.  The 
appetite  of  the  fans  bas  been 
whetted  by  the  youngster  who 
bas  scored  five  goals  in  six 
internationals  including  a 
hat-trick  in  the  5-0  victory 
over  Liechtenstein  last  May. 

Norwich’s  striker  Keith 
O'Neill  has  pulled  out  with  a 
back  injury  and  Connolly  will 
almost  certainly  link  up  with 
Sunderland's  Nlall  Quinn  in 
the  Irish  attack  in  a game 
they  must  win  to  keep  alive 
their  hopes  of  playing  in 
France  next  summer. 


David  Lacey 

Howard  wilkinson, 

the  former  Leeds 
United  manager  who 
since  January  bas  been  the 
Football  Association's  techni- 
cal director,  yesterday  de- 
manded a new  generation  of 
better-qualified  youth 
coaches  in  order  to  produce  a 
breed  of  English  players  bet- 
ter equipped  to  join  the 
human  race. 

By  next  season.  If  Wilkin- 
son bas  his  way,  the  majority 
of  Premier  and  Nationwide 
League  dubs  will  have  set  up 
academies  to  replace  the  FA 
National  School  at  Lflleshall, 
which  closes  next  month. 
Those  academies  will  develop 
outstanding  talents  from  the 
ages  of  eight  to  21. 

“We  don't  want  to  turn  out 
football  monsters,”  Wilkinson 
stressed  at  I.illeshaU  yester- 
day when  he  donned  a track- 
suit  for  the  first  time  since  he 
became  the  England  Under- 18 
squad  coach.  “We  want  to 
turn  out  young,  talented  foot- 
ballers who  are  all-round  bet- 
ter people  than  they  might 
have  been  if  left  alone  in  the 
system  and  allowed  to  make  1 
assumptions  about  their  i 
status  Just  because  they  were  ' 
good  footballers." 

Other  countries,  he  argued, 
had  long  since  proved  that 
this  was  the  right  way.  “In 
New  Zealand  a rugby  player 
doesn't  grow  up  on  a sheep 
form  and  suddenly  arrive,  fix 
Australia  young  talent  goes 
through  an  academy.  In  Ger- 
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many,  Norway  and  Brazil  the 
talent  comes  to  the  experts.” 

Youth  team  coaches,  Wilkin- 
son believes,  need  to  achieve 
the  same  professional  status 
as  teachers  or  doctors.  “The 
quality  of  a hospital  or  school 
lies  in  Its  doctors  or  teachers.” 
be  said.  “Buildings  and  equip- 
ment help  but  you  can’t  just 
buy  the  right  people." 

The  qualifications  for  run- 
ning the  new  academies,  he 
predicted,  wonld  be  more 
comprehensive  than  at  pres- 
ent .“Youth  development  at 
the  arademiRs  will  become  a 
profession.  It  will  offer  people 
an  the  practical  side  of  foot- 
ball a contract  that  has  no 
end.  And  the  better  coaches 
will  be  much  sought  after." 

He  pinpointed  the  high 
turnover  among  present  youth 
coaches  at  League  dubs  as  a 
major  problem.  “For  some  it’s 
a way  into  football.”  be  ex- 
plained, "for  some  it’s  a job  for 
a mate,  and  others  are  just 
desperate  for  a job. 

“For  some  it’s  a whim.  Lots 
of  people  think  they  would  like 
to  work  in  football,  including 
some  of  those  at  management 
level,  then  they  realise  it’s  not 
for  them.  The  victims  are  the 
players,  and  we're  talking 


Results 

Football 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
Second  Division 
uu-  (0)  1 ttanWind  (0)  O 

Dougin  70  5.140 

KtS  IIUU  ftnlv  DhU«a  Par- 
tint  a Sutton  uu  a 

WRXMSOM  SWORD  LBAOUE  CUR: 
lunwd  round!  Gtonsvon  2,  Ants  1. 
KOTINS  UEJUMflh  Mwlin  Stoke  1. 
Evorton  0.  Wrote  Sunderland  2.  Coventry  0. 
loonud,  Lincoln  2.  Shrewsbury  1. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
FM  DtuMum  CMsaa  1.  Chariton  1. 
AFRICAN  WORLD  CUP  OUAUPHNSl 
Ouowp  On  BiaWna  Fna  Z Konya  *: 
Guinea  1.  Ntgaria  0.  noal  Wuitinyn  1. 
Nigeria  (PS.  PN13):  2.  Guinea  (ft-12);  a. 
Kenya  (6-10U4.  Burkina  Faso  (9-0).  Mga- 
rta  qoBy.  Oroop  IWw  Egypt  5.  Liberia 
Or  Tunisia  4,  Namibia  0.  Phot  atpnNhy 
t.  Tunisia  (PB,  PuiS);  Z Emm  (0-10):  3. 
Ubarta  (&-4£  4.  Namibia  (fr-4).  Tunisia 
N—UBfc  Oran  nraa  Bourn  Africa  1. 
Congo  0;  Zambia  Z Dem  Rep  of  Congo  0. 
Hnal  araaitTiiBsi  1.  Bomh  Africa  (P6. 
Ptai3);  2.  Congo  (0-10):  3,  Zambia  (8-6);  4. 
Dam  rap  of  Congo  (6-2).  South  Africa 
UMaUf*.  <froqp  Now  Zimbabwe  1.  Cam- 
araon  2 Togo  1.  Angola  T.  Rml  ms 
hw  1.  Cameroon  (PS,  Paiaj:  2.  Angola 
3,  Zimbabwe  (B-4J;  4.  Togo  (6-4) 
Cmaroun  i|udV^Or«a  Nw  Morocco 
Z Gabon  0;  Ghana  0.  Storrm  Leone  2.  Hnal 
amiVnun  1,  Morocco  (P6,  PN  18);  2,  St- 
em Leone  {8-7};  3,  Ghana  (6-6);  4,  Gabon 
(5-1).  Morocco  n— »p. 

FRIENDLY  BimHATtONAL  (MOSCOW]: 
World  XI  Z Russia  D (to  mark  tha  coma- 
nary o*  Rusolan  toothed). 

Rugby  League 

ALLIAHCB  Hnrt  PhUm  Swintmi  17. 
Sheffield  B. 

Tennis 

LTA  SATBUTI  MASTERS  (Havant). 
M roondf  D Lot*  |GB|  bt  A Fooler 
(GB)  8-3,  4-2  rtg;  A Palmar  (Aua)  Of  M 
Manner  (Gar)  8-1.  6-1;  A WRt  (US)  b>  A 
Turner  (NZ).4-6. 8-8,  7-Si  S Merit  (Aua) 
bt  J DavWaon  (GB)  7-6,  7-6;  J Sbortd 
(ME)  M R Lost  (US)  7-8,  7-6. 

Baseball 

AMHBGAH  UAflUfe  Boson  10.  Minna, 
aota  S;  Seattle  5.  Chicago  White  Sot  9 (la 
match};  Chicago  wim*  Sox  4,  SeeUto  i 


aroora  (wre,  la.  pttsaa,  oeo);  a.  my  van- 

koaa  crwUkSgB-flfl.  3,  Boston  (8MS-.486- 
! 4.  Toronto  (G86S-A88-TBK  5.  DMKrft 
'-68-.463-71L  Camrab  1,  Cleveland  <63- 
57.-S25-0);Z  MBwaukoa  (6M3-.488-«fl.  3, 
Chicago  White  Sox  (58-88-^844);  4.  Ken- 
an CWy  (51-68-^25-12):  & KHrmeasto  (Bi- 
72-415-13*).  Ween  1,  Seattle  (88*4-.»1 
0):  2.  Anaheim  MMS.«3-1fcS,  Texas  (S9 
64-  480-10);  4.  Oakland  (60-75-400-20). 
NATIONAL  LEABUNr  KOUtoOn  11.  PtHtS- 
tfelpWa  ft  Colorado  8.  NY  Mats  4;  Chicago 
Cube  G,  San  Diego  5;  San  Francisco  B. 
Montreal  8;  Rortoa  TO.  Ptnabur^i  2;  On. 
am  nan  s.  Lot  Angatee  o:  St  Laufe  3.  At- 
lanta 1.  luNnmii  KM  1,  Atlanta  (78- 


about  the  most  innocent  vic- 
tims you  ran  get,  the  kids.” 

In  Newcastle  United’s  Sir 
John  HalL  Wilkinson  has  a 
powerful  ally  for  his  ideas. 
“Sir  John  said  in  10  years 
he'd  like  to  see  11  Geordies 
running  out  at  St  James'  Park  : 
but  they  would  have  to  be  bet- : 
ter  than  the  foreigners  New- 
castle could  buy." 

Wilkinson  believes  the 
present  foreign  influx  is 
merely  a passing  phase.  “All 
the  examples  In  other 
countries  show  that  it  only 
works  for  so  long,”  he  saicL 
“In  England  certain  circum- 
stances have  come  together 
but  eventually  the  foreigners 
will  go  somewhere  else. 

“English  football  has  more 
money  than  it's  ever  had  and 
it’s  more  popular  than  ever. 
So  let's  take  the  opportunity 
while  it's  there.” 

Never  short  of  a quotation, 
he  recalled  a Chinese  proverb 
to  describe  the  situation 
English  football  bas  been  in 
for  for  too  long:  "Education  is 
like  rowing  upstream.  If  you 
stop,  you  go  backwards.” 

He  sees  no  reason  why,  in 
time,  England  cannot  produce 
players  of  the  quality  being 
turned  out  by  Germany,  Hol- 


49-  808-0);  2.  Florida  (71-51- .582-3*);  3.  NY 
Men  (67-58-.S45-8);  4.  Montreal  (81-81- 
-600-13*);  5.  Ptifljflwpwa  (44-7G-367-29K). 
CNM  1.  Houston  f06-68-_532-0):  2.  Pitts- 
burgh (80-63-^488-5X1;  3.  St  Lout  1 58-87- 
458-855):  4.  Cincinnati  (54HS8-.443-TI);  5, 
Chicago  Cubs  (58-75-400-16*);  Waaai  1, 
San  Frandaco  (70-55-^60-0);  2.  Los  Ange- 
las (67-57-^40-3);  3.  San  Diego  (60-64- 
.4840);  4,  Colorado  (6O-64-.484-9J0. 

Bowls 

ALL-VKCLAMD  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Wor- 
thing): MatfonN  Ctufa  fan  ■■ml  llnalai 
n««liniougti  To  (Norfflants)  bt  Graanhtll 
(Dorset)  38-33;  Uburty  of  HWNng 
(Essex)  bt  HoBingomy  PK  (Sussex)  46-29. 
Haafc  P— borough  To  bt  Liberty  at  Ha- 
varlng  32-31.  fcrt  fnco  Rnt  raondt 
BcMNoni  (S  Rdifoiid)  bt  Desborougti  Tn  fj  ■ 
Haines)  iB-W:  Bottoo  (R  Mitiml  w Plym- 
outh Norm  Down  (G  Lawrence)  29-19;  , 
Nwwtt  (Cumbria.  T BowartNUHi)  bt 
Lougtibonfucrb  (K  Spfby)  24-19;  SMfadm  , 
WOaNaaat  (S  Warren)  bt  Shephard*  Bush 
CC  (S  Tuotiy)  24-15;  CImtw  Road 
(Worcs.  L Janas)  bt  HIcMngs  Lana  (Notts  I 
Farmer)  23-22;  Balafwa  (Cambs.  P 
Ungnara)  bt  Stony  Sfeattord  (Bucks.  M 
takers)  23 -2i;  Naleadora  (Hunts.  P Jas- 
■op)  U Stan  alee*  (CernwaD.  N StoptMms) 
15-14;  Banbtwtr  Borough  (G  Moon  dnr)  bt 
Gateshead  (A  Tlraotuldl  21-11;  Lhtoahi  St 
On  (D  Brawn)  bt  Portsmouth  CS  (C  Hay- 
ward) 20-18;  Cntoo  (Harts.  J Stmmaoa) 
bt  Swanscombe  (Kara.  R Kowefl)  23-12; 

MH.  (M  Ovannaton)  bt  Stroud 
(Gktuce.  D Howes)  28-13;  Sidy  Town 
(Gads.  D Mahoney)  bt  WeBworthy  (Dorset, 

S Brice)  20-13;  Cl— dun  [SonwreN.  G 
Lukar)  bt  White  Rock  (Sussex.  S Juapes) 
19-11;  Shanfctoi  loW  (S  Ham  Dlln)  bt 
Leominster  (F  Williamson]  29-15;  Nuuiaa 
mwolh  (C  Oowdtng)  fat  Klngsmorpa  INorth- 
ants.  I Walker)  21-18;  SootMr  (Lines,  R 
Robinson)  bt  Cowes  Madina  (P  Oilman] 

21- 19;  amidiwtuh  (Sussex.  T Storm)  bt 
sumaleea  19-16:  T«—  iDovon.  J WiOp 
Asm)  bt  Eating  Cons  (J  walaft  aWk  tow 
wtc*  (C  Runsby)  bt  Marks*  (T  Davies) 

C—Mw  « Count/  (1C  Kant)  bt 
Bedford  Borough  (R  Brown  t 22-11:  ftaln 
worth  MW  (Notts.  K Dawes)  bt  OakMB;  , 
Herta  (A  CawdeD)  26-4:  Witney  To  (Oxoru  , 
F Dawson)  bt  Alexandra  Pk  (Dorset  I Baa-  i 
ion)  21-20;  Dunhwn  Mkt  Kx  aorvtsss 
(Norfolk,  A Kll)  bt  Oentiatnia  (Durham.  O 
| Chard]  20-18.  Bridgwater  BCL  (D 
Fowkas)  bt  Long  Eaton  Di  (J  Samoa) 
25-10;  MawoaatM  lurana HI  (S  Harvey) 
W SprlngtaMd  P*  (Hun.  M Penny)  21-14. 
TNatoham  (D  Crouch)  bt  Swlodoo  IU 
JaOkaon)  70-19:  stake  Coventry  (Wares. 

E Over)  bt  Blacktieai  & Graanwch  (P 
Butcher)  21-15.  Maaaham  (Lfflcs.  J Bow 
man)  bt  Cwlbie  Edensida  (A  use)  24-22; 
rnatwiiuin  (T  Allcock)  bt  Draitwfch  Spa 
(t  Jenkins)  25-6;  Swrtids*  I Hunts,  R Ctfe- 
man)  bt  Bidmar  {Herefordshire.  R Pony) 
25-7.  Second  row*  Nnauglun  Court, 
BhwInWi— n 1R  Bnttan]  to  Suaons.  Read- 
ing fP  Swkm)  21-15.  notnford  u Bolton 
19-12;  Swam On  WoaBooal  bt  Gtamnx 

22- 10;  Bsltlisin  tn  Chaster  Road  19-15- 
Bofvedsre  bt  Banbury  Borough  22-17. 
nwtix  bt  Lincoln  St  GUas  24-ife  Beady 
Teem  lx  CranMgn  RBL  28-11  Cloweduu 
to  SrunHui  21-H;  Itniimosnoortti  PC  Sato- 
tar  21-17;  Botdfawtvk  bt  Tobies  21-77; 
CMabrMtie  A County  bt  tPSMCB  29-10; 
RMnwotth  MW  to  Witney  Town  17-16 
loiter  extra  end).  Bridgwater  BCL  bt 
Downham  Market  Ex -Sen  wees  22-13. 
ffimutiUl  bt  ThMcham  21-12;  Stoke 
Ceoomtry  to  Meesftan  tft-i«;  Bwokdm  to 

CneUanham  27-17. 


Dutch  illustrate 
the  great  divide 


Wilkinson . . . talent  seeker 

land  and  Norway,  where 
young  footballers  spend  more 
time  practising  their  skills 
than  trying  to  win  matches. 

“The  Norwegians  took  a 
conscious  decision  to  make 
football  a more  popular  sport 
than  skiing,”  be  pointed  out 
“The  Dutch  looked  at  what 
was  happening  to  their  young- 
sters, their  social  patterns, 
using  cars  Instead  of  walking. 
A recent  university  study  con- 
cluded that  we  have  the  least 
St  children  in  Europe. 

“We*re  not  giving  our  kids  a 
fair  shake,”  he  continued.  "If 
you’re  going  to  set  standards 
by  the  World  Cup  or  the  Euro- 
pean Championship,  if  that's 
the  level  of  expectation,  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  about  it 
Life's  changing." 


WHO  SPORTS  OLYMPIAD  (Festival 
Han.  London):  Sucuwd  round,  B Loire 
(Cro).  N Faulk*  (Bar),  M Adams.  M Sadlar. 
J Hodgson.  C Ward.  S ConqtnsL  A Sum- 
maraealo.  K Artatl.  L McShane.  J PtsskatL 
A Dunnhigton,  D Gormally.  S William*.  G 
Wall,  M FrankHn.  (Eng)  all  2.  IMrd  round 
M Adams  1.X  McShana  (k  J Plaakatt  0,  M 
Samar  1;  B LaHc  (Cro)  1.  D Gormally  ft  A 
Oumlngton  o.  4 Hcxlgaon  1;  G Wall  1,  C 
Ward  0.  Laadars;  Adams.  Sadiar.  Lade. 
Hodgson.  Wan.  M Franklin,  K Arfuril  ft  S 
ConquaaL  J Emma  2Z 

Squash 

WORLD  GAMES  [LahtL  Flo]:  Mm  nok 

A Banda  (Egy)  to  D Ryan  (Ira)  9-4,  9-3. 
9-4.  Bran*  a Nydtog  (Can)  M M Calm* 
(Eng)  10-6.  9-1.  9-3.  Worn m Rnh  B 
Hte-QartJd  (A us]  H S SeRfione  (Gar)  9-2. 
9-6.  9-7.  Bran*  L Java*  (NZ)  bt  S 
WhgtH  (Eng)  9-4.  10-9,  9-2. 

Swimming 

■UROPBAN  CHAMPMHUtMIPS  (Savllie): 
Mant  DfataM  Wgb  Iwait  Auk  1,  J 
Hemps]  (Gar)  BQ9-48fXK  2.  J Mahogtn  (Iftr) 
60046:  3.  HMayar  (Gar)  571.44: ».  LTaytor 
(GS)  514A3;  11.  P Watartlald  (GB)  407.78. 


Fixtures 


(730  amass  atatad) 

Football 

KUROPBAN  u-si  CHAMPION  SNIP 
QUAUPYBKN  Oraop  Tina  Finland  v 
Nonray  [SOI:  Hungary  v Swltzarfand 
1530).  Ora*  Four,  Belarus  v Swadan 
130):  Estonia  * Austria  (44>).  OUanp  Hr* 
Bulgaria  v Isroal  (SDL  Oruwp  lm*  T*r- 
kay  v watoa  (6  30)  arouy.  MghB  Reg  of 
■ratand  v Utnuarda;  Romania  v FYR  Mac- 
adOMa  (83ft.  Onaup  Mtoai  Portugal  v Ar- 
menia (9  3ft;  ukndna  v Atbanta  (Aft 
seormit  eocLcou  cup,  dm 
rooadt  Ounota  v Abardoan:  Ralth  * 
Hatits  (7.46);  Rangere  * FalkhV  (748),  81 
JofMSBona  v Cattle  (7.45). 

OM  VAUXHALL  fOMPBRBHCB,  CM- 
bnMn  v-Htyaa  (7.46);  Laak  Tr,  v South. 
pon  (7  45),  Siougn  v Dowar  (745h  TaHord  v 
suiybrfftp  (7  46);  Welling  V Woking  (7.48). 
ICIS  LIAOUNt  Praiti  ■ Wvlalara  Bu- 
ingabM  v AylMbury;  BWiop'a  StortfOrtf  ^ 
tag  & Rad;  Bromtay  v Walton  6 HanitaaK 
Caraftamn  v Yaaotng;  Enuew  v (MMcb: 
Qrovesend  & It  v Hendon  (7  45):  Hay. 
brMga  v Oxford  City;  Httetim  v tungston> 
■an,  Si  Atoana  t Cheabam.  Ita  OMatoai 
Abtogatift  Tn  v LoatfwttaML-  Sorkham- 
mad  Tn  v BJU*rtc4y  T«;  Chartiay  Tn  v 
Wofdngham  Tm  Grays  Ath  v Craydon: 
Hamoton  « StMnaa  Tn.  Romfora  v Uv- 
bridge  Thants  Util  v Barun  Rvm;  warn. 
May  v Whytelaais:  Worthing  v Aidannac 
T8-  tsiuwd  DhUM  Bandog  v Braintraa 
Tir.  Badtord  Tn  v Mar  low;  Convey  Wand  v 
Tooting  & MHchant:  Eghom  To  v wwgnhoa 
Tn:  Horsham  venaahunt  Hungortord  Tn  v 
Banatead  Adi;  mm  Pottos  v Tnbury;  Noru>- 
vood  v BracknaU  Tn;  Waaiosione  v Lffign* 
ton  Tn:  WTtham  Tn  v ChaJtonl1  St  Pater. 
THnl  DMatamAwalvy  v Lawas,  Clapton  v 

Epson  A EwSH:  Doridng  v Corinthian  Ca- 
suals; HuckwaB  Mh  v East  Thurrock  u» 
Hemal  Hampemad  * Harlow  Tn:  Hamord 
Tn  v Ktogsbury  Tit.  Wars  v Croydon  Am.  ; 
STMHAH  UMHIh  toharity  SHMdi  , 
TaovK  v Butaham  Wood 


MckVktay 

IT  WAS  a result  Liverpool 
would  dread  if  they  met 
Ajax  at  senior  leveL  But 
it  was  an  experience,  if 
only  at  nnder<13  level, 
which  may  ultimately  help 
Liverpool  return  to  the 
European  pinnacle. 

A youth  festival  at  Keele 
University  may  he  a world 
away  from  Anfleld  or  the 
Amsterdam  Arena,  yet  this 
meeting  yesterday  revealed 
much  about  the  state  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  games. 

Ajax  outclassed  Liver- 
pool in  running  out  5-0 
winners.  Some  of  the  Dutch 
youngsters’  passing  was 
sublime;  two  of  the  goals 
were  extraordinarily  good. 

But  the  scoreline  was  not 
really  important  As  Dave 
Richardson,  director  of  this 
Premier  League-organised 
festival,  said:  “Any  result 
is  a good  result" 

That  English  clubs  are 
participating  is  evidence 
that  they  are  learning 
about  what  can  he  achieved 
through  youth  set-ups  such 
as  Ajax’s  and  are  attempt- 
ing to  emulate  them. 


Mom  Ashtord  Tn  v SI  Leonards  (7A5L 
Aiharatonu  v WOraaotor  C;  Bromsgrov*  v 
Bath  (7.45);  Burton  Alb  r King*  LyniK  Cam- 
bridge C v TBmwarnu  Dorchester  v Forest 
Green  (745V  Qraaley  Run  v Halesowen; 
Haring*  v Slfflngbauma:  Merthyr  v Salis- 
bury; RothwaJI  Tn  v Nutiaaton  (7.45).  Wd> 
toad  OMuluai  Blbton  Tn  v ShapMwri  Dy- 
namo; BtokenoH  v NRseton  Tn.  Grantham 
Tn  v Paget  flngra:  Stafford  Rngra  v Red. 
dHch  UM  Sutton  Coldfield  Tn  * Evesham 
Utd.  Saethete  Wvtolent  ClnderlMd  Tn  v 
Wsatoo-S-Mars;  Cirencester  Tn  v Yale  Tn: 
Ctevedon  Tn  v Newport  AFC;  Fleet  Tn  v 
Ertth  & Belvedere;  Tonbridge  ' Angela  v 
Chetmslort  C;  Trowbridge  Tn  v Wey- 
mouth: watertooviue  v Bashley 
N-W  COUMTtn  LBAOUto  Ural  Dhr- 
Mom  Atherton  tft  v Ctiodderton:  Burs- 
cough  v Blackpool  Rvrs;  Darwen  v Moss- 
lay:  Haaiingdan  v Glossop  fiE;  Roosandare 
UU  v Sahord  C;  Vainhan  CM  v Nontvnch 
Tn;  Warrington  Tn  v Newcastle  Tn 
scnmfFix  obibct  maw,  prewdar 
Weletiiu  Bamstapla  Tn  v Taunton  Tn; 
Caine  Tn  vViaatbury  Utd;  Elmore  v Bridge- 
water  Tn;  Mengolsfiaid  UM  r KOynsbam 
Tic  Pautlaw  Rare  a SacfcweM  Utd. 
PON1WB  LBAOUM  Ptrut  DMkn  WoL 
vethampton  v Port  vm  (7  0) 

AVON  rmURAMCS  COMBINATION! 
Hrat  M»M—  Anenal  v Portsmouth 
(2.0);  Cryetat  Palaca  v Waoord  (Zft;  Mill- 
wall  v Waat  Ham  Oft. 

LKAQUN  OP  BTALBBi  BsnuOr  C V 
WetahpooL 


• Spectators  dtaappotntod  by  Michael 
Johnson's  flop  dtaptoy  at  CrpRal  Palace 
on  Sunday  hove  been  offered  free  tickets 
to  Sally  Gumaira  (arawafl  petlormance  at 
GoMatmad  on  September  7.  The  American 
runnar.  who  was  paid  OBOAXI  to  appear  at 
tha  Spar  Brtttsfi  CnaNanga,  had  fra  Had 
home  ntth  m me  800  metres  and  dM  not 
taka  hto  place  to  ini.4a  400m  may. 


Liverpool,  nine  other 
VripHsh  clubs.  Ajax  and 
Parma  have  brought  undar- 
13  squads  for  a week  of 
competition,  coaching  and 
even  tips  on  diet.  The  past 
three  weeks  have  seen 
under-i8s,  -16s  and  *13S 
playing  at  Keele.  Next  week 
it  is  the  under-lls’  turn. 

According  to  Richardson, 
the  Premier  League's  direc- 
tor of  youth*  there  are  no 
winners  or  losers  In  this 
event.  He  said:  “There  are 
no  trophies  and  we  don't 
even  record  the  scores.  It  is 
not  u win-at-all-costs 
mentality. 

■‘The  Idea  is  Just  to  ex- 
pose our  young  players  to  a 
range  of  playing  against 
different  sides,  both 
English  and  Europe  in,  and 
learn  from  them. 

“It  takes  them  away  from 
their  parents  for  a week  to 
see.  how  they  cope  with 
being  on  their  own  and  how 
they  react  to  having  bad 
games  or  whatever.”  . 

The  benefit  df  finding 
good  young  players  was  put 
succinctly  by  Ajax's  youth 
coach  Hennie  DeRegt.  He 
called  it  '"winning  the 
lottery”. 


Sport  in  brief  • 

Athletics 

Kenya's  world  5,000  metres 
champion  Daniel  Komen  will 
make  an  immediate  attempt 
to  reclaim  his  world  record 
for  the  distance,  broken  by 
Haile  Gebrselassie  in  Zurich 
last  week,  at  Friday's  Grand 
Prix  meeting  in  Brussels. 

j Ice  Hockey 

' Nottingham  Panthers  were 
bought  by  the  London  sport 
management  company  Also- 
| din  Management  yesterday, 
writes  Vic  BcctcheUkr.  The 
Panthers  were  put  up  for  sale 
last  month  at  £750,000  with 
debts  of  £250,000. 

Chess 

The  British  co-champion 
Michael  Adams  beat  the  U- 
year-old  Luke  McShane  in 
round  three  of  tire  Mind 
Sports  Chess  Olympiad  at  the 
Royal  Festival  Hall  yesterday. 
writes  Leonard  Barden.  Brit- 
ain’s No.  2 Matthew  Sadler^ 
also  among  the  leaders.  . k 


Pools  Forecast 


B Cwantry 

3 ItottM 

4 Lauda 


7 Southampton 

8 TMHdL— . 

9 WmtMffi 


v c Palaca 

V MMIM 


v Oar  oy 
T SMtWdtf 


*B  Soutound 

30  WMfonl 

31  Wigan 


V Brarttori 
» Pfyioooffi 


noaUNKUMUl 


10  Wnnlagfrura 

11  BradtoiffC 

12  Bioiy 

13  Mlddfcmito 

14  HartNMi 
18  Oxtorfl 
lOBortlMa 
IT  OMt 

10  Stnff  OM 
It  3wlad— 

SOCOND  DtVHION 

00  Btoahpaat 
*1  BrirtrtWvra 
aa  ‘tiuiiifiiM 

03  Fulham 


v Hooding  i 

« towu  a 

<#  Charlton  1 

v Stab*  1 

v Craws  1 

v MbWiu  Faoost  a 

* funds rtawd  x 

« StoCkgon  i 

v Ponamouti  1 


V Wycomoa 


MCMr 

33  Baalar 

34  Ltivunoitm 
»«  Mao«loori4d 
38  MtoNdsH 
97  Nutts  Co 
30  Mufrut 
SO  Rgnartwii 

ICOTTUH  WUHW 
40  Abuntuun 


v Cambridgadto 
v Daritogtin 

V R*0|*4**" 

« (VuiuUar 

» Cardiff 

o Lincoln 
v nun 


BnmMN 

v MrthorwoH 
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Golf 


SPORTS  NEWS  IS 


••••■ I «•■■«••• m m m m m m 

By  completing  his  team  wti^  Couples  ^dJa^  US  c^priteijn  wai^Voim  

Kite  resists  call  to  pick  himself 

TraShfin  ^,yder  C"P  aSmttaS,  and  cerStalv  _?.££!:  thSS!^h  36  ta  a <*“*•  ftv*f«*inittatt  foe  last  green  total  of  268.  he  won  by  f 

assent  it  must  have  occurrodtoffS?  of1^  f®7®  1153  118880118  ®w  that  would  have  retained  the  shots  from  Justin  Leom 

bled  the  team  he  that  there  mieht  h*  of  the  past  four  , years.  Two  some  of  his  non-selections,  cup  for  Europe.  after  what  amounted  to 

wants  hnt- ««*  ««««  <71.  , . ‘rf*ni  “ acrimony  years  am  whm-Janzen  _Kr_.»  £ 


TOM  KITE,  the  United 
States’  Ryder  Clip 
captain,  has  ■ assem- 
bled the  team  he 
wants  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  team  that  the  team 
themselves  wanted. 

By  selecting  Lee  Janzen  and 
Fred  Couples  yesterday  to 
complete  his  12-man  selection. 
Kite  satisfied  most  But  six  of 
the  10  automatic,  qualifiers 
had  urged  the  captain  to  pick 
himself;  and  Kite  said  yester- 
day; "The  ironic  thing  is  that 
if  I was  not  the  captain  1 prob- 
ably would  havebeen  a pick." 

Kite  discussed  all  the  poss- 
ible picks,  and  said;  "That 
Tom  Kite,  he's  playing  well, 
he’s  had  a good  season  In  the 
majors,  he’s  got  Ryder  Cud 
experience:  goll-eee,  he’d  be  a 
great  pick."  But  ultimately  he 
Celt  that,  to  he  a playing  cap- 
tain, he  had  needed  to  be 


among  those  who  Qualified 
automatically,  and  certainly 
It  must  have  occurred  to  him 
ttiat  there  might  be  acrimony 
if  he  picked  himself  and  then 
taufid  to  score  any  points. 

But  his  selections  — Jan- 
zen, a former  US  Open  cham- 
pion, and  Couples,  a former 
Masters  champion  — are  two 
of  the  best  players  in  Amer- 
ica, if  not  the  world. 

Janzen,  by  fin  failing  fourth 
m the  US  PGA  Champinnc^p 
that  ended  on  Sunday ' at 
Winged  Foot.  New  York  State, 
emphasised  his  form.  He 
played  the  last  round  with 
Kite,  who  said:  "it  must  have 
been  difficult  for  him  to  try  to 
win  a major  knowing  that  his 
captain  was  watching  every 
shot  with  a view  to  the  Ryder 
Cup.  A 69  in  those  circum- 
stances was  terrific." 

Janzen  win  have  to  play 


Valderrama  without  Dave 
Musgrove,  his  British  caddie 
of  the  past  four  years.  Two 
years  ago,  when -Janzen  was 
thought  a certainty  to  be 
selected,  but  was  not  the  two 
conferred  and  agreed  it  would 
be  Impossible  for.  Musgrove 
totally  to  stifle  his  natural  de- 
sire for  a European 'win  and 
that  it  would  be  best  if  he . 
retired  temporarily. 

Couples  finished  Joint  29th 
in  the  PGA  but  Kite  said  of 
him  yesterday;  “When  he’s 
good  he’s  as  good  as  we’ve 
got.  He  said  repeatedly  that 
he  wanted  to  be  on  the  team, 
and  when  someone  as  good  as 
that  wants  to  be  with  yon  it 
sense  to  have  him.” 

Couples  is  certainly  a good 
player,  but  his  father  and  girl- 
friend are  seriously  m and  he 
himself  has  a suspect  back 
which  might  not  carry  him 


through  86  boles  in  a day. 

Kite  gave  his  reasons  for 
some  of  his  non-selections. 
Tom  Watson,  who  missed  the 
cut  at  the  PGA,  was  said  to  be 
“a  little  shaky  over  the  short 
putts”,  apd  Steve  Jones  "has 
not  been  playing  well  lately”. 
Kite  added:  “Steve  is  a former 
US  Open  champion,  like  me, 
and  that  made  tt  hard  to  leave 
him  out” 

Hale  Irwin,  now  52,  was 
thought  to  have  an  outside 
chance  of  being  picked  but 
Kite  said:  “Now  that  he  only 
plays  the  Senior  tour  tt  was 
hard  for  me  to  have  any  refer- 
ence point  as  to  how  good  his 
performances  were."  He 
might  have  added  that  no  one 
has  ever  looked  more  nervous 
than  did  Irwin  when  playing 
Bernhard  :Langer  in  that  cru- 
cial match  at  Klawah  hi  1991. 
when  the  German  missed  a 


five-foot  putt  on  the  last  green 
that  would  have  retained  the 
cup  fear  Europe. 

Kite  promised  that  there  j 
would  be  no  return  to  the  an- 1 
tagooistlc  atmosphere  that 
pervaded  that  match,  labelled 
The  War  By  The  Shore.  “I 
play  my  best  golf  when  rm 
happy,  contra!  and  having  a 
fun  time,”  he  said.  “I  want 
this  match  to  be  a ton  experi- 
ence for  everyone,  m be  a 
very  different  captain  to  Dave 
Stockton.” 

Kite  stressed  that  the  PGA 
Championship,  though  a help 
to  his  selectorial  process,  was 
to  no  sense  an  audition.  It  did 
allow  Davis  Love  HI,  the  win- 
ner, to  move  from  the  mar- 
ginal 10th  place  to  fourth,  with 
a performance  which  made  it 
hard  to  believe  that  he  has 
taken  so  long  to  win  his  first 
major.  With  an  11-under-par 


total  cf  269  he  won  by  five 
shots  from  Justin  Leonard 
after  what  amounted  to  a 
shoot-out,  both  having  been 
on  seven-under  overnight,  and 
playing  together. 

This  was  Love’s  39th  at- 
tempt to  win  a major  and, 

tlwngh  he  bag  twice  flwlghwd 

second,  he  has  much  more 
often  faded  completely  when 
the  pressure  mounted  on  the 
final  day.  Indeed  he  has  only 
10  victories  from  his  12  years 
on  the  US  Tour,  an  insignifi- 
cant number  considering  his 
talent. 

But  whereas  most  goiters,  if 
honest,  would  rather  win  any 
of  the  other  three  majors. 
Love  relished  the  PGA.  *Tm 
the  son  of  a member  cf  the 
PGA”  he  said,  referring  to 
his  late  tether,  also  Davis 
Lore,  ci  tparTifiig  professional 
who  once  finished  sixth  in  the 


Final  choice ...  Tom  Kite  explains  his  captain’s  ‘picks’ 

Cfcen  Championship  at  Royal  “There’s  a difference  In  the 
Lytnam.  He  would  have  said  way  major  winners  are  per- 
that  I won  because  it  was  my  ceived.  I look  at  Justin  and  I 
oecause  I was  don’t  just  see  Justin,  i see 

T Justin  Leonard,  Open  Cham- 

Braire  me  PGA  began.  Love  pion.  Major  winners  are  a 
talked  about  majors  and  him-  part  of  history.'’ 

towha*  turned  out  to  be  a And  now  at  last,  and  de- 
prophenc  way.  “I  look  at  guys  servedly,  so  is  Davis  Love  JIT. 
who  nave  won  a major  amj  j 

Leonard,  you  snow  I can  beat;  Tom  leruw.  oa*t»  Lm  in.  jtm  hm. 
Justin  Leonard.  But  Justin  Ph(l  Miekelion.  Jan  Maggan.  Mark 
Leonard  is  the  one  who  did  if  Br‘d  F‘aon‘  L“ 


Cricket 


Championship 

Sussex  vGloucs 

Back to 
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Paul  Weaver  . 
at  the  County  around 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
were  restored  to  the  top 
of  the  table  yesterday 
as  they  took  advantage  of  Gla- 
morgan’s defeat  at  Worcester 
and  Kent’s  tour  game  to  de- 
feat Sussex  by  166  runs  at  a 
sunny  but  sullen  Hove. 

They  lead  Kent  by  IP  points 
this  morning  after  Martyn 
Ball, . with  five  for.  66,  pro- 
duced his  best  bowling  fig- 
ures for  two  years.  Richard 
Davis  had  four  for  35.  Sussex, 
in  theoretical  pursuit  of  328 
from  a minimum  of  82  overs, 
were  bowled  out  for  IQ  in  77 
overs  two  minutes  before  the 
start  of  the  final  hour.  - 
Sussex,  item  109  for  one, 
lost  their  last  nine  wickets  for 
62  runs  In  31  overs.  Each 
crowded  batsman  met  his  end 
at  close  quarters,  at  slip  or 
silly  point  or  short  leg,  so 
spectators  famhling  for  their 
binoculars  on  the  boundary’s 
edge  must  have  felt  as  though 
they  were  witnessing  some 
strange  and  distant  ritual 
Gloucestershire  fece  a chal- 
lenging run-in:  they  have  Not- 
tinghamshire, Kent,  War- 
wickshire ami  Lancashire  to 
play.  But  after  this  win  their  { 


Boxing 


Collins  ready  to 
meet  Roy  Jones 


John  Rawflog 

STEVE  COLLINS,  the 
World  Boxing  Organisa- 
tion so  per- mid  dleweigh  t 
champion,  moved  closer  last 
night  to  his  dream  fight 
against  Roy  Jones  Jnr,  the 
best  pound-for-pound  fighter 
in  the  world. 

The  Irishman,  33,  is  to  dis- 
pute with  his  promoter  Frank 
Warren  after  refusing  to  de- 
fend the  title  he  won  against 
Chris  Eubank  in  1995  against 
the  undefeated  Welshman  Joe 
Calzaghe  next  month. 

Collins  has  been  told  he 
will  lose  his  title  if  he  refuses 
the  defence,  and  he  will  meet 
Warren  today. 

Warren  said  last  night: 
‘■Collins  is  under  contract  to 
me  for  one  more  fight. 

“This  win.  be  a short  meet- 
ing, because  if  he  doesn’t 
agree  I will  pickup  the  phone 
and  speak  to  the  WBO.  This  is 
a mandatory  defence  and  If  he 
doesn’t  agree  to  it  he  wffl  be 
stripped  of  his  title  Collins 
has  wriggled  out  of  manage- 


Rugby  League 


rial  contracts  before  and  he 
won’t  be  doing  it  to  me." 

But  speaking  from  the 
United  States  last  night. 
Jones’s  attorney  Stanley 
Levin  hinted  that  a fight  with 
his  boxer  was  a distinct  possi- 
bility. “Roy  Jones  would  love 
to  fight  Steve  Collins  next  He 
has  enormous  respect  for  him 
as  a fighting  man. 

“We  understand  that  Steve 
has  contractual  agreements 
with  Frank  Warren  and  this 
fight  will  only  happen  if  we 
do  a joint  promotion.  But  Roy 
would  be  prepared  to  come  to 
Ireland  or  England  to  take  the 
fight" 

• The  10-year-old  brother  to 
whom  the  British  heavy- 
weight Herbie  Hide  dedicated 
his  fights  has  died  from  leu- 
kaemia. Alan  Hide  was  at  the 
ringside  in  June  when  Herbie 
regained  the  World  Boxing 
Organisation  title  against 
Tony  Tucker  in  Norwich. 
Hide  was  yesterday  due  to  ap- 
pear before  magistrates 
charged  with  assaulting  a 
policeman,  but  the  case  was 
adjourned  until  September  15. 


Odd  man  out...  Keith  Newell  to  caught  by  Matthew  Windows  as  the  wicketkeeper  Jade  Russell  and  Robert  Dawson  also  celebrate  PHcrrooRAm  tcm  j&jkins 


morale  is  humming,  and 
Shaun  Young  returns  after 
The  Oval  Test 

A poor  Sussex  side  discov- 
ered neither  the  spirit  nor  the 
technique  to  resist  two  spin-  i 
ners  on  a turning  wicket, 
with  agile  and  noisy  fielders 
picking  their  pockets  and 
their  nerves  from  all 
directions. 

Gloucestershire  had 
resumed  on  271  for  six,  267 
ahead,  and  once  Jack  Russell, 
37  overnight,  cover-drove 


Mark  Robinson  to  raise  his 
own  50  and  his  side’s  advan- 
tage to  over  300  they  looked 
invincible.  They  could  only 
defeat  themselves,  it  seemed, 
by  delaying  their  declaration. 
Perhaps  they  were  even  hop- 
ing to  be  bowled. 

The  declaration  came  at  331 
for  seven,  after  Russell  had 
added  an  unbeaten  69  to  his 
first-innings  48.  Rajesh  Rao 
was  out  almost  immediately, 
in  the  second  over,  edging 
Jonathan  Lewis  to  first  slip 


Worcestershire  v Glamorgan 


where  Ball  took  a fine  catch 
falling  to  his  left 
Toby  Peirce  and  Neil  Taylor 
then  batted  with  enough  as- 
surance to  suggest  they  might 
save  the  game.  They  fell  well 
behind  the  asking  rate  of  four 
runs  an  over,  with  the  hun- 
dred coming  up  to  the  42nd 
over,  but  with  both  spinners 
operating  and  Gloucester- 
shire always  likely  to  bowl 
more  than  the  minimum 
overs,  interest  was  main- 
tained and  shots  were  played. 


Scoreboard 


It  was  the  second  wicket, 
that  of  Peirce  in  the  46th  over, 
which  precipitated  Sussex's 
dramatic  decline.  He  was 
caught  at  slip  by  Bobby  Daw- 
son as  he  attempted  to  drive 
BalL  His  54  from  149  deliver- 
ies included  eight  fours  and 
signs  of  real  ability.  After  that 
his  colleagues  departed  to 
prods  and  pokes;  Taylor  to 
short  leg,  Mark  Newell  to 
silly  point,  Keith  Newell  to 
short  leg,  and  then  there  was 
only  the  tafl. 


• Centuries  from  Giles  White 
(145)  and  John  Stephenson 
(114),  . their  first  in  the  Cham- 
pionship this  season,  denied 
Yorkshire  victory  at  Ports- 
mouth yesterday  after  Hamp- 
shire had  followed  on. 

Hampshire  began  the  final 
day  on  173  for  three  needing 
47  to  make  Yorkshire  bat 
again.  Matthew  Keech  fell  for 
25  but  White,  whose  previoas 
top  score  for  the  club  was  73, 
led  the  resistance  with  career- 
best  figures. 


Robinson  threatens  Wigan 
‘failures’  with  clear-out 


James  not  quite  home 


MPa  Swhrwy  at  Wow  Road  . 

David  graveney  was 
back  here  yesterday, 
not  to  explain  to  Steve 
James  his  amission  from  the 
Test  squad  but  to  see  him  bat 
The  chairman  of  selectors  was 
not  disappointed;  In  just  over 
four  hours  James  again  pro- 
duced the  goods  for  Glamor- 
gan. making  his  fifth  Champi- 
onship century  of  the  season. 
.21.  was  not  to  a winning 
cause,  however.  The  visitors 
had  been  set  a challenging  374 
in  a minimum  of  81  overs  to 
take  the  game  and  overtake 
Kent  at  the  top  of  the  table,  but 
lost  their  way  and  were  all  out 
for  319  With  27  balls  remaining; 
sending  Worcestershire  from 
ninth  place  to  fourth. 

Despite  James’s  130  after 


being  dropped  when  80  and 
110,  and  even  though  he  was 
accompanied  by  Hugh  Morris 

(35)  in  an  Opening  partnership 
of  us  and  by-Robert  Croft  (33) 
to  a 78-run  romp  for  the  fifth 
wteket,  Glamorgan  lost  wick- 
ets at  crucial  timAa.  notably 
the  first-ball  dismissal  at  Mat- 
thew Maynard  after  his  stu- 
pendous unbeaten  161.  to  the 
first  innings. 

At  the  start  of  the  final  hour 
the  game  was  stm  open,  with 
Glamorgan  needing  106  from 
16  overs  and  James  well  past 
his  century.  But  the  next  two 
overs  settled  the  issue,  whan 
Gary  Butcher  was  caught  and 
bowled  by  Tom  Moody  and 
then  James  was  caught  as  he 
tried  to  pull  a long  hop  from 
David  Leatherdale  for  .his 

22nd  boundary. 

Waqar  Younls  hit  an  un- 


beaten 44  but  Adrian  Shaw 
was  nm  out,  Darren  Thomas 
was  lbw  to  the  teenager  Man- 
eer  Mlrza  and  Stave  WatkSn, 
toe  last  man,  was  caught  at  the 
wicket  off  the  same  bowler. 

In  the  morning  it  had  taken 
Glamorgan  the  best  part  of  an 
hour  to  finish.  the  Worcester- 
shire innings  cm  296,  with' 
Cn>ft  -taking  his  marathon 
stint  to  42  overs  and  claiming 
his  fourth  wicket  whoa  Philip 
Weston  (114)  top-edged  a 
sweep  to  the  keeper.  - 

Croft,  with  Mark  Ilott,  must 
now  go  to  Bristol  fids  evening 
for  an  ECB  hearing  after  their 
shoving  incident  at  Chelms- 
ford last  week.  Croft  wDl  miss 
a practice  day  with  the  Eng- 
land team  at  The  Ovah  Ilott 
must  travel  from  Essex  to 
Bristol  and  then  on  to  Work- 
sop for  the  next  county  match. 
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Lee  stakes  Test  claim  as  tourists 
round  off  county  circuit  in  style 

ArrernAUA  maintained  ] Yesterday  Notts,  chasing  a 
to  target  of 320,  had  looked  an 
mar  w rnr  wli-forv  over 


Counties  update 
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M their  winning  ways  m 
the  flwi  county  game  of 

this  Ashes  tour  with  a com- 
fortable Si*- wicket  win 
over  Kent  at  Canterbury. 

An  unbroken  partnerebip 
of  90  between  Rk*F  Ant- 
ing and  Michael  Sevan 
guided  them  to  their  target 
of  231  having  earftor  dis- 
missed Kent  for  948,  of 

which  the  JBn^d  reject 
Mark  Ealham  made  86. 
Shane  Lee  may  kave 
bowled  his  way  into  the 
tourists’  elde  for  thefli^ 
Test  starting ** 

Thursday  with  match  fig- 
ures of  eight  for  113. 

Meanwhlte  Netting^ 

shire  are  setto  join 
shire  m»d  Sussex  to  the, 

SSSi*  to  jsSSZ£SS!\ 

Wane’s  services  next  year.  | 


Yesterday  Notts,  chasing  a 
target  of 320,  had  looked  on 
course  for  victory- over 
Somerset  at  Trent  Bridge 
when  Mathew  Bowman 
reached  his  third  Champi- 
onship century . of  the 
season. 

But  the  losses  of  the  cap- 
tain Paul  Johnson  and 
Dowzuan  caused  a dramatic 
collapse  which  saw  the 
wicketkeeper  Wayne  Noon 

having  to  ptoyotoMnshtaq 

Ahro  l’s  final  over  to  se- 
cure a draw.  ■ 

Somerset's  chirf  execn- 
tive  Peter  Anderson  has 
initiated  a special  meeting 
of  the  First  Class  Forum  on 
September  2,  a* 
counties  will  discuss  Lord 
MadUurin’S  recent  recom- 
mendations for  the  mtnre 
of  English  cricket 


TM  Mf0M  NotfingbanieMr*  film) 
drew  wim  Samareat  (TO). 

WUHMTl  Rraf  Innings  337  (M  Burn 
72.  P CL  Holloway  72.  R J Tumar  53;  A H 
Oram  4-33) 

MUiiwaiuuimia  fm  Innings  356 
|A  A MataaHa  78).  . 
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0-0-17-0. 


WenaanUn  WOfoocnroHra  PHpts)  bool 
Qtemorgan  {6)  by  54  runs.  . 

dne  (T  8 Curtis  160.  O A Hick  66). 
OUUKMIlMMi  Pint  innings  366  (M  P 
Maynard  161  no.  6 P James  B01 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

WIGAN’S  chairman  Jack 
Robinson  yesterday 
threatened  a clear-out,  after 
Sunday’s  home  defeat  by  Sal- 
ford Reds  left  bis  side  to  fifth 
place  to  Super  League  and  in 
danger  of  failing  to  earn  a bye 
to  the  first  round  of  the  Pre- 
miership Trophy  play-ofib. 

Not  since  1984,  when  they 
were  ninth,  have  Wigan  fin- 
ished out  of  the  top  three  of 
the  top  flight,  and  Robinson 
warned  the  Warriors  players 
that  unless  their  perfor- 
mances improved  they  would 
“just  have  to  be  moved  on”. 

He  added:  “I  feel  really 
sorry  for  our  coach  Eric 
Hughes.  He's  having  to  work 
with  a mix  of  dedicated  pro- 
fessionals and  others  who 
play  with  their  party  hats  on. 
Short  term  it  is  difficult  to 
change  that,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  can  definitely  be  reme- 
died. We  know  who  the  cul- 
prits are." 

Andy  Farrell  and  Mick  Cas- 
sidy were  picked  out  by  Rob- 
inson as  notable  exceptions- 
*1  cannot  say  enough  for 
them  and  I wish  we  had  other 
players  with  the  same  sort  of 
attitude,”  he  said. 

Robinson,  who  has  been 
chairman  at  Central  Park  for 
nine  years,  denied  any  truth 
to  mounting  speculation  that 
he  is  to  relinquish  his  post 
Bradford  Bulls,  the  Super 
League  champions,  are  set  to 
overtake  Wigan’s  record  aver- 
age crowd  of  14*561  estab- 


lished in  1993-94.  Wigan's  av- 
erage is  the  highest  since  two 
divisions  were  reintroduced 
24  years  ago.  The  Bulls,  with 
home  games  remaining 
against  Paris  St-Germain  on 

Friday  and  Wigan  next  Mon- 
day, are  already  averaging 
14,767  this  season. 

Wldnes  Vikings  are  -pre- 
pared to  mount  a legal  chal- 
lenge to  any  attempt  by  their 
Welsh  centre  John  Devereux 
to  join  the  rugby  union  club 
Sale  without  a transfer  fee. 
Devereux  joined  Wldnes  in 
1989  and  played  on  a short- 
term contract  for  Sale  last 
season. 

The  Vikings’  chairman 
Tony  Chambers  said  yester- 
day: “We  have  been  to  negoti- 
ation with  John  for  several 
weeks.  He  wants  to  join  Sale 
on  a full-time  basis  but  he  Is 
still  uniter  contract  to  us.  Our 
solicitors  are  to  contact  with 
him  and  Sale.” 

St  Helens  are  holding  talks 
with  their  unsettled  Great 
Britain  centre  Alan  Hunte. 
The  club’s  longest  serving 
player  has  had  a transfer 
request  refused  but  David 
Howes,  the  chief  executive, 
said:  “We  are  hoping  for  a so- 
lution. His  form  this  season 
haa  delighted  us." 
Castleford’s  prop  Dean 

Sampson  has  not  broken  his 
leg,  as  had  been  feared  after 
his  side’s  35-16  win  over  St 
Helens,  but  may  miss  the 
Tigers’  final  two  Super 
League  matches  of  the  season. 
Ankle  ligament  damage  is 
suspected. 
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Britain’s  swimmers  bugged  in  Spain,  page  1 3 

Kite  names  his  Ryder  Cup  warriors,  page  15 

Bolton  land  £2  million  Fish,  page  1 4 

Gloucestershire  spin  to  the  top,  page  15 
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England 
left  to 
think 
again  as 


says  no 

Ian  Malinonthe 

fall-out  from  the 
Scot’s  refusal  of  the 
coaching  post 

CLIVE  WOODWARD, 
the  former  England 
and  Lions  centre,  has 
been  approached  by  Twicken- 
ham as  a possible  successor  to 
Jack  Rowell  as  national 
rugby  union  coach. 

England's  sounding  out  erf 
the  4l-year-old  Woodward 
comes  as  an  attempt  to  lure 
the  Lions  coach  Ian  McGee- 
chan  collapsed  yesterday 
when  the  Scot  turned  down,  a 
£150,000-a-year  contract  that 
would  have  run  beyond  the 
1999  World  Cup. 

If  Woodward,  who  success- 
fully coached  England  Under- 
21  and  is  now  at  Bath,  also 
turns  down  England’s  over- 
tures, the  current  coach 
Rowell,  whose  part-time  con- 
tract expires  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  may  still  be  in  charge 
of  the  team  when  they  kick  off 
their  season  against  Austra- 
lia at  Twickenham  on  Novem- 
ber IS. 

Fran  Cotton,  Twickenham's 
new  pawerbroker,  wants  a 
full-time  coach  hut  Rowell,  in 
charge  since  Geoff  Cooke’s 
resignation  in  March  1994,  be- 
lieves he  can  continue  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

Cotton,  who  was  McGee- 
chan’s  right-hand  man  on  the 
Lions  tour  of  South  Africa 
this  summer,  believed  his  for- 
mer Lions  team-mate  was  the 
best  candidate  for  the  coach's 
post,  and  the  Rugby  Football 
Union  was  prepared  to  offer 
McGeechan  a contract  which 
would  have  been  reviewed  at 
the  end  of  1999. 

But  yesterday  McGeechan, 
currently  in  the  third  year  of 
a five-year  contract  as  direc- 
tor of  rugby  at  Northampton, 
turned  down  the  England 
post,  thus  sparing  Twicken- 
ham an  embarrassing  argu- 
ment with  the  club  over 
compensation. 

Northampton's  millionaire 
benefactor  Keith  Barwell 
wanted  about  £400,000  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  his 
coaching  guru.  But  Twicken- 
ham, whose  new  manage- 
ment-board chairman  Cliff 
Brittle  was  elected  last  month 
on  a platform  of  helping  the 
majority  of  smaller  clubs 
rather  than  newly  bankrolled 
dubs  such  as  Northampton, 
would  have  been  unwilling  to 
pay  such  a sum  Into  the 
Franklins  Gardens  coffers. 

Cotton,  Brittle's  most  high- 
profile  supporter,  was 
rewarded  with  a place  on  the 
m^nafiFniPnt  board  and 
swiftly  been  appointed  vice- 
chairman  of  the  committee  to 
whom  the  England  coach  is 
answerable. 

Cotton  was  reported  at  the 
weekend  as  saying  that 
McGeechan  was  the  only  man 
for  the  coaching  role,  and  that 
if  Rowell  stayed  he  would 
need  an  assistant  to  consult 
on  team  matters  and  help 
with  selection. 

Twickenham,  will  announce 
its  new  coach  on  Friday  week, 
two  days  before  Rowell’s  cur- 
rent contract  ends.  If  Rowell 
does  carry  on  it  is  likely  to  be 
with  such  an  assistant  or 
manager.  One  dark  horse  is 
another  Brittle  supporter,  the 
former  London  Division  man- 
ager Graham  Smith,  the  RFO 
board’s  new  representative 
on  the  English  Rugby  Part- 
nership. the  body  now  run- 
ning England's  top  two 
divisions. 

Meanwhile  Harlequins, 
who  face  McGeechan's  North- 
ampton in  their  league 
opener  this  Saturday,  last 
night  insisted  that  their  Eng- 
land and  Lions  prop  Jason 
Leonard  was  not  returning  to 
Saracens,  who  have  promised 
a major  signing  within  the 
next  week. 


English  cricket  offered  new  ground  for  hope 


Gifted  graduates  • • - two  products  of  Australia's  cricket  academy — Ricky  Ponding,  sweeping  on  his  way  to  56  not  out.  and  Michael  Bevan,  47  not  out 
— demonstrated  the  value  of  good  teaching  in  a hard  school  during  the  match  against  Kent  at  Canterbury  yesterday  photograph:  cuve  mason 

Smith’s  change  of  heart 
clears  way  for  academy 


Paul  Weaver  on  a wave  of  reaction  that 
forced  the  minister  on  to  the  back  foot 


CHRIS  SMITH,  the 
Culture,  Media  and 
Sport  Secretary,  was 
in  retreat  yesterday 
in  the  wake  of  furious  reac- 
tion to  the  Government's  plan 
to  exdude  team  games. from 
the  £100  million  Academy  of 
Sport  John  Major,  the  former 
Prime  Minister,  described  the 
idea  as  a "huge  error”  and 
“sheer  political  spite 
The  cricket  authorities 
were  equally  upset  and  their 
reaction  forced  Smith  into 
talks  yesterday  with  Lord 
MacLaurin,  chairman  of  the 
England  and  Wales  Cricket 
Board,  after  which  the  minis- 
ter said:  "He  has  agreed  to  let 
me  have  the  board’s  proposals 
for  a natjonal  cricket  acad- 
emy and  for  the  wider  devel- 
opment of  the  game  from  the 
grass  roots  through  to  the 

Twfinnal  team 

"Once  I have  received  these 


proposals  I have  agreed  to 
meet  again  with  the  board 
and  the  English  Sports  Coun- 
cil to  discuss  how  best  to  take 
these  plans  forward.  Both  the 
ECB  and  the  Government  are 
keen  to  promote  the  best  stra- 
tegic way  forward.” 

The  possibility  of  a sepa- 
rate. National  Lottery -funded 
cricket  academy  had  been 
Smith's  own  unexpected  sug- 
gestion. He  said:  “We  do  not 
want  to  write  cricket  out  erf 
the  script  It  may  well  be  that 
an  application  to  the  Lottery 
might  be  a good  idea." 

Smith's  announcement  on 
Sunday  that  the  Academy  of 
Sport  should  concentrate 
on  Olympic  sports  such  as 
athletics  and  swimming  and 
not  on  commercial  games, 
which  should  fend  for  them- 
selves, had  brought  an  angry 
response  from  representa- 
tives of  the  nation’s  other 


most  popular  spectator 
sports. 

The  minister  has  refused  to 
rule  out  file  controversial  pos- 
sibility of  offering  cricket — a 
‘listed  event”  made  available 
to  terrestrial  television  — to 
satellite  television.  Sky  has 
already  won  the  rights  to  tele- 
vise England's  overseas  Test 
matches,  and  the  BBC's  con- 
tract to  cover  home  games  ex- 
pires in  2002. 

"At  the  moment  Tm  mak- 
ing no  decision,"  Smith  told 
the  Today  programme  on 
Radio  4.  "I  need  to  talk  with 
the  broadcasters.  I need  to 
talk  with  the  cricketing  au- 
thorities and  I need  to  assess 
the  mood  of  the  cricketing 
enthusiasts. 

"In  reaching  that  decision 
we  need  to  balance  two 
things.  One  is  the  interest  of 
the  viewer,  and  Tm  very  keen 
to  make  sure  viewers  who  do 
not  have  satellite  dishes  have 
access  to  watching  good,  high- 
level  cricket  in  this  country. 
On  the  other  hand  we  need  to 
make  sure  cricket  gets  a fair 


share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
potential  of  the  game.” 

MacLaurin  had  told  the 
Government:  “Cricket  is  not 
a rich  sport  If  the  Govern- 
ment are  going  to  say  no, 
they're  not  going  to  help  us 
through  the  academy  and 
other  things,  then  fine:  just 
take  us  off  the  listed  events 
and  allow  us  to  negotiate  for 
ourselves  for  the  benefit  of 
our  sport" 

An  academy  for  English 
cricket  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion since  the  notable  suc- 
cess of  Australia's  Adelaide- 
based  academy,  from  which 
the  former  Test  wicketkeeper 
Rodney  Marsh  has  produced 
a number  of  Test-class  play- 
ers, and  which  is  closely 
linked  with  the  country's 
national  sports  academy. 

A formula  was  put  together 
by  Dennis  Silk  as  president  of 
the  old  Test  and  County 
Cricket  Board  hut  it  was 
blocked.  Shenley  Park  in 
Hertfordshire  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a likely  venue  and 
Mike  Getting  as  a man  who 


could  run  it.  Another  pro- 
posal Is  that  each  of  the  18 
first-class  counties  should 
have  their  own  academies. 

The  need  for  a national 
sports  academy  has  been 
highlighted  by  disappointing 
results  in  various  fields  In 
recent  weeks.  The  idea  of  an 
academy  was  first  put  for- 
ward by  the  cricket-loving 
Major. 

Cricket  is  not  the  only  team 
sport  with  which  Smith  has 
fallen  out  Maurice  Lindsay, 
the  Rugby  Football  League’s 
chief  executive,  described 
Smith's  decision  as  bizarre. 
"To  talk  about  rugby  league 
as  a commercial  sport  is  non- 
sense,” he  said.  “Rugby 
league  does  not  make  profits. 
They  are  comparing  us  to  soc- 
cer with  all  its  millions.” 

Smith  bad  claimed  that  the 
previous  government  “had 
not  put  in  place  a clear  sense 
of  direction.  We  inherited  a 
muddle  and  the  whole  thing 
had  a sense  of  drift  about  it”. 
Last  night  it  was  Smith  who 
was  in  a muddle. 


puts  brawn 
before  brain 


Jim  White 


WITH  no  Test  match 
and  the  Premier- 
ship season  pro- 
ducing more  false 
starts  than  Linford  Christie,  it 
looked  like  one  ofthose  week- 
ends. You  know  the  sort,  when 
there's  no  Match  of  the  Day, 
the  Sunday  papers  lead  with 
reports  on  the  Charlton  game 
and  everyone  Is  obliged  to  de- 
velop an  interest  in  the  motor- 
cycle grand  prix  Just  to  see 
them  through  to  Monday. 

No  wonder  Michael  John- 
son, took  the  money  and 
walked  at  Crystal  Palace,  (hi  a 
silly-season  weekend  such  as 
the  one  we’ve  just  endured  he 
could  not  summon  up  the  en- 
thusiasm to  break  into  a 
sweat 

Thank  goodness,  then,  for 
rugby  union,  always  willing  to 
provide  a little  fan  and 
diversion. 

There  Isa  new  season  start- 
ing on  Saturday  and  It  might 
have  been  thought  that,  after 
the  spine-stiffening  victory  by 
the  lions  In  South  Africa,  the 
sport  would  be  shrouded  In  an 
unusually  warm  glow.  Those 
in  charge  of  the  game  might  be 
presumed  to  be  on  the  march, 
seeking  to  wrest  the  title  of 
fastest-growing  sport  in  the 
land  from  car  theft  or  filling 
out  Lottery  grant  applications 
or  synchronised  Di watching. 
Instead,  in  their  usual  wis- 
dom, Its  leaders  have  decided 
that  now  is  the  time  for  yet 
another  bout  of  infighting. 

If  the  Church  of  England 
was  once  the  Conservative 
Party  at  prayer,  the  Rugby 
Football  Union  must  be  the 
Conservative  Party  at  play:  a 
body  racked  by  debilitating 
civil  war.  After  a battle  for  the 
chairmanship  (or  maybe  it 
was  the  presidency  or  perhaps 
the  chief  executive  or  some 
other  grand  title)  that  was  al- 
most Haitian  in  Its  bitterness, 
the  organisation  has  now  em- 
barked on  a public  campaign 
Of  undermining  its  single 
most  important  figure,  the 
England  coach  Jack  Rowell 
The  first  whispers  seeped 
out  last  month.  Rowell  had 
taken  a party  to  Australia  for 
a pointless  Test  match  a week 
after  most  of  the  team  had  ex- 
hausted themselves  battering 
against  the  Springbok  back 
row.  As  he  arrived  in  Sydney. 
Rowell  was  greeted  with 
rumours  that  his  employers 
were  actively  pursuing  a New 


Zealander  to  take  Ws Job. 

Now  this  weekend  wt  learn 

that  it  wasn’t  a New  Zealander 
(he  blazers  at  Twickenham 
were  after  at  aR.  In  a news- 
paper Interview  published  on 
Sunday,  Fran  Cotton,  the  man 
charged  with  overseeing  the  . 
fixture  development  of  the 
national  side,  said  that  the 
only  man  for  the  England  Job 
was  Ian  McGeechan,  trium- 
phant Lions  coach,  director  of 
rugby  at  Northampton  and. 
inconveniently,  a Scot 
If  McGeechan  could  not  he 
prised  away,  then  Cotton  Inti- 
mated Rowell  would  have  to 
stay.  But  only  grudgingly:  he 
would  need  a decent  coach  at 
his  side,  for  instance. 

Rowell's  nota  bad  egg.  Cot- 
ton continued,  but  he  has  his 
failings:  his  tsaxn  selection, 
hfs  man-management,  the 
part-time  nature  of  his  posi- 
tion and  his  persistence  with 
Phil  deGlftnvlUe  as  captain. 
Which  is  not  uni  ike  a second- 
hand car  salesman  saying  this 
is  a great  mo  tor  except  for  fixe 
engine,  bodywork,  wheels  and 
steering.  Oh.  and  the  stereo 
was  nicked  months  ago. 

Now  there  are  those  of  us 
who  can  only  agree  with  Cot- 
ton. That  game  in  Australia 
was  a metaphor  for  Sowell's 
managerial  career,  the  kind  of 
tactically  tame  perfonnance 
which  suggested  the  Lions 
win  had  never  happened.  De 
Gtanville,  In  particular,  that 
day  cemented  his  position  as 
possibly  the  fifth  best  centre 
In  England.  There  may 
well  be  a case  to  be  made  for 
England  being  better  off  with- 
out either  of  them. 

BCJT  there  are  ways  of 
doing  these  things.  To 
conduct  your  wisfaflil 
thinking  In  public,  in 
the  papers,  before  you  have 
secured  a replacement  shows 
all  the  political  noxxs  of  those 
who  have  spent  too  much  time 
in  the  scrum  having  their 
brains  rearranged.  Particu- 
larly when  McGeechan  an- 
nounces a day  later  that  he  is 
not  to  be  tempted  away  from 
Northampton  after  all.  despite 
the  muscular  nature  of  the 
RFU's  cheque. 

So  this  Is  the  condition  in 
which  rugby  now  finds  itsdf: 
with  the  World  Cup  ftst  ap- 
proaching and  New  Zealand 
playing  the  game  aa  if  div- 
Indy  blessed.  England  have  a 
national  coach  in  place  who 
now  knows  his  superiors  do 
not  want  him.  Where  does  the 
RFU  get  Its  managerial  tech- 
niques? Evert  on  Football 
Club? 

It  would  be  no  surprise  if 
tomorrow  Jack  Rowwlwalked 
and  left  England  ooadrigss. 
Though  this  might  show  a 
sense  of  timing  that  might  be 
considered  beyond  him  by 
those  who  have  seen  Jack 
Rowell  deliver  an  afterdlnner 
speech. 


Smith  v MacLaurin:  an  unequal  contest 


A minister 
with  a habit 
of  thinking 
out  loud 


DanGfcdstor 


CHRIS  SMITH  has  had  an 
uncommonly  high  pro- 
file for  an  incumbent  of  the 
Trafalgar  Square  home  of 
the  department  of  Culture, 
Media  and  Sport. 

Whether  clashing  with 
Camelot,  the  Royal  Opera 
House  or  the  cricket  estab- 
lishment, the  MP  for  Isling- 


ton South  has  been  one  of 
the  Government’s  most 
newsworthy  ministers.  But 
It  has  not  always  been  for 
the  right  reasons. 

The  brief  — formerly 
National  Heritage  — is  seen 
as  a minor  portfolio  and  his 
appointment  was  Initially 
interpreted  as  a continua- 
tion of  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing the  job  to  someone  on 
his  way  out. 

Smith  had  been  widely 
tipped  to  become  health 
minister,  a brief  he  had 


shadowed  in  the  run-up  to 
the  election,  but  that  went 
to  Harriet  Harman. 

Smith’s  amtanlt  on  Came- 
lot was  greeted  with  disbe- 
lief by  those  who  know  him. 
In  the  stand-off  that  ensued 
he  was  forced  to  back  down. 
Hh  threat  to  re-examine 
subsidies  to  the  Royal  Opera 
House  if  it  failed  adequately 
to  address  the  question  of 
access  was  also  seen  as  out 
of  character. 

fids  clash  with  the  cricket 
establishment  bears  the 

hallmark  of  a man  Hitalring 
out  loud,  a dangerous  pas- 
time fbr  a minister. 


A determined 
businessman 
who  gets  what 
he  wants 


MBceSehrey 


NOT  long  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  board  of 
Tesco.  the  young  Ian  MacLau- 
rin faced  down  his  boss  Lord 
Cohen  and  forced  the  old  fel- 
low to  scrap  the  policy  of  giv- 
ing Green  Shtald  Stamps. 

It  was  perceived  as  the 
work  of  an  upstart  but  one 
with  such  determination  that 
only  a nuclear  explosion 
could  shift  him  from  his  path. 

And  it  worked.  He  is  Lord 
MacLaurin  of  Knebwurth  now. 
retired  chairman  of  the  most 
successful  supermarket  chain 
Apart  from  being  chairman  erf 
the  England  and  Wales  Cricket 
Board,  he  Is  vice-chancellor  of 
Hertford  University,  has  sev- 
eral non-executive  director- 
ships, is  a member  of  the  Ryder 
Cup  committee  and  was  chair- 
man of  foe  UK  Sports  Council 
until  he  resigned  after  the  gen- 
eral election. 


His  involvement  with 
cricket  began  less  than  a year 
ago,  but  his  influence  has 
been  enormous  as  he  has 
tried  to  bring  good  business 
practices  to  a sport  that  had 
stagnated.  His  is  a more  radi- 
cal agenda  than  his  recent 
blueprint  for  the  fixture  of  the 
game. 

His  retort  to  Chris  Smith 
was  therefore  not  unexpected. 
Okay,  he  said,  wipe  cricket  off 
the  Labour  Party  agenda  and 
we  demand  the  right  to  fund 
the  game  in  our  own  way. 
Green  Shield  Stamps  or 
cricket  academies,  he  is  a 
man  who  gets  what  he  wants. 


“1  want  to  do  telly  stuff,  but  I want  to  do  decent  telly  stuff. 
So  many  comics  come  to  Edinburgh,  go  into  telly  and  die.” 

Michael  Pennington  on  Johnny  Vegas 
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Set  by  Fawiey 


Across 


1  Brief  message— Jack  may 
be  going  after  a job  (B) 

5 TracStkx^  material  for  presen- 
tation, a year  after  being  a 
9 Bark  up  wrong  tree,  at  first, 
about  name  declared 
insolvent  (8) 

10  Temporarily  take  a drill, 
almost  starting  a dispute  (6) 

12  JoeMacNtece® 

13  I’m  at  noisy  rave,  feefing 
resentful  (9) 

14  Dufl  flat  tea  gradual  let- 
down (4*8) 

18  Plaster,  perhaps,  goes  with 
blue  carpeting  (8-4) 

21  Tourist  In  Athena  may  get 
high  on  this  (3) 

23  Pan  forth*  main  course?  (5) 

24  Episode  of  Asterix  I lent  Is 
returned — It  may  keep  one 

lively!  (6) 


28  Seriously  think  Itis  time  to 
go  In  to  settle  e dispute?  (8) 

28  Cockney'S  thrashed  them 
soundly,  one  after  the  other 
(6) 

27  Unsafe  seat —chance 
nominating  a minor  star?  (8) 

Down 


1 One’S  let  fly  when  picked  up 
for  skipping  games  {6) 

2 Start  to  seem  almost 
completely  wricked  (8) 

3 Refurbishing  has  Lyric's 
stage  almost  completely 
transformed  (9) 

4 Rent  vehicle  and  ease  out 
— he'd  slept  well  {3,3,6) 

8 Decorative  strip  with  circles 
edging  smaH  book  (5) 

7 Word  kittie  States  meaning 
“the  end  of  the  Bne*  (8) 

8 United  playing  major  role  in 
recent  match?  (8) 


□BEQBD  anCBOD 

□ □□□□EE 
□□□□  □□□□□□□□ED 

□ □ □ □ □ □ x 
□□□□□□  □□□□□□□□ 

□ o a a □ □ 

□□□□□□□□a  dedp 

dijqo  □□□□□onao 

lj  □ H D □ □ 

□□□□□non  nannoo 

□ □ □ □ a an 
□□□□□□□□an  aono 

□ □□□nag. 
□cacao  □□□□□□ 


»SOUmOM«MM* 


11  Realised  they  could  easily 
make  money?  (6,6) 

18  Inexperienced 

commanders  given  up 
gamble,  befog  fdmriwarteo 

18  ^broadcaster  wants  a bit  of 

US  funding  next  (8) 

17  Describing  some  time  *00 
— reign  various  $) 

19  ExpedStton  almost  out  erf 
clanger,  on  main  road 
crossing  river  (69 

20  Run  out  of  things  to  w®er? 

(6) 

22  It  may  be  won  by  force, 
we’re  told  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


TT  Stuck?  Thoi  caS  our  aW**** 
onoeei  axe  xaa.  Cub  oo«t  50P 

par  mlnUM  oH  thtti.  Sovtoc  WP- 

pfedbyATS  — 


nacvcuMO  . 
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